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THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE.—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


For two days after this Nina 
heard nothing from the Jews’ quar- 
ter, and in her terrible distress her 
heart almost became softened to- 
wards the man who had so deeply 
offended her. She began to tell 
herself, in the weariness of her sor- 
row, that men were different from 
women, and, of their nature, more 
suspicious; that no woman had a 
right to expect every virtue in her 
lover, and that no woman had less 
of such right than she herself, who 
had so littie to give in return for 
all that Anton proposed to bestow 
upon her. She began to think 
that she could forgive him, even 
for his suspicion, if he would only 
come to be forgiven. But he came 
not, and it was only too plain to 
her that she could not be the first 
to go to him after what had passed 
between them. 

And then there fell another crush- 
ing sorrow upon her. Her father 
was ill,—so ill that he was like to 
die. The doctor came to him,— 
some son of Galen who had known 
the merchant in his prosperity,— 
and, with kind assurances, told 
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Nina that her father, though he 
could pay nothing, should have what- 
ever assistance medical attention 
could give him; but he said, at 
the same time, that medical atten- 
tion could give no aid that would 
be of permanent service. The light 
had burned down in the socket, 
and must go out. The doctor took 
Nina by the hand, and put his own 
hand upon her soft tresses, and 
spoke kind words to console her. 
And then he said that the sick 
man ought to take a few glasses of 
wine every day; and as he was 
going away, turned back again, and 
promised to send the wine from 
his own house. Nina thanked him, 
and plucked up something of her 
old spirit during his presence, and 
spoke to him as though she had no 
other care than that of her father’s 
health; but as soon as the doctor 
was gone she thought again of her 
Jew lover. That her father should 
die was a great grief. But when 
she should be alone in the old 
house, with the corpse lying on 
the bed, would Anton ‘lrendell- 
sohn come to her then ? 
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He did not come to her now, 
though he knew of her father’s 
illness. She sent Souchey to the 
Jews’ quarter to tell the sad news,— 
not to him, but to old Trendellsohn. 
‘“‘For the sake of the property it is 
right that he should know,” Nina 
said to herself, excusing to herself 
on this plea her weakness in send- 
ing any message to the house of 
Anton Trendellsohn till he should 
have come and asked her pardon. 
But even after this he came not. 
She listened to every footstep that 
entered the courtyard. She could 
not keep herself from going to the 
window, and from looking into the 
square. Surely now, in her deep 
sorrow, in her solitude, he would 
come to her. He would come and 
say one word, that he did trust 
her, that he would trust her! But 
no; he came not at all; and the 
hours of the day and the night fol- 
lowed slowly and surely upon each 
other, as she sat by her father’s bed 
watching the last quiver of the light 
in the socket. 

But though Trendellsohn did not 
come himself, there came to her a 
messenger from the Jew’s house,— 
a messenger from the Jew’s house, 
but not a messenger from Anton 
Trendellsohn, ‘Here is a girl from 
the—Jew,” said Souchey, whisper- 
ing into her ear as she sat at her 
father’s bedside ;—‘‘one of them- 
selves. Shall I tell her to go away, 
because he is soill?’ And Souchey 
pointed to his master’s head on the 
pillow. ‘She has got a basket, but 
she can leave that.” 

Nina, however, was by no means 
inclined to send the Jewess away, 
rightly guessing that the stranger 
was her friend Ruth. “Stop here, 
Souchey, and I will go to her,” 
Nina said. “Do not leave him 
till I return. I will not be long.” 
She would not have let a dog go 
without a word that had come from 
Anton’s house or from Anton’s 
presence. Perhaps he had written 
to her. If there were but a line 
to say, ‘‘Pardon me; I was wrong,” 
everything might yet be right. 


But. Ruth Jacobi was the bearer 
of no note from Anton, nor indeed 
had she come on her present mes- 
sage with her uncle’s knowledge. 
She had put a heavy basket on the 
table, and now, running forward, 
took Nina by the hands, and kissed 
her. 

““We have been so sorry, all of 
us, to hear of your father’s illness,” 
said Ruth. 

“Father is very ill,” said Nina. 
“He is dying.” 

“Nay, Nina; it may be that he 
is not dying. Life and death both 
are in the hands of God.” 

“Yes; it is in God’s hands of 
course; but the doctor says that he 
will die.” 

“The doctors have no right to 
speak in that way,” said Ruth, “ for 
how can they know God’s plea- 
sure? It may be that he will re- 
cover.” 

“Yes; it may be,” said Nina, 
“It is good of you to come to me, 
Ruth. I am so glad you have 
come. Have you any—any—mes- 
sage?” If he would only ask to be 
forgiven through Ruth, or even if 
he had sent a word that might be 
taken to show that he wished to be 
forgiven, it should suffice. 

“T have—brought—a few things 
in a basket,” said Ruth, almost 
apologetically. 

Then Nina lifted the basket. 
“You did not surely carry this 
through the streets ?” 

“I had Shadrach, our boy, with 
me. He carried it. Itis not from 
me, exactly ; though I have been so 
glad to come with it.” 

“And who sent it?” said Nina, 
quickly, with her fingers trembling 
on its lid. If Anton had thought 
to send anything to her, that any- 
thing should suffice. 

“Tt was Rebecca Loth who 
thought of it, and who asked me to 
come,” said Ruth. 

Then Nina drew back her fin- 
gers as though they were burned, 
and walked away from the table 
with quick angry steps. ‘“ Why 
should Rebecca Loth send any- 
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thing to me?” she said. ‘* What 
is there in the basket ?” 

“She has written a little line. 
It is at the top. But she has asked 
me to say a 

“What has she asked you to 
say? Why should she say any- 
thing to me ?” 

““Nay, Nina; she is very good, 
and she loves you.” 

“‘T do not want her love.” 

“T am to say to you that she 
has heard of your distress, and she 
hopes that a girl like you will let 
a girl like her do what she can to 
comfort | ou.” 

‘She cannot comfort me 

“She bade me say that if she 
were ill, or in sorrow, there is no 
hand from which she would so 
gladly take comfort as from yours; 
—for the sake, she said, of a mutual 
friend.” 

“T have no—friend,” said Nina. 

“Oh, Nina, am net I your friend? 
Do not I love yo 

“T do not know. If you do love 
me now, you must cease to love 
me. You are a Jewess and I am 
a Christian, and we must live apart. 
You, at least, must live. I wish 
you would tell the boy that he may 
take back the basket.” 

“There are things in it for your 
father, Nina; and, Nina, surely 
you will read Rebecca’s note ?” 

Then Ruth went to the basket, 
and from the top she took out Re- 
becca’s letter, and gave it to Nina, 
and Nina read it. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

“T shall always regard you as 
very dear to me, because our hearts 
have been turned in the same way. 
It may not be perhaps that we 
shall know each other much at 
first; but I hope the days may come 
when we shall be much older than 
we are now, and that then we may 
meet and be able to talk of what 
has passed without pain. I do 
not know why a Jewess and a 
Christian woman should not be 
friends. 

“T have sent a few things which 
may perhaps be of comfort to your 
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father. In pity to me do not re- 
fuse them. They are such as one 
woman should send to another. 
And I have added a little trifle for 
your own use. At the present mo- 
ment you are poor as to money, 
though so rich in the gifts which 
make men love. On my knees be- 
fore you I ask you to accept from 
my hand what I send, and to 
think of me as one who would 
serve you in more things if it were 
possible. Yours, if you will let me, 
affectionately, REBECCA. 

“TI see when I look at them that 
the shoes will be too big.” 


She stood for a while apart from 
Ruth, with the open note in her 
hand, thinking whether or no she 
would accept the gifts which had 
been sent. The words which Re- 
becca had written had softened her 
heart, especially those in which the 
Jewess had spoken openly to her of 
her poverty. ‘At the present mo- 
ment you are poor as to money,” 
the girl had said, and had said it as 
though such poverty were, after all, 
but a small thing in their relative 
positions one to another. That 
Nina should be loved, and Rebecca 
not loved, was a much greater 
thing. For her father’s sake she 
would take the things sent,—and 
for Rebecca’s sake. She would 
take even the shoes, which she 
wanted so sorely. She remem- 
bered well, as she read the last 
word, how, when Rebecca had been 
with her, she herself had pointed to 
the poor broken slippers which she 
wore, not meaning to excite such 
compassion as had now been shown. 
Yes, she would accept it all—as one 
woman should take such things 
from another. 

“You will not make Shadrach 
carry them back?” said Ruth, im- 
ploring her. 

“But he;—has he sent nothing? 
—not a word?” She would have 
thought herself to be utterly incap- 
able, before Ruth had come, of 
showing so much weakness; but 
her reserve gave way as she ad- 
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mitted in her own heart the kind- 
ness of Rebecca, and she became 
conquered and humbled. She was 
so terribly in want of his love at 
this moment! ‘And has he sent 
no word of a message to me ?” 

“T did not tell him that I was 
coming.” 

“But he knows ;—he knows that 
father is so ill.” 

“Yes; I suppose he has heard 
that, because Souchey came to the 
house. But he has been out of 
temper with us all, and unhappy 
for some days past. I know that 
he is unhappy when he is so harsh 
with us.” 

“*And what has made him un- 
happy ?” 

‘““Nay, I cannot tell you that. I 
thought perhaps it was because you 
did not come to him. You used to 
come and see us at our house.” 

Dear Ruth! Dearest Ruth, for 
saying such dear words! She had 
done more than Rebecca by the 
sweetness of the suggestion. If it 
were really the case that he were 
unhappy because they had parted 
from each other in anger, no fur- 
ther forgiveness would be neces- 
sary. 

“But how can I come, Ruth ?” 
she said. ‘It is he that should 
come to me.” 

“You used to come.” 

“Ah, yes. I came first with 
messages from father, and then be- 
cause I loved to hear him talk to 
me. I do not mind telling you, 
Ruth, now. And then I came be- 
cause,—because he said I was to be 
his wife. I thought that if I was 
to be his wife it could not be wrong 
that I should go to his father’s 
house. But now that so man 
people know it,—that they talk 
about it so much,—I cannot go to 
bim now.” 

“But you are not ashamed of 
being engaged to him—because he 
is a Jew !” 

“No,” said Nina, raising herself 
to her full height; “I am_ not 
ashamed of him. I am proud of 
him. To my thinking there is no 
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man like him. Compare him and 
Ziska, and Ziska becomes hardly a 
man at all. I am very proud to 
think that he has chosen me.” 

“That is well spoken, and I shall 
tell him.” 

“No, you musf not tell him, 
Ruth. Kemember that I talk to 
you as a friend, and not as a child.” 

“But I will tell him, because 
then his brow will become smooth, 
and he will be happy. He likes to 
think that people know him to be 
clever; and he will be glad to be 
told that you understand him.” 

‘“T think him greater and better 
than all men; but, Ruth, you must 
not tell him what I say—not now, 
at least—for a reason.” 

‘* What reason, Nina?” 

“Well; I will tell you, though I 
would not teil any one else in the 
world. When we parted last I was 
angry with him—very angry with 
him.” 

‘*He had been scolding you, per- 
haps ?” 

“JT should not mind that—not in 
the least. He has a right to scold 
me.” 

“He has aright to scold me, I 
suppose; but I mind it very much.” 

‘*But he has no right to distrust 
me, Ruth. I wish he could see my 
heart and all my mind, and know 
every thought in my breast, and 
then he would feel that he could 
trust me. I would not deceive him 
by a word or a look for all the 
world. He does not know how 
true I am to him, and that kills 
me.” 

“IT will tell him everything.” 

“No, Ruth; tell him nothing. 
If he cannot find it out without 
being told, telling will do no good. 
If you thought a person was a thief, 
would you change your mind be- 
cause the person told you he was 
honest? He must find it out for 
himself if he is ever to know it.” 

When Ruth was gone, Nina knew 
that she had been comforted. To 
have spoken about,her lover was 
in itself much; and to have spoken 
about him as she had done seemed 
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almost to have brought him once 
more near to her. Ruth had de- 
clared that Anton was sad, and had 
suggested to Nina that the cause of 
his sadness was the same as her 
own. There could not but be com- 
fort in this. If he really wished to 
see her, would he not come over to 
the Kleinseite? There could be no 
reason why he should not visit the 
girl he intended to marry, and 
whom he was longing to see. Of 
course he had business which must 
occupy his time. He could not 
give up every moment to thoughts 
of love, as she could do. She told 
herself all this, and once more en- 
deavoured to be comforted. 

And then she unpacked the bas- 
ket. There were fresh eggs, and a 
quantity of jelly, and some soup in 
a jug ready to be made hot, and 
such delicacies as invalids will eat 
when their appetites will serve for 
nothing else. And Nina, as she 
took these things out, thought only 
of her father. She took them as 
coming for him altogether, without 
any reference to her own use. But 
at the bottom of the basket there 
were stockings, and a handkerchief 
or ‘two, and a petticoat, and a pair 
of shoes. Should she throw them 
out among the ashes behind the 
kitchen, or should she press them 
to her bosom as treasures to be 
loved as long as a single thread of 
them might hang together? She 
had taken such'alms before — from 
her aunt Sophie —taking them in 
bitterness of spirit, and wearing 
them as though they were made of 
sackcloth, very sore to the skin. 
The acceptance of such things, even 
from her aunt, had been gall to 
her; but, in the old days, no idea 
of refusing them had come to her. 
Of course she must submit herself 
to her aunt’s charity, because of her 
father’s poverty. And garments 
had come to her which were old 
and worn, bearing unmistakable 
signs of Lotta’s coarse but repar- 
ative energies,—raiment against 
which her feminine niceness would 
have rebelled, had it been possible 
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for her, in her misfortunes, to in- 
dulge her feminine niceness. 

But there was a sweet scent of 
last summer’s roses on the things 
which now lay in her lap, and each 
article was of the best; and, though 
each had been worn, they were all 
such as one girl would lend to an- 
other who was her dearest friend,— 
who was to be made welcome to 
the wardrobe as though it were her 
own. There was something of the 
tenderness of love in the very fold- 
ing, and respect as well as friend- 
ship in the care of the packing. 
Her aunt’s left-off clothes had come 
to her in a big roll, fastened with a 
corking-pin. But Rebecca, with 
delicate fingers, had made each 
article of her tribute to look pretty, 
as though for the dress of such 
one as Nina prettiness and care 
must always be needed. It was 
not possible for her to refuse a 
present sent to her with so many 
signs of tenderness. 

And then she tried on the shoes. 
Of all the things she needed these 
were the most necessary. At her first 
glance she thought that they were 
new; but she perceived that they 
had been worn, and she liked them 
the better on that account. She put 
her feet into them and found that 
they were in truth a little too large 
for her. And this, even this, tended 
in some sort to gratify her feelings 
and soothe the asperity of her grief. 
“It is only a quarter of a size,’ she 
said to herself as she held up her 
dress, that she might look at her 
feet. And thus she resolved that 
she would accept her rival’s kind- 
ness. 

On the following morning the 
priest came—that Father Jerome 
whom she had known as a child, 
and from whom she had been un- 
able to obtain ghostly comfort since 
she had come in contact with the 
Jew. Her aunt and her father, 
Souchey and Lotta Luxa, had all 
threatened her with Father Jerome; 
and when it had become manifest 
to her that it would be necessary 
that the priest should visit her 








father in his extremity, she had at 
first thought that it would be well 
for her to hide herself. But the 
cowardice of this had appeared to 
her to be mean, and she had resolved 
that she would meet her old friend 
at her father’s bedside. After all, 
what would his bitterest words be 
to her after such words as she had 
endured from her lover? 

Father Jerome came, and she re- 
ceived him in the parlour. She re- 
ceived him with downcast eyes and 
a demeanour of humility, though 
she was resolved to flare up against 
him if he should attack her too 
cruelly. But the man was as mild 
to her and as kind as ever he had 
been in her childhood, when he 
would kiss her, and call her his little 
nun, and tell her that if she would 
be a good girl she should always 
have a white dress and roses at the 
festival of St. Nicholas. He put 
his hand on her head and blessed 
her, and did not seem to have any 
abhorrence of her, because she was 
going togmarry a Jew. And yet he 
knew it. 

He asked a few words as to her 
father, who was indeed better on 
this morning than he had been for 
the last few days, and then he 
passed on into the sick man’s room. 
And there, after a few faintest words 
of confession from the sick man, 
Nina knelt by her father’s bedside, 
while the priest prayed for them 
both, and forgave the sinner his 
sins, and prepared him for his fur- 
ther journey with such preparation 
as the extreme unction of his Church 
would afford. 

When the prayer and the cere- 
mony were over, and the viaticum 
had been duly administered, the 
priest returned into the parlour, 
and Nina followed him. “He is 
stronger than I had expected to 
find him,” said Father Jerome. 

“He has rallied a little, father, 
because you were coming. You 
may be sure that he is very ill.” 

“T know that he is very ill, but 
I think that he may still last some 
days. Should it be so, I will come 
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again.” After that Nina thought 
that the priest would have gone; 
but he paused for a few moments 
as though hesitating, and then spoke 
again, putting down his hat, which 
he had taken up. “But what is 
all this that I hear about you, 
Nina ?” 

_ “All what?’ said Nina, blush- 
ing. 

“They tell me that you have 
engaged yourself to marry Anton 
Trendellsohn, the Jew.” She stood 
before him confessing her guilt by 
her silence. “Is it true, Nina?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is true.” 

““T am very sorry for that ;—very 
sorry. Could you not bring your- 
self to love some Christian youth, 
rather than a Jew? Would it not 
be better, do you think, to do so— 
for your soul’s sake ?” 

“Tt is too late now, father.” 

“Too late! No; it can never be 
too late to repent of evil.” 

“But why should it be evil, Fa- 
ther Jerome? It is permitted; is 
it not?” 

“The law permits it, certainly.” 

“And when I am a Jew’s wife, 
may I not go to mass #” 

“Yes;—you may go to mass. 
Who can hinder you ?” 

“And if I pray devoutly, will not 
the saints hear me?” 

“Tt is not for me to limit their 
mercy. I think that they will hear 
all prayers that are addressed to 
them with faith and humility.” 

“And you, father, will you not 
give me absolution if I am a Jew’s 
wife?” 

“T would ten times sooner give 
it you as the wife of a Christian, 
Nina. My absolution would be 
nothing to you, Nina, if the while 
you had a deep sin upon your con- 
science.” Then the priest went, 


being unwilling to endure further 
questioning, and Nina seated her- 
self in a glow of triumph, And 
this was the worst that she would 
have to endure from the Church 
after all her aunt’s threatenings, — 
after Lotta’s bitter words, and the 
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reproaches of all around her! Fa- 
ther Jerome—even Father Jerome 
himself, who was known to be the 
strictest priest on that side of the 
river in opposing the iniquities of 
his flock—did not take upon himself 
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to say that her case as a Christian 
would be hopeless, were she to marry 
the Jew! After that she went to 
the drawer in her bedroom, and 
restored the picture of the Virgin 
to its place. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Father Jerome had been very 
mild with Nina, but his mildness 
did not produce any corresponding 
feelings of gentleness in the breasts 
of Nina’s relatives in the Windberg- 
gasse. Indeed, it had the contrary 
effect of instigating Madame Za- 
menoy and Lotta Luxa to new 
exertions. Nina, in her triumph, 
could not restrain herself from tell- 
ing Souchey that Father Jerome did 
not by any means think so badly of 
her as did the others; and Souchey, 
partly in defence of Nina, and 
partly in quest of further sound in- 
formation on the knotty religious 
difficulty involved, repeated it all 
to Lotta. Among them they suc- 
ceeded in cutting Souchey’s ground 
from under him as far as any de- 
fence of Nina was concerned, and 
they succeeded also in solving his 
religious doubts. Poor Souchey 
was at last convinced that the best 
service he could rendes io his mis- 
tress was to save her from marrying 
the Jew, let the means by which 
this was to be done be, almost, what 
they might. 

As the result of this teaching 
Souchey went late one afternoon to 
the Jews’ quarter. He did not go 
thither direct from the house in the 
Kleinseite, but from Madame Za- 
menoy’s abode, where he had again 
dined previously in Lotta’s pre- 
sence. Madame Zamenoy herself 
had condescended to enlighten his 
mind on the subject of Nina’s 
peril, and had gone so far as to in- 
vite him to hear a few words on 
the subject from a priest on that 
side of the water. Souchey had 
only heard Nina’s report of what 
Father Jerome had said, but he 
was listening with his own ears 


while the other priest declared his 
opinion that things would go very 
badly with any Christian girl who 
might marry a Jew. This sufficed 
for him; and then—having been 
so far enlightened by Madame Za- 
menoy herself—he accepted a little 
commission, which took him to the 
Jew’s house. Lotta had had much 
difficulty in arranging this; for 
Souchey was not open to a bribe 
in the matter, and on that account 
was able to press his legitimate 
suit very closely. Before he would 
start on his errand to the Jew, 
Lotta was almost obliged to pro- 
mise that she would yield. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
he got to Trendellsohn’s house. 
He had never been there before, 
though he well knew the exact 
spot on which it stood, and had 
often looked up at the windows, 
regarding the place with unplea- 
sant suspicions; for he knew that 
Trendellsohn was now the owner 
of the property that had once been 
his master’s, and, of course, as a 
good Christian, he believed that 
the Jew had obtained Balatka’s 
money by robbery and fraud. He © 
hesitated a moment before he pre- 
sented himself at the door, having 
some fear at his heart. He knew 
that he was doing right, but these 
Jews in their own quarter were 
uncanny, and might be dangerous! 
To Anton Trendellsohn, over in 
the Kleinseite, Souchey could be 
independent, and perhaps on occa- 
sions a little insolent; but of Anton 
Trendellsohn in his own domains 
he almost acknowledged to himself 
that he was afraid. Lotta had told 
him that, if Anton were not at 
home, his commission could be 
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done as well with the old man; 
and as he at last made his way 
round the synagogue to the house 
door, he determined that he would 
ask for the elder Jew. That which 
he had to say, he thought, might 
be said easier to the father than to 
the son. 

The door of the house stood 
open, and Souchey, who, in his 
confusion, missed the bell, entered 
the passage. The little oil-lamp 
still hung there, giving a mysteri- 
ous glimmer of light, which he did 
not at all enjoy. He walked on 
very slowly, trying to get courage 
to call, when, of a sudden, he per- 
ceived that there was a figure of 
a man standing close to him in 
the gloom. He gave a little start, 
barely suppressing a scream, and 
then perceived that the man was 
Anton Trendellsohn himself. An- 
ton, hearing steps in the passage, 
had come out from the room on the 
ground-floor, and had seen Souchey 
before Souchey had seen him. 

“You have come from Josef Ba- 
latka’s,” said the Jew. ‘“ How is 
the old man ?”’ 

Souchey took off his cap and 
bowed, and muttered something as 
to his having come upon an errand. 
‘“ And my master is something bet- 
ter to-day,” he said, “ thanks be to 
God for all his mercies.” 

** Amen,” said the Jew. 

“But it will only last a day or 
two; no more than that,” said 
Souchey. ‘He has had the doctor 
and the priest, and they both say 
that it is all over with him for this 
world.” 

* And Nina—you have brought 
some message probably from her ?”’ 

“No—no indeed; that is, not 
exactly; not to-day, Herr Trendell- 
sohn. The truth is, I had wished 
to speak a word or two to you 
about the maiden; but perhaps 

_you are engaged—perhaps another 
time would be better.” 

“Tam not engaged, and no other 
time could be better.” 

They were still out in the pas- 
sage, and Souchey hesitated. That 


which he had to say it would be- 
hove him to whisper into the clos- 
est privacy of the Jew’s ear—into 
the ear of the old Jew or of the 
young. “It is something very par- 
ticular,” said Souchey. 

“Very particular—is it?’ said 
the Jew. 

“Very particular indeed,” said 
Souchey. Then Anton Trendellsohn 
led the way back into the dark 
room on the ground-floor from 
whence he had come, and invited 
Souchey to follow him. The shut- 
ters were up, and the place was 
seldom used. There was a counter 
running through it, and a cross- 
counter, such as are very common 
when seen by the light of day in 
shops; but the place seemed to be 
mysterious to Souchey ; and always 
afterwards, when he thought of this 
interview, he remembered that his 
tale had been told in the gloom of a 
chamber that had never been arrang- 
ed for honest Christian purposes. 

“And now, what is it you have 
to tell me?” said the Jew. 

After some fashion Souchey told 
his tale, and the Jew listened to 
him without a word of interrup- 
tion. More than once Souchey had 
paused, hoping that the Jew would 
say something; but not a sound 
had fallen from Trendellsohn till 
Souchey’s tale was done. 

“And it is so—is it?” said the 
Jew when Souchey ceased to speak. 
There was nothing in his voice 
which seemed to indicate either 
sorrow or joy, or even surprise. 

“Yes, it is so,” said Souchey. 

“And how much am [ to pay 
you for the information?” the Jew 
asked. 

‘You are to pay me nothing,” 
said Souchey. 

“What! you betray your mis- 
tress gratis ?”’ 

“T do not betray her,” said 
Souchey. ‘I love her, and the old 
man too, I have been with them 
through fair weather and through 
foul. I have not betrayed her.” 

‘Then why have you come to me 
with this story ?” 
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The whole truth was almost on 
Souchey’s tongue. He had almost 
said that his sole object was to 
save his mistress from the disgrace 
of marrying aJew. But he checked 
himself, then paused a moment, 
and then left the room and the 
house abruptly. He had done his 
commission, and the fewer words 
which he might have with the Jew 
after that the better. 

On the following morning Nina 
was seated by her father’s bedside, 
when her quick ear caught through 
the open door the sound of a foot- 
step in the hall below. She looked 
for a moment at the old man, and 
saw that if not sleeping he appeared 
to sleep. She leaned over him for 
a moment, gave one gentle touch 
with her hand to the bed-clothes, 
then crept out into the parlour, and 
closed behind her the door of the 
bedroom. When in the middle of 
the outer chamber she listened 
again, and there was clearly a step 
on the stairs. She listened again, 
and she knew that the step was the 
step of her lover. He had come to 
her at last, then. Now, at this mo- 
ment, she lost all remembrance of 
her need of forgiving him.  For- 
giving him! What could there be 
to be forgiven to one who could 
make her so happy as she felt her- 
self to be at this moment? She 
opened the door of the room just 
as he had raised his hand to knock, 
and threw herself into his arms. 
“ Anton, dearest, you have come at 
last. But I am not going to scold. 
Iam so glad that you have come, 
my own one!” 

While she was yet speaking, he 
brought her back into the room, 
supporting her with his arm round 
her waist; and when the door was 
closed he stood over her still hold- 
ing her up, and looking down into 
her face, which was turned up to 
his. “Why do you not speak to 
me, Anton?” she said. But she 
smiled as she spoke, and there was 
nothing of fear in the tone of her 
voice, for his look was kind, and 
there was love in his eyes. 
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He stooped down over her, and 
fastened his lips upon her fore- 
head. She pressed herself closer 
against his shoulder, and shutting 
her eyes, as she gave herself up to 
the rapture of his .embrace, told 
herself that now all should be well 
with them. 

‘Dear Nina,” he said. “ Dearest, 
dearest Anton,” she replied. 

And then he asked after her fa- 
ther; and the two sat together for 
a while, with their knees almost 
touching, talking in whispers as to 
the condition of the old man. And 
they were still so sitting, and still 
so talking, when Nina rose from 
her chair, and put up her forefinger 
with a slight motion for silence, 
and a pretty look of mutual interest 
—as though Anton were already 
one of the same family ; and, touch- 
ing his hair lightly with her hand 
as she passed him, that he might 
feel how delighted she was to be 
able so to touch him, she went 
back to the door of the bedroom on 
tiptoe, and lifting the latch with- 
out a sound, put in her head and 
listened. But the sick man had not 
stirred. His face was still turned 
from her, as though he slept, and 
then, again closing the door, she 
came back to her lover. 

“He is quite quiet,” she said, 
whispering. 

“Does he suffer ?”” 

“T think not; he never com- 
plains; when he is awake he will 
sit with my hand within his own, 
and now and again there is a little 
pressure.” 

‘* And he says nothing ?” 

“Very little; hardly a word now 
and then; when he does speak, it 
is of his food.” 

“He can eat, then ?” 

“A morsel!of jelly, or a little 
soup. But, Anton, I must tell you; 
I tell you everything, you know; 
where do you think the things that 
he takes have come from? But per- 
haps you know.” 

‘* Indeed I do not.” 

““They were sent to me by Re- 
becca Loth.” 
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“By Rebecca!” 

“Yes; by your friend Rebecca, 
She must be a good girl.” 

* She is a good girl, Nina,” 

“And you shall know every- 
thing; see—she sent me _ these,” 
and Nina showed her shoes; “and 
the very stockings I have on; I 
am not ashamed that you should 

’ know.” 

“Your want, then, has been so 
great as that?” 

“Father has been very poor. 
How should he not be poor when 
nothing is earned? And she came 
here, and she saw it.” 

“She sent you these things ?” 

“Yes; Ruth came with them; 
there was a great basket with 
nourishing food for father. It was 
very kind of her. But, Anton, 
Rebecca says that I ought not to 
marry you, because of our religion. 
She says all the Jews in Prague 
will become your enemies.” 

“We will not stay in Prague; 
we will go elsewhere; there are 

: other cities besides Prague.” 

“Where nobody will know us?” 

““Where we will not be ashamed 
to be known.” 

“TI told Rebecca that I would 
give you back all your promises, if 
you wished me to do so.” 

“TI. do not wish it. I will not 
give you back your promises, Nina.” 

The enraptured girl again clung 
to him. ‘My own one,” she said, 
“my darling, my husband; when 
you speak to me like that, there 
is no girl in Bohemia so happy as I 
am. Hush! I thought it was fa- 
ther. But no; there is no sound. 
I do not mind what any one says 
to me, as long as you are kind.” 

She was now sitting on his knee, 
and his arm was round her waist, 
and she was resting her head against 
his brow; he had asked for no par- 
don, but all the past was entirely 
forgiven; why should she even 
think of it again? Some such 
thought was passing through her 
mind, when he spoke a word, and 
it seemed as though a dagger had 
gone into her heart. “About that 


paper, Nina?’  Accursed — docu- 
ment, that it should be brought 
again between them to dash the 
cup of joy from her lips at such a 
moment as this! She disengaged 
herself from his embrace, almost 
with a leap. “Well! what about 
the paper ?” she said. 

“Simply this, that I would wish 
to know where it is,” 

** And you think I have it?” 

“No; I do not think so; I am 
perplexed about it, hardly knowing 
what to believe; but I do not think 
you have it; I think that you know 
nothing of it.” 

“Then why do you mention it 
again, reminding me of the cruel 
words which you spoke before ?” 

“* Because it is necessary for both 
our sakes. I will tell you plainly 
just what I have heard: your ser- 
vant Souchey has been with me, 
and he says that you have it.” 

** Souchey !” 

“Yes, Souchey. It seemed strange 
enough to me, for I had always 
thought him to be your friend.” 

“Souchey has told you that I 
have got it?” 

“He says that it is in that desk,” 
and the Jew pointed to the old de- 
pository of all the treasures which 
Nina possessed. 

“He is a liar.” 

“T think he is so, though I can- 
not tell why he should have so lied; 
but I think he is a liar; I do not be- 
lieve that it is there; but in such a 
matter it is well that the facts should 
be put beyond all dispute. You will 
not object to my looking into the 
desk?” He had come there with 
a fixed resolve that he would de- 
mand to search among her papers. 
It was very unpleasant to him, and 
he knew that his doing so would be 
painful to her; but he told himself 
that it would be best for them both 
that he should persevere. 

“Will you open it, or shall I?” 
he said; and as he spoke, she looked 
into his face, and saw that all ten- 
derness and love were banished 
from it, and that the hard suspicious 
greed of the Jew was there instead. 
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“T will not unlock it,” she said; 
“there is the key, and you can do 
as you please.” Then she flung 
the key upon the table, and stood 
with her back up against the wall, 
at some ten paces distant from the 
spot where the desk stood. He 
took up the key, and placed it re- 
morselessly in the lock, and opened 
the desk, and brought all the papers 
forth on to the table which stood in 
the middle of the room. 

‘Are all my letters to be read?” 
she asked. 

“‘ Nothing is to be read,” he said. 

“Not that I should mind it; or 
at least I should have cared but 
little ten minutes since. There are 
words there may make you think I 
have been a fool, but a fool only 
too faithful to you.” 

He made no answer to this, but 
moved the papers one by one care- 
fully till he came to a folded docu- 
ment larger than the others. Why 
dwell upon it? Of course it was 
the deed for which he was search- 
ing. Nina, when from her station 
by the wall she saw'that there was 
something in her lover’s hands of 
which she had no _ knowledge, 
something which had been in her 
own desk without her privity,— 
came forward a step or two, looking 
with all her eyes. But she did not 
speak till he had spoken; nor did he 
speak at once. He slowly unfolded 
the document, and perused the head- 
ing of it; then he refolded it, and 
placed it on the table, and stood 
there with his hand upon it. 

“This,” said he, ‘is the paper 
for which I am looking. Souchey, 
at any rate, is not a liar.” 

‘How came it there?” said Nina, 
almost screaming in her agony. 

“That I know not; but Souchey 
is not a liar; nor were your aunt 
and her servant liars in telling me 
that I should find it in your hands.” 

“ Anton,” she said, “as the Lord 
made me, I knew not of it;” and 
she fell on her knees before his feet. 

He looked down upon her, scan- 
ning every feature of her face and 
every gesture of her body with hard 
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inquiring eyes. He did not stoop 
to raise her, nor, at the moment, 
did he say a word to comfort her. 
“ And you think that I stole it and 
put it there?” shesaid. She did not 
quail before his eyes, but seemed, 
though kneeling before him, to look 
up at him as though she would defy 
him. When first she had sunk upon 
the ground, she had been weak, and 
wanted pardon though she was ig- 
norant of all offence; but his hard- 
ness, as he stood with his eyes fixed 
upon her, had hardened her, and all 
her intellect, though not her heart, 
was in revolt against him. ‘“ You 
think that I have robbed you ?” 

“T do not know what to think,” 
he said. 

Then she rose slowly to her feet, 
and, collecting the papers which he 
had strewed upon the table, put 
them back slowly into the desk, and 
locked it. 

“You have done with this now,” 
she said, holding the key in her 
hand. 

“Yes; I do not want the key 

ain.” 

**And you have done with me 
also ?”” 

He paused a moment or two to 
collect his thoughts, and then he 
answered her. ‘Nina, I would 
wish to think about this before I 
speak of it* more fully. What step 
I may next take I cannot say with- 
out considering it much. I would 
not wish to pain you if I could help 
it.” 

“Tell me at once what it is that 
you believe of me?” 

“‘T cannot tell you at once. Re- 
becca Loth is friendly to you, andI 
will send her to you to-morrow.” 

“T will not see Rebecca Loth,” 
said Nina. ‘Hush! there is father’s 
voice. Anton, I have nothing more 
to say to you ;—nothing—nothing.” 
Then she left him, and went into 
her father’s room. 

For some minutes she was busy 
by her father’s bed, and went about 
her work with a determined alac- 
rity, as though she would wipe out 
of her mind altogether, for the mo- 
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ment, “any thought about her love 
and the Jew and the document that 
had been found in her desk; and 
for a while she was successful, with 
a consciousness, indeed, that she 
was under the pressure of a terrible 
calamity which must destroy her, 
but still with an outward presence 
of mind that supported her in her 
work. And her father spoke to her, 
saying more to her than he had 
done for days past, thanking her 
for her care, patting her hand with 
his, caressing her, and bidding her 
still be of good cheer, as God would 
certainly be good to one who had 
been so excellent adaughter. ‘ But 
I wish, Nina, he were not a Jew,” he 
said, suddenly. 

“Dear father, we will not talk 
of that now.” 

“* And he is a stern man, Nina.” 

But on this subject she would 
speak no further, and therefore she 
left the bedside for a moment, and 
offered him a cup, from which he 
drank. When he had tasted it he 
forgot the matter that had been in 
his mind, and said no further word 
as to Nina’s engagement. 

As soon as she had taken the cup 
from her father’s hand, she returned 
to.the parlour. It might be that 
Anton was still there. She had 
left him in the room, and had shut 
her ears against the sound of his 
steps, as though she were resolved 
that she would care nothing ever 
again for his coming or going. He 
was gone, however, and the room 
was empty, and she sat down in 
solitude, with her back against the 
wall, and began to realise her posi- 
tion.. He had told her that others 
accused her, but that he had not 
suspected her. He had not sus- 
pected her, but he had thought it 
necessary to search, and had found 
in her possession that which had 
made her guilty in his eyes! 

She would never see him again; 
—never willingly. It was not only 
that be would never forgive her, 
but that she could never now be 
brought to forgive him. He had 
stabbed her while her words of 


love were warmest in his ear. His 
foul suspicions had been present to 
his mind even while she was caress- 
ing him. He had never known 
what it was to give himself up 
really to his love for one moment. 
While she was seated on his knee, 
with her head pressed against his, 
his intellect had been busy with 
the key and the desk, as though he 
were a policeman looking for a 
thief, rather than a lover happy in 
the endearments of his mistress. 
Her vivid mind pictured all this to 
her, filling her full with every inci- 
dent of the insult she had endured. 
No. There must be an end of it 
now. If she could see her aunt 
that moment, or Lotta, or even 
Ziska, she would tell them that it 
should be so. She would say no- 
thing to Anton;—no, not a word 
again, though both might live for 
an eternity ; but she would write a 
line to Rebecca Loth, and tell the 
Jewess that the Jew was now free 
to marry whom he would among 
his own people. And some of the 
words that she thought would be 
fitting for such a letter occurred to 
her as she sat there. ‘I know 
now that a Jew and a Christian 
ought not to love each other as we 
loved. Their hearts are different.” 
That was her present purpose, but, 
as will be seen, she changed it after- 
wards. 

But ever and again as she streng- 
thened her resolution, her thoughts 
would run from her, carrying her 
back to the sweet rapture of some 
moment in which the man had 
been gracious to her; and even 
while she was struggling to teach 
herself to hate him, she would 
lean her head on one side, as 
though by doing so she might once 
more touch his brow with hers; 
and unconsciously she would put 
out her fingers, as though they 
might find their way into his hand. 
And then she would draw them 
back with a shudder, as though re- 
coiling from the touch of an adder. 

Hours had passed over her before 
she began to think whence had 
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come the paper which Trendellsohn 
had found in her desk; and then, 
when the idea of some fraud pre- 
sented itself to her, that part of 
the subject did not seem to her to 
be of great moment. It mattered 
but little who had betrayed her. 
It might be Rebecca, or Souchey, 
or Ruth, or Lotta, or all of them 
together. His love, his knowledge 
of her whom he loved, should have 
carried him aloft out of the reach 
of any such poor trick as that! 
What mattered it now who had 
stolen her key, and gone like a 
thief to her desk, and laid this plot 
for her destruction? That he 
should have been capable of being 
deceived by such a plot against her 
was enough for her. She did not 
even speak to Souchey on the sub- 
ject. In the .course of the after- 
noon he came across her as she 
moved about the house, looking 
ashamed, not daring to meet her 
eyes, hardly able to mutter a word 
to her. But she said not a syllable 
to him about her desk. She could 
not bring herself to plead the cause 
between her and her lover before her 
father’s servant. 

The greater part of the day she 
passed by her father’s bedside, but 
whenever she could escape from the 
room, she seated herself in the 
chair against the wall, endeavour- 
ing to make up her mind as to the 
future. But there was much more 
of passion than of thought within 
her breast. Never, never, never 
would she forgive him! Never 
again would she sit on his knee 
caressing him. Never again would 
she even speak to him. Nothing 
would she take from his hand, or 
from the hands of his friends! 
Nor would she ever stoop to take 
aught from her aunt, or from Ziska. 
They had triumphed over her. She 
knew not how. They had tri- 
umphed over her, but the triumph 
should be very bitter to them—very 
bitter, if there was any touch of hu- 
manity left among them. 

Later in the day there came to 
be something of motion in the 
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house. Her father was worse in 
health, was going fast, and the 
doctor was again there. And in 
these moments Souchey was with 
her, busy in the dying man’s room; 
and there were gentle kind words 
spoken between him and Nina—as 
would be natural between such 
persons at such a time. He knew 
that he had been a traitor, and the 
thought of his treachery was heavy 
at his heart; but he perceived that 
no immediate punishment was to 
come upon him, and it was some 
solace to him that he could be 
sedulous and gentle and _ tender. 
And Nina, though she knew that 
the man had given his aid in de- 
stroying her, bore with him not only 
without a hard word, but almost 
without a severe thought. What did 
it matter what such a one as Souchey 
could do? 

In the middle watches of that 
night the old man died, and Nina 
was alone in the world. Souchey, 
indeed, was with her in the house, 
and took from her all painful 
charge of the bed at which now her 
care could no longer be of use. 
And early in the morning, while it 
was yet dark, Lotta came down, 
and spoke words to her, of which 
she remembered nothing. And 
then she knew that her aunt Sophie 
was there, and that some offers 
were made to her at which she 
only shook her head. ‘Of course 
you will come up to us,’ aunt 
Sophie said. And she made many 
more suggestions, in answer to all 
of which Nina only shook her head. 
Then her aunt and Nina, with 
Lotta’s aid, fixed upon some plan, 
—Nina hardly knew what,—as to 
the morrow. She did not care to 
know what it was that they fixed. 
They were going to leave her alone 
for this day, and the day would 
be very long. She told herself 
that it would be long enough for 


her. 
When 


The day was very long. 
her aunt had left her she saw no 
one but Souchey and an old wo- 
man who was busy in the bedroom 
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which was now closed. She had 
stood at the foot of the bed with 
her aunt, but after that she did not 
return to the chamber. It was not 
only her father, who, for her, was 
now lying dead. She had loved 
her father well, but with a love 
infinitely greater she had loved 
another; and that other one was 
now dead to her also. What was 
there left to her in the world? 
The charity of her aunt, and Lotta’s 
triumph, and Ziska’s love? No 
indeed! She would bear neither 
the charity, nor the triumph, nor 
the love. One other visitor came 
to the house that day. It was Re- 
becca Loth. But Nina refused to 
see Rebecca. ‘‘Tell her,” she said 
to Souchey, “that I cannot see a 
stranger while my father is lying 
dead.” How often did the idea 
occur to her, throughout the terrible 
length of that day, that “he might 
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come to her? But he came not. “So 
much the better,” she said to her- 
self. “Were he to come, I would 
not see him.” 

Late in the evening, when the lit- 
tle lamp in the room had been al- 
ready burning for some hour or two, 
she called Souchey to her. “Take 
this note,” she said, “to Anton 
Trendellsohn.” 

““What! to-night ?”’ said Souchey, 
trembling. 

“Yes, to-night. It is right that 
he should know that the house is 
now his own, to do what he will 
with it.” 

Then Souchey took the note, which 
was as follows :— 

“My father is dead, and the 
house will be empty to-morrow. 
You may come and take your pro- 
perty without fear that you will be 
troubled by 

“Nia BaratKa.” 





SOCIAL 


Wuen Mrs. Malaprop claims for 
herself “a nice derangement of 
epitaphs,” she shows a delicate 
perception of what good talk should 
be. The person who can apply the 
right epithet on every occasion has 
not much to learn in the art of ex- 
pression; taste and discrimination 
have, in fact, received their last 
polish. We wonder what she would 
have said to the modern practice on 
this head, which substitutes hyper- 
bole for all nicety of definition. Hy- 
perbole has, indeed, from time im- 
memorial, been the one great collo- 
quial resource where this grace has 
been wanting. What rhetoricians 
have called the boldest of all 
tropes is also the most familiar. 
People who cannot define with any 
approach to accuracy have lived 
and died in ignorance of the defect, 
by indulging in wild exaggeration ; 
the wilder only the more forcible 
in their estimation, and boldly de- 
scriptive. There has always been 
a@ common stock of extreme terms, 


HYPERBOLE. 


which it is thought lively and clever 
to misapply, and which youth and 
vivacity have, in fact, turned to very 
amusing purpose. The beauty of 
every date has enjoyed calling her- 
self hideous if she affects to see 
the least cloud over her charms, 
and she dies about every trifle with 
a pretty grace. Sensibility has long 
been violently lavish of joys and 
sorrows above and below the occa- 
sion. Things are shocking, terrible, 
excruciating, enchanting, at a sort 
of hap-hazard. as to which is which. 
Energy has always dealt in high 
numbers, and been profuse in my- 
riads; and affection, playful or af- 
fected, ever talked in egregious su- 
perlatives and contraries. All this 
is so natural, so inevitable, while 
men’s animal spirits, or their am- 
bition to produce a sensation, are 
in advance of the perceptive and in- 
ventive faculty, that society would 
not know itself, if by any ordinance 
its members were restricted to a 
literal meaning, or an exact adjust- 
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ment of adverbs and adjectives: 
half the world must hold their 
tongues altogether. But what we 
note as a modern innovation is the 
tendency to extreme in this direc- 
tion, and the growing laziness of 
social emphasis. Never were nice- 
ties of opinion compressed into so 
small a compass as by the youth of 
the present day. We observe—and 
also find the practice adopted in all 
books which desire to reproduce 
society as it is—a general disposi- 
tion to reduce all definition to the 
use of two or three terms, Ail that 
affects the boy agreeably is jolly ; 
all that annoys the girl is horrid; 
all that they find, or pretend to 
find, irksome, troublesome, or op- 
pressive, is awful; though even 
this rule of adaptation may be 
reversed : while every shade and 
degree of satisfaction, from ease 
up to rapture, is expressed in 
a compound of the two; and the 
schoolboy—along with the consi- 
derable class that adopts his style 
—whose measure of content is 
filled up, is awfully jolly. Here is 
the climax to which nothing further 
can be added. 

We can understand the conveni- 
ence of this economy of mental ef 
fort. A word that will do for all 
occasions, and, like the bark of a 
dog, depend for its meaning upon 
intonation, upon force or vivacity 
of utterance, saves trouble, and 
reduces the intellectual expense of 
conversation to its minimum. But 
this, to all appearance, is not the 
view taken by the speaker, who has 
the air of doing something clever, 
and expressing himself with spirit ; 
as being urged to these eccentricities 
by a more than commonly vivid 
enjoyment of life. And sometimes 
the thing is effective. Far be it 
from us unduly to restrict the 
vagaries of animal spirits. Even 
from soft and ruddy lips, under the 
conciliatory charm of a musical ut- 
terance, these barbarous terms have 
been known, amusingly enough, 
to express the sweet audacity of 
youth. The rude formula surprises 
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like wit at the first hearing. But 
the worst of it is, that this method 
of creating a sensation is so easy, 
that it tempts to repetition, while 
there can be no repetition of agree- 
able surprise; and the hearer, ceas- 
ing to be diverted, falls into the 
reflective vein. It occurs to him, 
if these young folks habitually re- 
lieve themselves from the difficulty 
of selection, and feel they are com- 
mitting a witty sportive indiscre- 
tion by adopting these or kindred 
phrases, what they are to do when 
youth is past. There is a time, so 
far at least, when “jolly” and “ aw- 
ful” and “horrid” cease to be 
graceful. We are not amused by 
blind indiscriminate disgust or jol- 
lity in middle life. There must be 
a reason why. 

All good talk is an art, and owes 
much to practice. When one of 
these airy talkers nears thirty, who 
has hitherto made two or three ad- 
verbs and adjectives serve his or 
her turn, we can scarcely picture to 
ourselves a more helpless case. He 
has taste enough to feel that such 
high-pressure terms are no longer 
for him; they strike upon his own 
as well as the listener’s ear, as 
painfully at variance with the 
subdued level of his spirits. He is 
satisfied to be comfortable without 
any sense of irrepressible unintelli- 
gent delight in the mere sense of 
life. Yet what is he todo? Heis 
not willing to give up emphasis, 
which is the spice of conversation, 
but where is he to find it? We are 
satisfied that many fluent talkers 
among our youth will be stranded 
ten years hence, and will have to 
retire into social obscurity, their 
style pointless, the right word never 
presenting itself, simply. because a 
few obtrusive but inadmissible ex- 
pressions will always keep to the 
front of memoryy and put every 
fitting, select epithet out of reach, 
till the moment which called for it 
is past. 

Ordinary English discourse is 
astonishingly wanting in neatness 
and exactitude; and we believe the 
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failing to be a growing one. A 
generation or two ago, Madame de 
Staél said that the English could 
talk well, but that, as the talent for 
conversation was useless in the ser- 
vice of ambition among them, they 
took no trouble about it. Eloquence 
of diction has not grown in favour 
since then. Nobody cares to listen 
as they used to do to good talk; so, 
what people say must be condensed. 
An impression must be conveyed by 
some rapid means, and hyperbole is 
the readiest means. As a fact, few 
would exaggerate if they could say 
the thing exactly as it really is, so 
thrilling a pleasure is it to hit the 
mark. Wide-shooting is the com- 
mon refuge of the tongue, which 
cannot measure or discriminate. 
Timid unobservant minds resort to 
it in mere hopelessness of successful 
plain speaking. They would not 
willingly shoot short of their aim, 
and therefore send their arrow any- 
where so it is beyond the target. 
Our language is full of the superla- 
tives of impotent exaggeration ; and 
the mind that indulges in them 
must live in a muddle. Accurate 
speaking as much drives to accurate 
thinking as clear thought leads to 
clear speech. Tongue and thought 
play into each other’s hands, 
Practice in words clears up ideas. 
People who have néver sought 
into the causes of what pleases or 
repels can have nothing to say to 
the purpose; but, by realising the 
charm of expressing themselves 
correctly, as far as their light goes, 
they are driven to thought, and thus 
nourish dormant discrimination into 
life. The uniform appeal to the vast 
and vague, the hyperbolical vein 
applied to common things, is irre- 
concilable with anything else but a 
dull, untrained perception, a blind- 
ness inborn—or the result of laziness 
—to the nice varieties and subtle 
characteristics which distinguish 
things seemingly alike, and give to 
each its identity. Hence the weari- 
ness we feel when long subject to 
this large, burly, lavish style of 
talk; whether vaguely indefinite, 
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or (a kindred though advanced 
temptation) passing from the ab 
stract to the concrete, giving a 
body to exaggeration, shooting with 
the long bow in_ circumstantial 
narrative, and fixing quality and 
conditions with a view rather to 
effect than to truth. We weary, 
not because our mioral sense is 
wounded by hearing things that 
are vaguely or positively untrue, 
but of some intellectual deficiency 
in the speaker. Hyperbole, to 
please, needs a fine active fancy ; 
it is indulged in, for the most 
part, through the want of this 
faculty, and in a desperate effort 
to conceal the void alike from 
speaker and listener. Yet perhaps 
of all figures humanity can least 
spare the hyperbole; it is the nat- 
ural, the legitimate, nay the only 
engine for a large class of feelings, 
thoughts, and aspirations—the ne- 
cessary reaction from rigid fact. It 
is only when it expresses neither 
animal spirits, nor sense of life, nor 
emotion, nor passion, nor the sub- 
lime, nor the unknown, nor the 
grotesque, nor the ridiculous—when 
it is neither grand, nor witty, nor 
satirical, nor insolent, nor contemp- 
tuous—that we take exception to its 
rhetorical use; only when people 
treat plain things hyperbolically, 
because they cannot treat them ex- 
actly, and are lost to all sense of 
proportion. 

Beyond these natural and legiti- 
mate calls for its use, hyperbole has 
another sphere, the most familiar 
of all, though not so distinctly ac- 
knowledged—we may say, indeed, 
under a cloud, because in it fancy 
works in the trammels of a certain 
subservience to fact; and that is 
panegyric. The original Panegyrical 
Oratory is said to have grown out of 
a strong feeling of the pleasure of 
existence; and a short-lived bom- 
bastic exaltation undoubtedly fits 
well still with certain occasions 
where men meet to testify that the 
world is worth living in. But it 
was better understood in its first 
rise. The panegyric spoken before 
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excited Athenian multitudes was 
a permitted lie, recognised as such 
both by speaker and hearer, and 
distinctly opposed by critics to the 
Veracious. The orator made it part 
of his art to diminish and magnify 
solely with a view to effect, to dress 
up facts for the occasion, to tickle 
the ears of his audience with illu- 
sions, which they knew to be such 
in the long-run, but which met 
with temporary acceptance as ideal 
truth. Such hyperbole we are all 
sufficiently acquainted with: still; 
but it needs a packed audience, and 
the worst of it is, it soon goes out of 
date and gets misunderstood. When 
aman says a thing, it requires some 
largeness of mind, the occasion 
being past, to perceive that he did 
not intend us to think he meant it; 
and this because it has become 
more a class feature than a graceful 
necessity of some special occasion. 
It is the one force of American 
popular eloquence; it is the engine 
of the demagogue, who flatters his 
audience at the expense of every 
person and institution beside. It 
is the open resource of the social 
speaker; it secures the journalist 
his readers ; even the popular prea- 
cher finds its use. Under its inspi- 
ration the orator’s conscience is 
emancipated from severe fact. He 
rejoices in a grasp of the spirit 
above the letter of his theme. The 
present and the visible occupy and 
crowd up every corner of his per- 
ception; nothing that is past or to 
come can compare with the now 
and the present; he has reached a 
climax of joy, or fruition, or pre- 
eminence, which his hearers in some 
way or other share, or have assisted 
to bring about. The action under 
review is unprecedented. The hero 
of the hour has no fellow; the time, 
the occasion, has been foreseen and 
prepared for by all the preceding 
ages, and now absorbs the interest 
of an attentive universe. This is 
all very well while the occasion and 
the circumstance last; but the mo- 
ment the cold daylight of common 
sense is suffered to bear upon it, 
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people have a sense of having been 
taken in, and then hard words are 
used. 

All other forms of the hyperbole, 
if they are good to start with, keep 
their nature; but the panegyric, from 
such causes as these, becomes cor- 
rupt with time, and then it is “‘ful- 
some,” “servile,” “false,” “ trucu- 
lent,” “base.” People will be over- 
severe on the boastful hyperbole of 
a past age, which evidently took its 
cue from the ancients. We are con- 
vinced that, when the good people 
of three hundred years back, fol- 
lowed by Dryden and the thorough- 
going panegyrists of his time, wrote 
eulogistic prefaces, poems, dedica- 
tions, which make us stare, and think 
ourselves so much more honest than 
they, the thing was understood by 
contemporaries. They were never 
supposed to mean it in any absolute, 
exclusive sense. They were well 
seen to be exercising an art, and 
judged by the success of that art. 
All that they said to the contrary 
in well-turned verse did not render 
a counteracting undercurrent of 
opinion dishonourable. But still, 
as we have granted, there is in this 
style a commerce with fact which 
is fatal to the life of hyperbole; it 
loses its nature and gets called a lie. 
It is not known for what it is, away 
from its context of time and place. 
The panegyrist of every age gets 
called names, and each age as it 
encourages him gets called names 
too. There is a notion of profit and 
bargain attached to the practice, and 
the toleration of it, which distin-. 
guishes it from other flights. We 
cannot help a suspicion that Walsh, 
for example, had ulterior views 
upon William when he makes a. 
demigod of him, and ends a sound: 
ing enough verse with— 


“These acts made Hercules a god, 
And great Nassau a king ;” 


and winds up his poem with the 
disclaimer— 
* These subjects suit not with the lyre. 


Muse! to what height dost thou aspire? 
Pretending to rehearse 
2y¥ 
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The thoughts of gods and godlike kings ; 
Cease, cease to lessen lofty things 
By mean ignoble verse.” 


And yet they probably only struck 
his contemporaries as neat turns 
which did his ‘‘muse” credit: and 
William himself, simply as compli- 
ments the occasion absolutely de- 
manded. 

A notable example of this pane- 
gyrical hyperbole is to be found in 
the great French preachers. They 
knew, and they knew that their 
hearers knew, of the enormous 
scandals of the Court of the Grand 
Monarque, but it did not wound 
anybody’s conscience to attribute 
to him godlike qualities, and to 
represent him as the one object on 
which the eyes of the visible and in- 
visible world were alike bent with 
approving wonder. No language 
could be found exalted enough to 
express the glory of their King. 
Le Ciel, I’ Univers, and Les Anges 
are assumed to be pretty exclu- 
sively occupied with the triumphs 
and magnanimity of Louis and his 
generals. They are all divinities 
together, so far as being lifted 
above common humanity is con- 
cerned. And this we believe from 
no base or selfish motives in the 
flatterer, but that really the nation, 
and the eloquence of the nation, 
was in such a stretched, tip-toe, 
crowing state of elation that lan- 
guage less full-dress and decorated 
would have been felt inadequate 
on all hands. Nota man in France 
could talk reasonably on such a 
theme, or, if he did, could have got a 
hearing. Hence, passages selected 
by critics of the day for commenda- 
tion and example, are precisely what 
would now be adduced as illustra- 
tions of gross and venal flattery 
and bombast, of which the present 
age is incapable. Moliére, who 
showed himself so alive in his 
‘Precieuses’ to the fashionable 
hyperbole of conversation, one can 
hardly suppose blind to the general 
excesses of oratory and of public 
declamation; but if so, he escaped 
suspicion. No conscience and no 
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taste was awake to any touch of 
offence. Dryden, influenced by 
French taste, and the poet of all 
others most imbued by the spirit 
of his own day, was not likely to 
come second in this easy field for 
florid invention. He made a good 
start when a boy, in the lines 
quoted by Johnson, upon a noble- 
man dying of small-pox; where 
the pustules are first rosebuds, then 
gems, and at length stars— 


“No comet need foretell his change drew 


on 
Whose ‘corpse might seem a _ constella- 
tion,” 


He makes quite as free with the 
angels as any Frenchman. They 
gather to review the king's fleet :— 


** To see the fleet upon the ocean move 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the sky, 
And Heaven,as if there wanted light above, 
For tapers, made two glaring comets 
rise.’ 


Now, when the days of dedi- 
cations and all incident tempta- 
tions are over, the language Dryden 
permitted himself does amaze one. 
But it is not more strange that he 
could write what he did, than that 
the person addressed, and the public 
who read, could tolerate it. The 
only solution is, that there was 
a general understanding on such 
things. It was a heightened form 
of the universal, and to us ful- 
some, social hyperbole of that day. 
He thought it possible to write 
to Lord Dorset, a man of intellect 
enough to know the measure of 
his own powers: ‘There is more 
of salt in all your verses than I 
have seen in any of the moderns, or 
even of the antients.” ‘It is inci- 
dent to an elevated understanding, 
like your lordship’s, to find out the 
errors of other men, but it is your 
prerogative to pardon them, ; 
and to forgive the many failings of 
those who, with their wretched art, 
cannot arrive to those heights that 
you possess, from a happy, abun- 
dant, and native genius, which are 
as inborn to you as they were to 
Shakspeare, and, for aught I know, 
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to Homer.” How dense would 
poor Dryden think the posterity 
which pronounces upon all this as 
“ servility :” and sees anything un- 
suited to the imperious necessity for 
saying something handsome when, 
in testimony to a nobleman’s good- 
nature, he gravely asserts that it is 
impossible for Lord Dorset to have 
either enemies or mere acquaintan- 
ces. ‘* They who have conversed 
with you are ever and inviolably 
yours.” ‘Neither can we say we 
think we admire and love you 
above all other men; there is a 
certainty in the proposition, and 
we know it.” To address a witty 
and affable nobleman in a _pre- 
face to Juvenal, and to treat him 
with less than divine honours, 
would be to convict himself of 
unfitness for the task of trans- 
lating a great classic. It was 
an occasion for fine speeches, and 
it was not in him to disappoint 
expectation. But that in the course 
of ages a generation should be born 
which supposed he said all this 
seriously, would, we are satisfied, 
never occur to him. What! im- 
agine that he wanted Lord Dorset 
to believe him, or to suspect him of 
anything beyond civility, when he 
pronounced him the better poet of 
the two, because he writes, ‘‘ There 
is not an English writer this day 
living who is not perfectly con- 
vinced that your lordship excels 
all others in all the several parts of 
poetry that you have undertaken to 
adorn.” ‘The strain has as little to do 
with conscience as with our views 
of personal dignity. So long as 
things sounded well, Dryden at least 
did not care for a strict consistency, 
and could insinuate a satire in the 
very midst of the most high-flown 
panegyric. Thus, in his monstrous 
eulogy on Charles IL, he prettily 
contrives to represent him as but 
a@ mean rewarder of literary merit 
on earth, while he is exalted to its 
guardian angel in heaven. The 
‘* officious Muses” had accompanied 
him to our shores on his restora- 
tion :— 
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¢ — little was their hire and light their 
gain 
Yet something to their share he threw $ 
Fed from his hand, they sung and flew, 
— of Paradise, that lived on morning 


wD. 

Oh, never let their lays his name forget ; 
The pension of a prince’s praise is great. 
Live, then, thou great encourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts ; 

Live blest above, almost invoked helow ; 
Live and receive this pious vow, 

Our patron once, our guardian angel now.” 


If any of our readers are disposed 
to take offence at our too easy 
morality on this score, we can only 
say we are driven to it. We, too, 
have a received system of social 
hyperbole. We make excuses for 
a past age to defend ourown. We 
do hear respectable men say such 
things, and commit themselves to 
such enormous statements when 
compliment is the order of the day, 
that a theory is absolutely neces- 
sary to reconcile ourselves with es- 
timable humanity, that does the 
work of the world, and does it well 
too. 

The truth was, in ‘our Augustan 
age no writer, treating of things of 
the day, felt himself up to the mark 
if he did not either lift up his theme 
to the skies or cast it to the swine, 
as party or personal considerations 
demanded. Whatever _venality 
there was lay in making use, 
for private purposes, of hyperbole, 
which the previous generation of 
poets had devised simply to show 
their parts. The “enormous and 
disgusting,” yet ingenious hyper- 
bole of the Donne and Cowle 
school, which passed for imagi- 
nation, made flattery easy when 
applied to that purpose. Peo- 
ple were so used to the flinging 
of ideas together, prodigious in 
their opposition, that nothing was 
properly fanciful and ingenious 
that did not outrage proportion. A 
lady is not fair unless she dazzles 
the fishes when she bathes with a 
light brighter than the sun; nor 
does a lover get credit for his pas- 
sion if his sighs do not magni 
and accumulate into a high win 
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Nothing obvious, nothing naturally 
suggested by the subject, passed for 
fancy; truth and feeling were the 
last things thought of;—in this. re- 
sembling our poor and bare domes- 
tic hyperbole, to which people are 
driven from the same inability to 
realise their subject, while so pain- 
fully failing in the resource and 
ingenuity by which the sharp-wit- 
ted poets in the age of conceits 
covered their defects. It is this 
hyperbole, an affectation of excess 
to hide depravation and tenuity, 
that haunts our meetings and part- 
ings, which inflates the social orator, 
which stultifies the natural influence 
of the special scene. Everything is 
overdone in the endeavour not to 
disgrace an occasion which the ex- 
aggerator in his inner heart is con- 
scious of not coming up to. 

Yet of all figures it is the one 
which neither socially nor oratori- 
cally, nor in domestic literature, 
could we do without. A good hy- 
perbole is an exquisite enjoyment. 
It hits the fancy with a double sat- 


isfaction—it magnifies the common 
and familiar, which is our native 
sphere, and brings the vast within 


an easy distance. Through this 
sleight of hand, there is nothing 
that a good hearty hyperbole does 
not for the time even us with. In 
fact, it owes much of its agreeable- 
ness to this knack of making great 
things subservient to our diversion, 
and subduing them to our lighter 
needs; and though simple force, 
expressing itself within the compass 
of plain speaking, never has recourse 
to exaggeration, there are occasions 
when, only by touches of the impos- 
sible, by compelling resemblances 
in things dissimilar, by magnifying 
the familiar out of its identity, can 
a full, strong impression be con- 
veyed. We speak of it here not as 
an engine of sublimity or terror, but 
as.a social inspirer and elevator; as 
giving magnitude to our trifles, dig- 
nity to our quarrels, importance to 
our place and work in the world, and, 
above all, pre-eminence to the present 
—a very necessary inflation if most 
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of us are to be content with our own 
task and office. We are, perforce, in- 
terested in matters which will sink 
presently like a drop into the ocean 
of time: hyperbole inflates the drop 
into a very respectable, nay, por- 
tentous, bubble, and satisfies us 
till the collapse come, by which 
time another is ready to take its 
place. Thus, in every party crisis, 
what should we do without it? The 
question may be small, local, insig- 
nificant,—the struggle a mere storm 
in a tea-cup,—looked at from a 
matter-of-fact point of view; but 
hyperbole sustains our self-respect 
and gives dignity to: our excite- 
ment. All history is invoked to 
find a parallel, and fails to find it. 
In every contest where the pas- 
sions are well roused, hyperbole 
assists us to find something unpre- 
cedented; and people who with- 
out this stimulant might feel their 
cause and themselves unimportant 
to the outer world, by its aid squab- 
ble through their lives in a com- 
fortable complacency. 

It is only the minority who 
can do their work, knowing pre- 
cisely its amount of importance 
and utility; most men need mag- 
nifying-glasses. What would the 
press do without it, the prover- 
bial country editor ?—the religious 
newspaper, which is indeed the 
privileged field for this figure, as 
in fact meddling with subjects that 
affect our highest interests? Every 
reader has his examples, fruitful in 
vituperative hyperbole. Our eye 
chances to fall on a last year’s 
organ of the Papacy, which will il- 
lustrate our meaning: ‘There is 
not on record an insiance of more 
stupendous duplicity and _ perfidy 
than that invasion of Sicily by 
Garibaldi, under the advice, guid- 
ance, and protection of Count 
Cavour and Lord Palmerston, the 
two wickedest and most perverse 
plotters against the Church and 
against Continental peace and order 
that ever cursed Europe.” No 
doubt the interests involved here 
are momentous ones, but the style 
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convinces one that the editor will 
never want heroes to out-Herod these 
Herods, even if he has to seek for 
them ina parish vestry. And hap- 
pily this strain does not perpetuate 
antipathies. Superlatives break no 
bones. An hyperbolical philippic 
leaves us much where it found 
us when the storm is over; hence 
the magnanimity with which foam- 
ing disputants and rival editors can 
compliment and felicitate each other 
when the occasion for panegyric ar- 
rives. ' 

But wit is the true sphere for 
the social hyperbole, enlarging its 
resources indefinitely. Hyperbole 
is so loose of details that it may 
touch the awful, the horrible, the 
disgusting, even the profane, with- 
out offence, without conveying the 
revolting features of the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed; just serv- 
ing itself of so much as fits its pur- 
pose, and ignoring the rest. Who 
thinks in Charles Lamb’s chapter 
on roast pig of the pig’s inconveni- 
ence in that constantly recurring 
incendiarism; or finds his nerves 
wince when Miss Bronte’s ill-chosen 
word nearly plucks the eyes out of 
her tutor’s head? Who feels the 
facts involved in Colonel Crockett’s 
threat of eating any man opposed 
to General Jackson? or who reads 
with any recoil of the civilities 
which passed between the opposing 
pickets before Charleston, when 
one cried, ‘Would not you like to 
have some of our Johnny-cakes for 
your wormy bread?” the other re- 
flected, “This was a hard hit. 
The Federal bread is certainly very 
bad just now, the worms very large 
and very lively! but we did not 
know before that they could be 
seen from the enemy’s works.” 
Anything absolutely impossible af- 
fects us more by its impossibil- 
ity than by any other of its con- 
ditions, and there is a positive 
satisfaction in entertaining repul- 
sive ideas divested of their repul- 
siveness. Nobody can be in very 
evil case who can express its in- 
conveniences in a neat hyperbole. 
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The parson knew how to keep the 
cold from heart and hearth who 
described his living— 

*Mi snowy hills, Inclement skies 

One shivers with the arctic wind ; 

One hears the polar axis grind.” @ 
The quickened fancy itself gives 
tone. By affecting to magnify 
trouble, though it be real; the fun 
that works in every situation in life 
is brought to the front. 

Thus, if a man wants us to feel 
for us or for his cause he must not 
exaggerate. Pathos will have no- 
thing to do with hyperboles; it 
keeps to its point, and affects us 
through a reproduction of a scene 
or a situation, guided to the moving 
points by the instinct of feeling. 
Numbers and vastness in their own 
nature counteract pathos. We are 
apt to feel more for an individual’s 
calamity than if a thousand share 
in it. But this is because we lose 
the effect of literal and exact re- 
presentation. Cowper, in his dirge, 
—set to the music of a knell—which 
tells how 


“ Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men,” 


makes us feel for eight hundred 


men like one. But this is done 
by a simplicity and exactness of 
detail rarely attainable, or even 
aimed at, where the fate of num- 
bers is concerned. Contrast our 
sense of pity in a plain tale 
and that designed to be excited 
by the Rabbins’ account of a great 
slaughter made of their people, 
when “there were such torrents 
of holy blood shed as_ carried 
rocks of a hundred yards’ circum- 
ference above three miles into the 
sea.”” But we are not seriously com- 
paring styles of expression so far 
removed from one another as the 
Oriental and our own, though 
Southey has done his best to re- 
concile modern English ears to 
Eastern hyperbole. 

Love is never so light and airy a 
sentiment as when its pains and 
longings are played with through 
this medium, Waller could not 
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have been inspired by a serious 

assion when he composed his sweet 
ines which represent his Sacharissa 
the sole object of his own and the 
world’s devotion. It is by no means 
an extreme instance; but so pretty 
in @ defiance of cold fact that we 
give it :-— 

“That which her slender waist confined 

Shall now my joyful temples bind. 


No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely dear ; 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair, 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


Hyperbole is, we need not say, 
the inevitable language of gallantry 
where feeling is not the thing to 
be conveyed, and, indeed, would 
change gallantry into something 
else, and so spoil sport. Not that 
the following charming and distin- 
guished hyperbole, from Lord Dor- 
set’s Song to the Ladies of England, 
was unprompted by feeling, but it 
was the fever of excitement on the 
eve of an engagement, quickening 
the whole nature, and wit, as a 
prominent feature of that nature, 
into intenser action :— 


“Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind. 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way— 
The tide shall bring them twice a-day. 


The king, with wonder and surprise, 
Will swear the seas grew bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they used of old: 
But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall Stairs, 
With a fa la la la la,” + 


Of course, the whole wit of the 
‘Rape of the Lock’ lies in the ex- 
quisite use of this figure as an en- 
gine of gallantry. What prodigious 
machinery brought to bear on in- 
finitesimal matters! We are never 
tired of the opposition of great 
ideas with small; the egregious 
comparisons and the apotheosis of 
trifles: from the toilet where 


“The nymph adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers,” 


and 


* Awful beauty puts on all its arms ;” 


and most terrible among them the 
redoubtable lock, nourished by the 
nymph 


“To the destruction of mankind,” 


to the offices of invisible genii, some 
of whom 


“ Brew fiercest tempests in the wintry main ;” 
while others, as potent over nature, 


“Steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash ;” 


or concentrate their cares on a lap- 
dog— 


“ Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock.” 


Again, the combat of beaux and 
belles— 


‘* While through the press enraged Thalestris 

flies, 

And scatters death around from both her eyes, 

A beau, and witling, perished in the throng, 

One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

*O cruel nymph, a living death I bear,’ 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast ; 

. Those | eyes are made so killing,’ was his 
last.’ 


But the whole poem is an ex- 
ample. The hyperbole of. wits 
compels us to a supreme (though 
momentary) realisation of the near 
and familiar over the remote; and 
so is often a prodigious mode of 
expressing man’s supremacy. Thus 
Mrs. Partington mops out the At- 
lantic; and “all the planets and co- 
mets,” according to Sydney Swith’s 
showing, ‘‘meant to stop and look 
on at the first meeting of Parliament 
after the passing of the Reform 
Bill ;’ and when his friends the 
Whigs were turned out of office, the 
same authority announced, ‘“ No- 
thing can exceed the fury of the 
Whigs; they mean not only to 
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change everything upon the earth, 
but to alter the tides and to sus- 
pend the principles of gravitation 
and vegetation, and to tear down 
the solar system.” This certainly 
assists us to a notion of the temper 
of the Whigs upon being thwarted 
when they thought they held the 
world in a string. Yet these Titans 
can be individually very small in 
the same hands when he practises 
his diminishing powers. ‘ When 
are we to see you?” he writes to 
Jeffrey; ‘a difficult thing at all 
times to do.” 

Hyperbole is the natural resource 
of contempt; indeed, through this 
means alone can it be judiciously 
expressed, or perhaps expressed at 
all. For contempt as an active 
feeling is incompatible with a 
calm dispassionate judgment, and 
rushes into violent injurious com- 
parisons. Hence the whole voca- 
bulary of insult; and it is astonish- 
ing the appetite the world has for 
this exercise of imagination, and 
how unduly, as we think, the great 
masters of the art have been esti- 
mated. What would “Junius” be 
without his hyperbolical detraction, 
which the world of his day gloated 
over? Dip into these famous Let- 
ters, and pages and pages of 
coarse contempt make us wonder 
at the taste of our fathers. 


“Whether you have talents (he writes 
to the Duke of Grafton) to support you 
at a crisis of such difficulty and danger, 
should long since have been considered. 
Judging truly of your disposition, you 
have perhaps mistaken the extent of 
your capacity. Good faith and folly 
have so long been received as synonymous 
terms that the reverse of the proposition 
has grown into credit, and every villain 
fancies himself a man of abilities. It is 
the apprehension of your friends, my 
lord, that you have drawn some hasty 
conclusion of this sort, and that a partial 
reliance upon your moral character has be- 
trayed you beyond the depth of your 
understanding. ... Lord Bute found 
no resource of dependence or security in 
the proud imposing superiority of Lord 
Chatham’s abilities, the shrewd inflexible 
judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild 
but determined integrity of Lord Rock- 
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ingham. His views and situation re- 
quired a creature void of ail these pro- 
perties ; and he was forced to go through 
every division, resolution, composition, 
and refinement of political chemistry, 
before he happily arrived at the — 
mortuum of vitriol in your grace. Fiat 
and insipid in your retired state, but, 
brought into action, you become vitriol 
again,” &ec. &. &e. 


This Brobdignagian strain took 
the reader of a day which had been 
used to see contempt one of the 
favourite vehicles for wit. Nobody 
passed muster who had not mis- 
called somebody in swelling and 
noisy periods. For us, we can’t ad- 
mire one sort of sound hearty vitu- 
peration much more than another. 
There is a decided likeness, for ex- 
ample, between all this talk of 
vitriol and villany, and the mode 
and terms adopted by a certain 
virago, celebrated by De Quincey 
as affording diversion to Cole- 
ridge and his set, to express her 
contempt of her husband: Junius 
allowing his public to read the Jet- 
ter, she courting hers through the 
superscription. Doubtless because 
her husband had ceased to open 
her letters, she hit upon the plan 
of expressing her opinion of him 
upon the cover, and would address ~ 
him through the post-office in such 
periphrases as, ‘To that supreme of 
rogues that looks the hang-dog that 
he is, Doctor (such a doctor!) An- 
drew Bell!” Or, ‘To that ape of apes, 
and knave of knaves, who is record- 
ed to have once paid a debt—but a 
small one, you may be sure—in 
fact, it was 44d. Had it been on 
the other side of 6d., he must have 
died before he could have achieved 
so dreadful a sacrifice.” An effec- 
tive hyperbole certainly, as well re- 
lished probably by its readers, and 
inflicting as sharp a sting on its 
victim, as the more laboured in- 
vective which precedes it. There 
is force in both the stilted and the 
grotesque. They are provoked by a 
real need of expression in opposi- 
tion to the flatter vituperation to 
which the ears of our own genera- 
tion are accustomed. 
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The grotesque in all its branches 
is made up of hyperbole. Our youth 
is trained to it in the pantomime, 
where alone is any deliberate attempt 
made to produce the figure visibly 
and in action; though we may be 
used enough to undesigned and seri- 
ous monstrosities of disproportion, 
typified in the idolatry of that ancient 
people who worshipped a fly and 
sacrificed an ox to it; or in the 
crime of that learned, and amiable 
as learned, French antiquary, who 
murdered his best friend to become 
possessed of a medal, without which 
his collection was incomplete. It is 
the inexhaustible resource of the 
circus, where by no means the worst 
hyperboles are to be met with; the 
figure owing its success, as we see 
in American humour, to a fine 
natural vein rather than to a po- 
lished cultivation. The wit of the 
clown introduces a simple audience 
to intellectual exercises, of which 
their common life is too bare, and 
so serves an educational purpose. 
The mouth he knows, that is wider 
than from y’ear to y’ear, for it is 
from here to yonder, is a difficult 
idea for even a practised’ intelli- 
gence to catch and make its own; 
but the effort does something, in- 
ducting the infant and the rustic 
into abstractions. 

There are sensations and impres- 
sions that can only be adequately 
apprehended by hyperbole, by a bold 
paradox, which critics of the nar- 
rower sort denounce as absurdity. 
We mean where the thing to be 
described is a negation, incapable 
of an active existence, yet to be 
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realised must be imagined as pos- 
sessing life and- action. Dryden 
was persecuted with perpetual ridi- 
cule for his lines— 

“A horrid stillness first invades the ear, 

And in that sil we a tempest fear.” 
Yet he hits his mark by ‘shooting 
beyond it. And no imagination 
can treat of silence so as to convey 
the idea of it and satisfy the ear’s 
experience of its effect upon the 
brain without a similar violence to 
vulgar sense. Thus Wordsworth 
writes— 
“The silent 

skies ;”* 
and Sydney Smith of those flashes 
of silence which made Macaulay’s 
talk so much more agreeable than 
it had been before they illuminated 
his eloquence. 

We began by commenting on the 
popular tendency to exaggeration 
in familiar discourse, the endeavour 
of our sprightly youth to impart 
vivacity to their style by the use 
of a tried and universally popular 
formula. There we think them 
on a wrong tack. By all means, 
we say, let them be forcible, and 
hyperbolically forcible if they will; 
but what we have desired, and 
bring to their notice is, that all 
hyperbole that really pleases is an 
immediate effort of the fancy, that 
there is no common stock of hyper- 
boles with a monopoly to please, 
and that those who affect them, if 
they would win credit, must follow 
Acre’s system with his oaths, and 
strike them off fresh and appro- 
priate to the occasion. 





hills and more than silent 
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FOREIGN INTERFERENCE WITH THE TAI-PINGS, * 


Mr. Tomas Taytor Meapows,t 
Commander Brine,t Mr. Wade, in 
his valuable translations of Chinese 
state papers, and other writers, have 
done so much to illustrate the first 
nine years of the Tai-ping § Rebel- 
lion, that the general course of that 
movement up to 1859 must be tol- 
erably familiar to English readers. 
The growing ferocity of Hung Sew- 
tsuen, and of his attendant Wangs 
or Princes, the manner in which 
“the exterminating decree” was 
enforced, the expedition against 
Peking, and the fluctuating fortunes 
of the’ Tai-pings, need only be thus 
briefly referred to here in order to 
an elucidation of the events which 
accomplished the suppression of 
Tai-pingdom. 

It is of importance, however, to 
notice that, in 1859, increased ac- 
tivity on the part of the Imperi- 
alist authorities, together with the 
exhausting nature of Tai-ping occu- 
pation had very nearly put an 
end to the rebellion. The events 


which thereafter occurred are of 
great importance, as explaining how 
it was that we became mixed up 
at all with the internal affairs of 
China, and were finally led to the 
adoption of measures which had 
great effect in suppressing the re- 
bellion. On the history of this 
critical period a great deal of new 
matter has recently been obtained 
in the autobiographies of the Chung 
Wang, the Kan Wang, and other 
rebel kings, who, before being put 
to death by the Imperial authori- 
ties, occupied the brief remainder of 
their days in writing out accounts 
of their history. The character ot 
the Tai-pings has also been illus- 
trated by the letters and deposi- 
tions of unfortunate foreigners who 
took service with them. A num- 
ber of papers, official and private, 
Chinese and English, have also 
been examined with reference to 
this subject, and the representa- 
tions of the Tai-pings themselves 
have been taken into account. 





* See previous article in our November number, “ Celestial Rule and Rebellion,” 


+ ‘The Chinese and their Rebellions.’ 


London, 1856. 


‘The Taeping Rebellion in China.’ London, 1862. 
This word, which signifies “great peace,” is pronounced with a strong aspirate 


after the T; with the ai like y in “ my ;” 


It has also been written ‘* T’hai-ping,” “Tae-ping,” and “ Ti-ping.” 
amberg, the biographer of Hung Sew-tsuen, 


these methods is that used by Mr. 


and with the vowel in ping as in ‘‘ ring.” 
The first of 


and is the most correct of all; but it is unnecessarily cumbrous for ordinary use. 
“Tae-ping,” the English official way of spelling the word, was probably a sino- 
logue’s attempt to express the aspirate; but it is open tothe fatal objection that it 
causes ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred to pronounce the 7ae with a broad 
sound, as in “lay” or “hay,” which is as far from the Chinese as could well be 
imagined. ‘Ti-ping” will not do, because it suggests that the Zi should be 
sounded as in “tippet.” It may be said that “Tai-ping” is open to a similar ob- 
jection, because there are such words as “tail” and “tailor; but in point of fact, 
instead of suggesting such a sound of the Zai, it does that of our word “tie.” 
Though not perfect, it is the best representation which has been offered, and has 
the advantage of being well known both in English and French literature. The 
most perfectly correct spelling would be “ T’hai-p’hing.” 
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Thus stood matters in the year 
1859, which promised at one mo- 
ment to see China restored to a 
state of order and peace. Foreign 
affairs had been settled apparently 
to the satisfaction of all parties ; and, 
except at Canton, where the people 
had got to like them and rely upon 
them, the foreign forces had been 
withdrawn from every foot of 
Celestial soil. Even the Great Re- 
bellion, now in the ninth year of 
its reckoning, was in a fair way of 
being crushed. The Faithful King 
says truly, in his autobiography, 
that at this time “Nanking was 
now closer besieged than ever. The 
place was as secure as if an iron 
band had encircled it. id 
The siege of Nanking was now 
progressing, and events assumed a 
more threatening aspect daily.” 
The Tai-pings lost place after 
place; their troops had neither 
rations nor gunpowder, and were 
defeated at every point; while the 
close investment of the Sacred 
Capital by the Imperialist generals 
Chang Kwo-liang and Ho-ch’un, 
threatened the very heart of the 
rebellion. It is curious to notice 
that in these circumstances the 
Heavenly Prince seems to have re- 
mained entirely unmoved. Accord- 
ing to the Chung Wang, “he con- 
tented himself with merely instruct- 
ing his ministers to adhere to the 
precepts of heaven, and telling 
them that the surrounding aspect 
indicated signs of great peace.” The 
Faithful King himself seems to have 
been perfectly astounded and mys- 
tified by the inexplicable way in 
which he and the other Tai-pings 
got out of the difficulty. ‘ Then,” 
is all he can say, “in those days 
the Heavenly Dynasty was not 
doomed to be destroyed.” 

But instead of being content to 
accept the new relationship with 
foreigners, and to employ all its 
military power in extinguishing 
the still warm embers of the re- 


bellion, the Imperial Government, 
then practically in the hands of 
Su-shun, the Prince of I, and other 
reactionists, determined not so 
much to violate or discard the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, as by an exer- 
cise of Celestial ingenuity to make 
it void without departing from the 
letter: The ratifications of the 
Treaty were to be exchanged at 
Peking, but there was no special 
provision as to the way in which 
that capital was to be reached 
by the British Minister; and the 
Chinese calculated that by refusing 
permission to the Hon. Mr. Bruce 
and to the vessels accompanying 
him to enter the Peiho, they would 
bring matters to a crisis which 
would relieve them from the obli- 
gations to foreigners which, .under 
pressure, they had contracted in 
1858. Accordingly the forts of 
Taku, at the mouth of the White 
River, were repaired, enlarged, and 
strengthened, but in such a way as 
to conceal their strength, matting 
being placed so as to cover the em- 
brasures of the guns; and the com- 
mand of these forts was given to 
San-ko-lin-sin, a man of energetic 
and remarkable character, but 
ignorant of the power of foreign 
arms. Prince San, as he was en- 
titled, was the leader of Tartar 
cavalry who drove back the Tai- 
pings when they threatened Peking 
in 1853. His history was a re- 
markable one. Being a Mongol, 
he was in no way connected with 
the ruling, the Manchu, dynasty; 
and being a poor boy, though son 
of a Mongol chief, he was educated 
for the Lama priesthood in Peking, 
where he attracted the notice of the 
Emperor, who took him into his 
service, employed him in military 
expeditions, advanced him rapidly, 
and gave him a sister of one of the 
royal wives in marriage. There 
was a prophecy among the Tai-pings 
that their empire would be endan- 
gered by a Buddhist priest, and 
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this they held to have been ful- 
filled in San-ko-lin-sin’s Lama educa- 
tion. From a memorial which this 
Prince addressed to the Emperor in 
the commencement of 1859, it 
would seem he fancied that foreign 
nations wished to devour China, 
because it had neglected the arts 
of war, and had become weak. His 
memorial is very interesting, as 
showing the feeling entertained at 
that time towards foreigners by 
really well-meaning influential 
persons in China, and concludes 
with an offer of both men and 
money to assist in repelling foreign 
aggression. With such an instru- 
ment in their hands, ready and 
eager to take the command of the 
Taku forts, and looked up to by all 
China, the Imperial Government 
felt itself strong enough to move. 
Accordingly Mr. Bruce was re- 
fused access to the Peiho, and 
on the 26th June 1859 Admiral 
Hope attempted to force a passage 
through the stakes and beams 
which closed the entrance to the 
river. It was an oppressive, sultry 
day, with a lurid mist stretching 
over the muddy shores and turgid 
water of the Gulf of Peche-lee. 
The guns in the forts were con- 
cealed, and only a few ragged louts 
showed themselves at the gates; 
but when the gunboats rushed up 
against the beams, suddenly the 
matting over the cannon of the 
forts rolled up, and a terrible cross- 
fire opened on the devoted British 
vessels, crashing through oak and 
iron, making the vessels tremble 
with every shot, knocking men in 
two, and sending splinters around. 
It was rather surprising for three 
British gunboats to be destroyed 
by the Chinese; and the lana at- 
tack which followed was not more 
successful. Men jumped out of the 
boats into mud and water never to 
rise again. The six hundred yards 


of mud to be crossed under a heavy 
fire, the two ditches, the rifles filled 
with mud, and the broken ladders, 
made the assault worse than use- 
less. . Those who crossed the second 
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ditch had to remain under shelter 
of the bank until after dark, the 
enemy amusing them with arrows 
shot vertically, and with balls of 
blue-fire. * 

This disaster was, of course, not 
one which the wrath of Britain 
could endure, and its influence on 
the future of Tai-pingdom was very 
great. lt not merely concentrated 
the attention of the Imperialists 
upon the defences of the Peiho, 
and made them indifferent to other 
matters, so encouraging the rebels 
to recover lost ground; it also 
encouraged a certain class of for- 
eigners at Shanghai, who saw that 
troublous times were coming, to 
devise schemes for affording the 
Tai-pings what Americans would 
call “aid and comfort.” Further, 
it led to the allied French and Eng- 
lish expedition against Peking of 
1860; to a temporary paralysis of 
the power of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which allowed the Tai-pings 
again to become very formidable; 
to the pressure of these last upon 
Shanghai, which first caused our 
interference with them, and also to 
that employment of British officers 
by the Imperialists which, followed 
up as it was by Chinese com- 
manders, finally resulted in the ex- 
tinction of the Great Rebellion. 

A detailed account of the move- 
ments by which the Faithful King 
contrived to relieve Nanking for 
the sixth time, would be exceed- 
ingly uninteresting. It is of more 
importance to note that the rescue 
of the capital educed not even an 
encouraging edict from the Hea- 
venly Prince, much less any _per- 
mission for the fighting Ministers 
to enter his presence. He seems 
in some way or other to have held 
their lives pretty much in his: hand, 
and to have ordered them to. at, 
tempt whatever he desired. Nor 
is this very strange, for his life and 
pretensions constituted the centre 
of the whole revolutionary move- 
ment. It may be well, however, 
as we now approach the close of 
the period when Tai-pingdom had 
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only the Imperialists to contend 
with, to state the positions of the 
opposing parties after the raising 
of the siege of Nanking by Chung, 
the Faithful King, and Ying Wang, 
the Heroic King, better known as 
the Four-eyed Dog. 

Nanking, the rebel capital, was 
not threatened by any Imperialist 
force either on the north or on the 
south, and in the direction of the 
Grand Canal and the Tai-ho Lake 
the Tai-pings held the country as 
far as Li-yang and Chew-ying; the 
Imperialist General Chang Kwo- 
liang having retreated to Tan-yan, 
and Ho-ch’un to Chan-chu, both 
places on the Grand Canal near the 
estuary of the Yang-tsze. Thus a 
large district of rich country, lying 
towards the sea, was left ill pro- 
tected against the ravages of the 
Tai-pings—a _ district which was 
fated to witness their last great 
efforts and their final extinction. 
Tseng Kwo-fan, the ablest of the 
Imperialist generals, was at Kuan- 
te-chow, a considerable way south- 
west of the Tai-ho Lake, but he 
had little part in the operations 
which took place at this time. His 
brother, Tseng Kwo-tsun, was en- 
gaged up the Yang-tsze in invest- 
ing Ngan-king with a large army, 
his covering forces being at the 
cities of Soo-sung, Tai-ho, Tsien- 
chow, and in front of Tung-ching, 
which was held by rebels belonging 
to the army of the Four-eyed Dog. 
In the province of Kiang-si, at 
Yen-chow, there was also a force of 
Tai-pings under the command of 
Shi-ta-kae, the I Wang, or Assistant 
King, one of the few Tai-ping sur- 
vivors of the overthrow of the re- 
bellion; but this was held in check, 
and prevented from advancing on 
the provincial capital, by an Impe- 
rialist army under the command of 
Paou-chiaou, stationed at Ho-kin, 
to the south of the Po-yang Lake. 
The Imperialist Chang-yu-liang was 
advancing from Hang-chow (whi- 
ther he had gone on a fruitless 
chase of the Faithful King) to 
Chang-chow on the Grand Canal, 


where were the forces of Ho-ch’un, 
and the residence of Ho Kwei-tsin, 
the Governor-General of Kiang-soo, 
At Nanking, Yen-chow, and Ngan- 
king, the rebels had three com- 
manding situations, of which only 
the latter was invested by the ene- 
my ; and by pushing on their forces 
from the Sacred Capital towards the 
Tai-ho Lake, they kept the Impe- 
rialist troops in Kiang-soo in a 
divided state. 

Leaving the Four-eyed Dog to 
proceed to the relief of Ngan-king, 
and at the express command of the 
Heavenly Prince, but somewhat 
against his own inclinations, the 
Faithful King advanced against 
Tan-yan in May 1860, and defeated 
Chang Kwo-liang, that general being 
himself drowned in a creek and 
10,000 of his men being “cut up” 
or destroyed. This general was 
brave and capable. He had for- 
merly been a Triad chief, then a 
leader among the Tai-pings them- 
selves; but, as happened in many 
cases during this long conflict, he 
surrendered to the Imperialists and 
took service under them. The 
Faithful King next advanced against 
Chang-chow, to which the remnant 
of the defeated army had fled, and 
where Chang Yu-liang (not Chang 
Kwo-liang) had assembled his force. 
This place was also taken, and as 
the Chung Wang admits, when the 
rebels entered many of the people 
committed suicide from fear. Ho, 
the Viceroy, had left it with his 
family before the assault; and 
Chang Yu-liang made another stand 
at Woo-si, being reinforced by an 
army under Liu, which came up 
from the Tai-ho Lake. Twenty-four 
hours’ hard fighting ensued, and 
the Faithful King says he was just 
on the point of giving way when, 
to his unexpected delight, the ene- 
my did so instead. This gave the 
Tai-pings command of the Grand 
Canal between the Tai-ho Lake and 
the Yang-tsze and of all the neigh- 
bouring country; but southward 
there was still a formidable Impe- 
rialist army at Soo-chow, under:Ho- 
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ch’un. This general, however, was 
so dismayed on hearing of the 
death of Chang Kwo-liang that he 
committed suicide, and the Faith- 
ful King met with almost no resist- 
ance at one of the very wealthiest 
and most fashionable cities of the 
Flowery Land, Soo-chow. ‘‘ Above,” 
says a Chinese proverb, ‘is para- 
dise, but beneath are Soo and 
Hang.” ‘To be happy on earth,” 
runs another, ‘‘one must be born 
in Soo-chow;” because the people 
of that place are remarkable for 
their personal beauty. The walls 
of the city itself were at this time 
ten miles in circumference; but 
outside there were four enormous 
suburbs, one of which, on the west 
side, extended for ten miles each 
way, and, besides, there was a large 
floating population. It was sup- 
posed to contain about two millions 
of inhabitants, and had almost a 
fabulous reputation throughout 
China for its ancient and modern 
marble buildings, its elegant tombs, 
granite bridges, canals, streets, gar- 
dens, quays, intelligent men, and 
beautiful women. Soo-chow was 
famous for manufactures of many 
kinds, but especially for the rich- 
ness and variety of its silk goods. 
Even after the suicide of Ho-ch’un 
it might have been expected that 
Ho, the fugitive Viceroy, and Chang 
Yu-liang would have made some en- 
ergetic efforts to save this magnifi- 
cent city from becoming the prey 
of the spoiler; but the Imperial- 
ist troops seem to have been thor- 
oughly disorganised, and Ho hast- 
ened its fate by ordering the sub- 
urbs to be fired for purposes of 
defence. To a large number of the 
inhabitants this appeared quite as 
bad as falling into the hands of 
the Tai-pings, and, combined with 
outrages committed by the fugitive 
soldiers of Chang Kwo-liang, caused 
such a state of confusion and an- 
archy, that when Chung Wang ad- 
vanced on the 24th May 1860 he 
found no opposition, and amid the 
welcome of the lower class of the 
population walked in at one gate 
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while the Imperial troops fled at 
another. Shortly after the city of 
Hang-chow was taken by the Faith- 
ful King, and in the province of 
Kiang-soo everything looked pro- 
mising in the prospects of the 
Heavenly Empire of the Great 
Peace. 


Up to this period, May 1860, the 
Tai-pings had only the Imperialists 
and the people of the country to 
contend with. A few Malays and 
Manilamen, and, perhaps, a. crazy 
English sailor or two, may have 
found their way into the ranks on 
either side; but the long ten years’ 
conflict had been entirely one of 
Chinese with Chinese, uninterfered 
with by foreign powers and unaffect- 
ed by any enlistment of foreign aux- 
iliaries. As I have pointed out, the 
Tai-ping rebellion in part originated 
from the opium war, and was very 
nearly crushed in 1859, when a new 
difficulty with foreigners came to 
its rescue, so there was political 
justice in its receiving its death- 
blow from the hand to which it 
had owed so much. Had it not 
been for the rude shock given to 
the prestige of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment by the first war with Bri- 
tain, the rebellion, so far as we can 
see, would not have arisen; and 
had it not been for the assistance 
given by foreigners towards its sup- 
pression, it might still be uselessly 
devastating the country. But, in 
the progress of events, it was quite 
impossible that the Tai-pings could 
any longer keep clear of the fo- 
reign element .which during the 
few preceding years had been so 
rapidly blending its interests with 
those of the black-haired people. 
The hour had come when, either for 
weal or woe, the Tai-pings had to do 
with the energetic strangers from 
the West who had begun to swarm 
at the consular ports. The only 
question was, whether the new in- 
fluence would be favourable or un- 
favourable to the Empire of the 
Great Peace. 

From the autobiographical sketch 
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of the rebellion, written before his 
execution, by the Kan Wang, or 
Shield King, it appears that in 
1860 he was made Generalissimo 
of the rebel forces; and having 
passed four years in Hongkong, he 
was well acquainted with foreigners, 
and knew the importance of secur- 
ing them as allies. Valuable as 
Soo-chow and Hang-chow were, his 
main object in sending the Faithful 
King in that direction was te estab- 
lish communications with the open 
port of Shanghai, distant only 300 
miles from Nanking, and to purchase 
there from foreigners about twenty 
steamers, to be sent up and em- 
ployed on the Yang-tsze. This 
would have given him the command 
of that great river ; and he proposed 
at the same time to make other 
movements by land for the pur- 
pose of relieving Ngan-king and 
thoroughly securing both banks of 
the river between that place and 
the. capital. He saw clearly the 
immense importance of not allow- 
ing Ngan-king to fall, and said 
very expressively in a letter to the 
Faithful King, “Let me tell you 
that the great river may be likened 
to a snake, the head of which is 
formed by Hoo-peh, the body by 
Kiang-nan. Hoo-peh not being ours, 
the moment Ngan-king is lost the 
snake is divided; and though the 
tail may survive, it can only enjoy 
a transitory existence.” 

It is interesting to notice how 
superior in a practical point of 
view were, at this crisis, the ideas 
of the Shield King to those of the 
Imperialist authorities. The general 

lan of the latter was to pen up 
the rebels so as to drive them into 
the sea. They acted as if China 
had been in the same condition as 
that in which it was thirty years 
before. At that period to press 


the rebels into the sea would have 
been all that was required, but 
pressing them into the sea in 1860 
meant thrusting them upon Shang- 
hai and other consular ports, where 
steamers and munitions of war 
sufficient for the conquest of all 
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China were to be obtained. The 
Tai-pings, on the other hand, saw 
that it was of importance to them 
to be in contact with foreigners, 
and actually entertained the design 
of procuring a number of steamers 
for use in war. Let us bear in 
mind also that even at this time 
the opinion of foreigners, and espe- 
cially of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, in regard to the rebels was 
still much divided. If the delusive 
ideas at first entertained in regard 
to their Christianity and their Pro- 
testantism had entirely disappeared 
—and it was not alleged that they 
possessed any organising power— 
still it was held by many that they 
were quite as good as the Imperial- 
ists, perhaps a shade better; and 
that no real harm could result to 
China from giving them encourage- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government 
had directed all her representatives 
in Cathay to maintain a_ strict 
neutrality between the contending 
parties, so that the hands of the 
most ardent Mandarin sympathiser, 
if any such there were in her Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic service, were 
effectually tied; while, on the 
other hand, there existed in Shang- 
hai at that period a certain number 
of unscrupulous traders, and a con- 
siderable rowdy population whose 
interests lay, or were supposed to 
lie, in supporting the rebellion and 
fostering a state of anarchy and 
warfare in China, 

To all human appearance there 
was even a still more cogent reason 
why the Tai-pings should have cal- 
culated on foreign comfort and aid. 
At this moment we were really at 
war with Imperial China, and an 
allied French and English expedi- 
tion was on its way to Pekin to 
avenge the Taku disaster of 1859. 
Vessel after vessel was leaving 
Singapore and Hongkong for the 
Gulf of Peche-lee with troops and 
stores. Past the desert islands of 
the Prata shoal, where the ribs of 
many a goodly ship lie bleaching 
under the fierce sun, in the white 
sand or on the pink coral; round 
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the huge and almost unexplored 
yet lovely island of Formosa, with 
its great mountains, rich tropical 
vegetation, and wild cannibal tribes ; 
up the coast of China, broken into 
deep bays, fringed with innumer- 
able islands, and every island 
fringed with boats innumerable; 
through the Chusan Archipelago, 
where the islands are a mass of 
temples; across the sea-like floods 
of the Yang-tsze and the Yellow 
River, pouring down into the ocean ; 
over the muddy Yellow Sea, tum- 
bling beneath the mighty crags of 
Shan-tung promontory,—a splendid 
English naval and military force 
was pursuing its way to its rendez- 
vous undér the bare cold hills of 
Manchuria, with the design of ad- 
vancing on the inviolate northern 
capital and disturbing the Son of 
Heaven in his Tranquil Palace. 
On the other hand, the Imperialists 
had braced themselves up for one 
great effort against innovating 
foreign power; a large army had 
been collected on the Peiho; in 
case of any disaster on the seaboard, 
extensive fortifications had been 
thrown round Tientsin; the Taku 
forts had been still more enlarged, 
and in their embrasures, beside 
the huge English guns won in the 
victory of the preceding year, might 
have been seen the dark firm face 
of the Tartar Generalissimo, San- 
ko-lin-sin,* eagerly looking seaward 
for the first smoke of the coming 
fire-vessels, with perfect confidence 
in his power to overcome. Look- 
ing at all these circumstances, few 
could have anticipated that any 
harm would have come to the Tai- 
pings from their advance on the 
City of the Sea. 

So strangely, however, do mat- 
ters go in China, that, at the very 
time the allies were collecting their 
forces at Shanghai and elsewhere, 
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preparatory to a march on Peking, 
and just at the moment they were 
about to start, first the Tau-tai of 
Shanghai, and then Ho Kwei-tsin, 
the Governor-General of Kiang-soo, 
who had come from Chan-chou-fu 
to the consular port, applied to the 
British and French authorities for 
assistance against the Tai-pings. 
As the lives of a number of Catho- 
lic priests were endangered, the 
French General offered to send 
1500 men if the English would send 
500; but Mr. Bruce considered the 
matter too hazardous, as, should 
the 2000 troops be obliged to re- 
tire, a bad effect would be produced ; 
and if they were reinforced, the ex- 
pedition to the north would be 
crippled; and in this view the 
French Minister coincided. Still, 
a step was taken pregnant of future 
disastrous consequences to the Tai- 
pings. “I decided,” says Mr. Bruce, 
in his despatch to Lord J. Russell 
of the 80th May 1860,—“I decided, 
in concert with M. Bourboulon, 
that it was expedient, both on 
grounds of policy and humanity, to 
prevent, if possible, the scenes of 
bloodshed and pillage being enacted 
here which took place at Hang- 
chow-foo, when that city was lately 
assaulted by the insurgents; and 
it appeared to me that, without tak- 
ing any part in this civil contest, or 
expressing any opinion on the rights 
of the parties, we might protect 
Shanghai from attack, and assist the 
authorities in preserving tranquillity 
within its walls, on the ground of 
its being a port open to trade, and 
of the intimate connection existing 
between the interests of the town 
and of the foreign settlement, the 
former of which cammot be attacked 
without great danger to the latter. 
We accordingly issued separate pro- 
clamations to that effect in identical 
terms.”{ This was the little cloud, 





* San-ko-lin-sin was described to Dr. Rennie (‘ Peking and the Pekingese,’ vol. ii. 
chap. x.) as “ tall and stout, with a very energetic eye, just like Louis Napoleon’s,.”” 

¢ The British proclamation was as follows :—“t The undersigned issues this special 
proclamation to tranquillise the minds of the people. 

“Shanghai is a port open to foreign trade, and the native dealers residing therein 




















no bigger than a man’s hand, which 
was destined to obscure the sun of 
Tai-ping success. In a memorial 
sent at this time to the Throne by 
Ho, that unfortunate Governor- 
General, who was soon after recalled 
to Peking and executed for his non- 
success, speaks of his army as hav- 
ing been annihilated in consequence 
of the état de délabrement into 
which it was thrown by the suc- 
cesses of the Faithful King, and 
especially the taking of Soo-chow. 
“Never,” he wrote, “in all anti- 
quity has there been a state of 
confusion so remarkable,” and, 
“trembling beyond measure,” he 
begs the Emperor to make peace 
with the allies and employ all his 
troops against the rebels. When, 
at the risk of his head, and, as it 
proved, at the cost of his head, one 
of the highest of Chinese officials 
could write in this way, the circum- 
stances of the Imperialist cause in 
the two Kiangs must have been 
desperate indeed. 

Besides the proclamation of the 
allies in regard to Shanghai, an- 
other very important, but, at the 
time, apparently insignificant event 
was the appearance on the stage of 
‘‘General” Frederick Ward. Be- 
fore the allies had: agreed to defend 
Shanghai, Ta-kee and several other 
wealthy merchants of that place, 
not relishing the idea of its falling 
into the hands of the Tai-pings, had 
arranged with Woo, the Tau-tai, to 
afford funds for the enlistment of 
foreigners to fight against the rebels. 
They had, therefore, engaged two 
Americans called Ward and Bur- 
gevine to enlist a number of Euro- 
peans and Manilamen, and had 
promised these leaders a large sum 
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if they would retake Sung-kiang, a 
city eighteen miles distant from 
Shanghai on the river Whampoa. 
Of Burgevine I shall speak after- 
wards. Ward was born about 1828, 
at Salem in Massachusetts, and was 
aman of courage and ability. Pro- 
bably from poverty he was unable, 
when a youth, to gratify his desire 
of studying at West Point; but 
his mind seems always to have been 
occupied with military matters as 
affording his proper and destined 
sphere in life. Like not a few of 
his countrymen, he combined the 
life of an adventurer with that of 
a sailor, and had seen a good deal 
of the world before he came to 
China. In Central America he had 
been engaged in filibustering under 
that celebrated chief of filibusters, 
General William Walker; at Tuhu- 
antepec he had been unsuccessfully 
engaged in trying to found a colony 
from the United States; and at one 
time in Mexico he had been on the 
point of taking military service 
under President Alvarez. Ward 
seems to have turned up in Shang- 
hai some time in 1859; and his first 
operation, the attack upon Sung- 
kiang, with about 100 foreigners, 
mostly seafaring men, under his 
command, took place in July 1860, 
and resulted in a repulse with some 
loss. He persevered, however, in 
his design ; and, having augmented 
his force by a company of Manila- 
men, lay concealed during the day, 
and contrived to seize a gate of the 
city just at sunset, repulsing all 
the rebel attacks till next morning, 
when the native Imperialist troops 
coming up, were enabled to drive 
out the Tai-pings. Ward then re- 
ceived the ransom of the city, and 





have large transactions with the foreigners who went to their place to carry on 
their business. Were it to become the scene of an attack and of civil war, com- 
merce would receive a severe blow, and the interests of those, whether foreign or 
native, who wish to pursue their peaceful avocations in quiet would suffer great loss. 

“The undersigned will therefore call upon the Commanders of Her Majesty’s 
naval and military authorities (sic /) to take proper measures to prevent the inhabi- 
tants of Shanghai from being exposed to massacre and pillage, and to lend their 
assistance to put down any insurrectionary movements among the ill-disposed, and 


to protect the city against any attack. 
“Shanghai, May 26, 1860.” 
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Ta-kee and the other patriotic 
merchants were promoted in rank, 
The success of this affair, together 
with the high pay of 100 dollars 
per mensem, attracted more men to 
the banner of the Salem adventurer, 
who, being offered a further reward 
if he would take Sing-poo, attempt- 
ed to do so with 280 followers of his 
own, and two six pounder guns; 
but in conjunction with 10,000 
Chinese troops under General Li- 
ai-dong, and about 200 small Chinese 
gunboats. The Tai-pings, however, 
by this time had begun to see the 
benefit of employing Europeans, 
and at Sing-poo, among others, they 
had an Englishman of the name of 
Savage who had formerly been a 
pilot. The consequence was that 
when Ward attacked the city on the 
night of the 2d of August and stc- 
ceeeed in getting on the wall, his 
force was driven back with very 
great loss, and he himself was se- 
verely wounded in the jaw. Being 
an irrepressible sort of element, 
however, he went to Shanghai, and 
despite his wound, immediately re- 
turned to Sing-poo with two eigh- 
teen-pounder guns, and 100 fresh 
men, mostly Greeks and Italians. 
But this did not avail much; for 
the Faithful King came down to 
the rescue of the city, surprised 
and outflanked Ward, took his guns, 
boats, and a good many muskets, 
and drove him back to Sung-kiang. 
This latter place the Tai-ping chief 
soon attempted to take by storm, 
but there he was repulsed, and in 
the attempt Savage received a 
wound, from the effects of which 
he soon after died at Nanking. 

On the 16th of August the Faith- 
ful King advanced upon Shang- 
hai, leaving Sung-kiang invested in 
his rear, and accompanied by the 
Shield King, whose knowledge of 
foreigners was expected to be use- 
ful. Chung Wang immediately sent 
in a proclamation to the consuls, 
explaining the accidental slaughter 
of a French priest on the pre- 
vious day, and telling them that 
he was about to attack Shanghai, 
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but that foreigners would not be 
molested if they remained in their 
houses. No answer was sent to 
this communication; but the Tai- 
pings must have been aware of the 
proclamations which had been issued 
by the French and English autho- 
rities, and they had been warned 
shortly before by the Rev. Mr. 
Edkins, and other missionaries, 
that the allies would defend the 
city against them. 

On the 18th August the Faithful 
advanced, burning everything be- 
fore him, on a very wide front. 
He passed through the Jesuit estab- 
lishment at Sic-ka-wai, where sev- 
eral Roman Catholic converts and 
another French priest were killed ; 
then he attacked the Imperialists, 
who were intrenched about a mile 
from the west gate of Shanghai, oc- 
cupied their camps, and drove them 
into the city. The Tai-pings then 
made an attempt to enter the gates 
along with these fugitives; but the 
walls were manned by French and 
British troops, who drove them 
back with great loss. A skirmish- 
ing fire was kept up on the walls; 
and the rebels, along with whom 
were several Europeans, one of 
whom was killed, also tried to ad- 
vance under cover of the Imperial 
flags which they had captured in 
the stockades. Next day the Faith- 
ful King resumed his attack, in ex- 
pectation of a rising among the 
Cantonese and Chin-chew men, who 
were very numerous in Shanghai, 
and who were only deterred from 
revolt by the force of the allies. 
In one of the suburbs they did 
indeed break out, and commenced 
plundering and massacring the more 
respectable Chinese; and before that 
-could be put a stop to, the greater 
part of this wealthy suburb was des- 
troyed by fire, causing great distress 
among the people. On the next 
day, again, the Chung Wang renewed 
his attack, and directed his efforts 
specially against the British settle- 
ment; but he was easily repulsed, 
and, giving up the futile attempt, 
fell back with his troops on Sic-ka- 
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wai. In his own account of this 
attack he says that he was induced 
to go to Shanghai “by some bar- 
barians residing there;” and, in a 
communication which he sent in to 
the foreign authorities on the 21st 
August, he expressly accuses the 
French of having deceived him. 
This is rather curious, and is not 
quite explained away by the Hon. 
Mr. Bruce when he remarks, in his 
despatch of the 4th September 
1860, that the French were of all 
foreigners the least likely to have 
made any advances to the Tai-pings. 
It is well known that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in China—a 
very powerful body, with a system 
of underground communication all 
over the empire—were bitterly hos- 
tile to the rebellion, and it is not 
at all unlikely that some of their 
agents may have been employed in 
luring the Chung Wang on to his 
injury by false representations of 
the ease and safety with which 
Shanghai might be occupied. An- 
other curious point is, that in his 
eketch the Faithful King asserts 
he had prepared for a march into 
Shanghai, and arrangements had 
been made there for his reception ; 
but a storm of wind and rain arose, 
which rendered the ground so slip- 
pery that neither man nor horse 
could obtain firm footing, and so 
the foreign devils who came out to 
meet him had to return without 
him. Very possibly this is pure 
invention ; but there was such a 
storm a day or two before the at- 
tack of the 18th August, and Mr. 
Bruce acknowledges that the Rebel 
attack “took us by surprise,” so 
that it is far from impossible that 
the wealthy city of Shanghai had 
a@ narrower escape from Tai-ping 
occupation than it was, or is even 
yet, aware of. 

Having inflicted an immense 
amount of injury upon the peas- 


antry, the Rebels retreated on the 
22d of August, and left the vicinity 
of Shanghai. Passing Sung-kiang, 
which was held by Ward and his 
contingent, they captured Ping-hoo 
and Ka-shing-hien, which caused 
the Imperialist general, Chang 
Yu-liang, to raise the siege of Ka- 
shing-fu, which he was again at- 
tacking. By the capture of She- 
men they managed to get in be- 
tween Chang and that portion of 
his force which was _ stockaded 
near Ka-shing-fu, and so to cut the 
latter off from Hang-chow, compel- 
ling it to surrender, and the general 
to retreat upon Hang-chow. Most 
of the troops thus taken in Sep- 
tember joined the ranks of the 
Rebels. The Faithful King then 
proceeded to Soo-chow, where the 
distress of the people from famine 
was very great. It is to his credit 
that he endeavoured in every way 
to relieve them, and was so far suc- 
cessful that they erected to him 
an ornamental arch—a tribute of 
gratitude which caused them con- 
siderable trouble, when, afterwards, 
the city was recovered by the Im- 
perialists, by whom it was pulled 
down. 

The redoubtable Tseng Kwo-fan, 
at this time War Commissioner 
against the Rebels, was now press- 
ing the siege of Ngan-king; and the 
Heavenly Prince, being apprehen- 
sive for its safety, ordered the 
Faithful King to return to Nanking, 
in order to oppose the Imperialists 
on the Yang-tsze. Accordingly the 
latter left Soo-chow in charge of 
Chen-kun-shu, who was afterwards 
called the Hoo Wang, or Protecting 
King, but was better known by the 
name of “Oockeye,”* one of his 
optics having been injured by the 
explosion of a percussion-cap. On 
the arrival of the Faithful King at 
the capital, he assembled the vari- 
ous chiefs, and, following Dugald 





* Though “ Cockeye” is an English slang word, it is well known and often used 
by the Cantonese, foreigners in-the south having for long been in the habit of ap- 
plying it to Chinamen, and Chinawomen also, who have certain peculiarities about 


their eyes. 
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Dalgetty’s principles, recommend- 
ed them to procure provisions so 
long as the city was open, and not 
to retain money in their hands, as 
that would; be useless during a 
siege. Upon his urging the same 
advice on Hung Sew-tsuen, that 
Heavenly Prince only answered 
characteristically, ‘‘ Are you afraid 
of Death? I, the truly-appointed 
Lord, can, without the aid of troops, 
command Great Peace to spread its 
sway over the whole region.” What 
could Chung Wang say to this? as 
he himself pathetically inquires. 
All he could do was to breathe a 
sigh, and move away with a body 
of troops in order to raise the siege 
of Ngan-king, that place being, in 
fact, the key of the whole Rebel 
position in the valley of the Yang- 
tsze. 

The whole of the chiefs being as- 
sembled at Nanking in October 1860, 
it was resolved that the great ob- 
jects of the coming year should be 
the capture of -_Hankow and the 
raising of the sige of Ngan-king; 
and to effect these four armies were 
to be put in motion. The first army, 
under the Ying Wang, or the Four- 
eyed Dog, was to move from Teng- 
ching to Hwang-chow, along the 
north bank of the Yang-tsze, in rear 
of the covering force of Impe- 
rialists engaged at Ngan-king, and 
thence on to the east of Hankow. 
The second, under the Tu Wang, 
was to cross from the north to the 
south bank of the Yang-Tsze, in 
order to attack Ho-keaou at the en- 
trance of the Po-yang Lake, and 
from thence to ascend the river on 
Hankow. Another division, un- 
der the Attendant King, was also 
to march on the Po-yang Lake, and 
thence by Nan-kong, the capital of 
Kiang-si, on to Woo*chang, the 
city vis-d-vis to Hankow, on the 
southern bank of the Yang-tsze. 
The fourth army, under the Faith- 
ful King himself, was to march 
south of the Po-yang Lake to Yo-te- 
how on the Tung-ting Lake, and 
from thence to descend the great 
river to How-gan, which is only se- 
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parated from Hankow by the river 
Han, All these forces were to move 
so as to be at or near their common 
object in March or April. At the 
same time arrangements were made 
for the Rebels at Soo-chow to move 
down on the cities of Oha-pu and 
Hai-yuen, while the Nienfei (who 
without subscribing to the tenets 
of the Great Peace, fought on the 
side of the Tai-pings when it suited 
them) were to make a raid from 
Tong-yang against Yang-chow, Kwa- 
chow, and Chin-kiang. The Impe- 
rialists, on the other hand, were thus 
placed :—Tseng Kwo-sun was besieg- 
ing Ngan-king; General Paou Che- 
aou and his forces were near Hang- 
chow; Tseng Kwo-fan, the Governor 
General, was at Ki-me-ra in order 
to prevent any advance on Kiang-si ; 
and Chang Yu-liang was at Hang- 
chow. The intended route of the 
Faithful King was somewhat dis 
turbed by General Paou, who de- 
feated him at Yu-hain and compell- 
ed him to move into Che-kiang. In 
the neighbourhood of Shanghai the 
Rebels were pretty quiet about this 
period, but they made one or two 
raids against Woo-sung in October, 
and ravaged the country, inflicting 
great misery on the people, and fill- 
ing Shanghai with fugitives, the 
latter fact affording evidence of the 
terror which they inspired. 

The war with the Imperialists in 
the north being now ended, Admi- 
ral Sir James Hope, our naval com- 
mander-in-chief, was able to turn 
his attention to the Tai-ping ques- 
tion—to its effect on our trade and 
on our possession of Shanghai. It 
was also necessary to visit the ports 
on the Yang-tsze which had been 
opened to trade by the new treaty ; 
so the Admiral started up the river 
in February of 1861; and, passing 
Chin-kiang, which was in a most 
ruinous state, anchored at Nanking. 
Here he entered into correspond- 
ence with the Tien Wang on the 
opening of trade in the Yang-tsze, 
on the necessity of the Tai-pings 
being forbidden to interfere with 
Shanghai, and on orders being given 
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that they should not approach with- 
in 100 Zi, or 80 miles, of it; that dis- 
tance being supposed sufficient to 
secure it against any sudden attack. 
In answer to these demands the 
Tien Wang agreed to leave Shang- 
hai unmolested for a year, and is- 
sued some regulations in regard to 
the ports on the river and its navi- 
gation. Sir J. Hope then proceed- 
ed up to Ngan-king, which was 
closely beseiged by the Imperialists, 
Kiu-kiang, which was in ruins, and 
Hankow, establishing consulates 
at the two last ports. The Rebels 
at this time occupied the river from 
their Heavenly Capital to Wu-hu, 
including the East and West Pil- 
lars. The accounts of the various 
officers and gentlemen who went up 
on this expedition agree in describ- 
ing the Tai-ping cities and districts 
as having been in a state of great 
desolation, while the people who 
were left were in the utmost misery. 
On the other hand, in places which 
had been re-taken by the Imperial- 
ists, confidence had returned; the 
people were crowding back to their 
ruined homes, and trade and new 
houses were springing up. 
Meanwhile at Shanghai Ward 
and Burgevine began again to make 
themselves felt, again collecting 
men for a third attempt on Sing- 
poo, where they had been defeated 
by the Faithful King in 1860. In 
March and April 1861 Ward had 
collected a number of foreigners and 
sent them up from Sung-kiang to 
Burgevine, who was intrenched with 
some Imperialists near Sing-poo; 
but the consuls and admirals were 
so desirous to avoid any unnecessary 
embroilment with the Tai-pings, 
that they arrested Ward and some 
of his men on the 19th May, and 
took him to Shanghai, where he 
was tried as an American citizen 
illegally engaged in operations of 
war, but avoided jurisdiction by 
disowning his country and claiming 
Chinese nationality. It was ar- 
ranged, however, that Ward should 
not then make any more attempts 
to enlist Europeans and Americans 


on the side of the Imperialists; 
and about the same time the Tien 
Wang, on demand, delivered up to 
Admiral Hope a number of foreign- 
ers, some of whom were deserters 
from the royal navy, who had taken 
service with the Tai-pings, from 
whom they got no pay, but plenty 
of spirits and full permission to 
plunder. Thus we see that at this 
period a sincere attempt was made 
by the foreign authorities to carry 
out a policy of complete non-inter 
vention, and it was only after events 
which necessitated a departure from 
it. 

It is now expedient to turn to 
the movements of the Rebels in 
the beginning of 1861, when their 
various armies were put in move- 
ment for the capture of Hankow, 
the bold conception of Chung 
Wang, who to attain this end un- 
dertook a march of not less than 
500 miles. In January 1861 this 
prince left Shang-chow and marched 
without opposition through Yu-chan, 
Ko-nang-sin, to Kien-chang, which 
he found held by Imperialists, and 
which he failed to take, though he 
captured a force that was coming 
to its relief. He then pushed on 
to the banks of the river Kan, 
which runs into the Po-yang Lake, 
but was there delayed for some 
time, the stream being swollen by 
melting snows. On crossing, he 
drove off the local militia, and, 
marching on, placed his troops in 
April in Nghing and Ou-ning; so 
as far as his column was concerned 
it had done its part, though his 
failure to take Kien-chang had ren- 
dered his return precarious in the 
event of anything unfortunate hap- 
pening to the other Rebel armies 
advancing on Hankow. The Ying 
Wang, or Heroic King, advancing 
on his shorter line, captured Ho- 
chow and Yin-chan early in March, 
and then attacking a camp of 
Amoor Tartars with great success, 
took all their horses. Hwang-chow, 
a city only 50 miles from Hankow, 
was taken by him by surprise on 
the 18th March 1861, by which 
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time he had marched a force of 
nearly 80,006 men 200 miles in 
eleven days, and had quite out- 
flanked the Imperialists at Loo- 
song. The column under the Assist- 
ant King, however, was not so lucky, 
being defeated in April at Lo-ping, 
with the loss of 10,000. The Tu 
Wang also was checked ; for after 
crossing the Yang-tsze at the Pillars, 
he was met by one of Tseng Kwo- 
fan’s generals, and completely de- 
feated, while another portion of his 
army was overthrown by the Gov- 
ernor-General himself. When the 
Faithful King heard of these fail- 
ures he had himself got into diffi- 
culties, for the Imperialist general, 
Paou, was following him up with a 
large force, the Governor of Han- 
kow had despatched another to 
check his advance, and the people 
were pillaging his convoys, so he 
determined to turn on his tracks 
before it was too late; and after 
some narrow escapes, and a march 
of more than 800 miles, reached 
Kouang-sin in September 1861. 
The Heroic King, finding his col- 
leagues did not approach, had also 
to fall back; and thus ended the 
grand scheme for relieving Ngan- 
king by an attack on Hankow. 

Paou Chiaou followed up the 
Faithful King some distance, and 
received the Yellow Jacket from 
the Emperor for his services, which 
had saved Hankow. After retreat- 
ing to Tung-ching the Heroic King 
again attempted to relieve Ngan- 
king, but his troops were sadly in 
want of provisions, while those of 
his opponent, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, were well supplied, and as- 
sisted by a fleet of gunboats; and 
about this time General Ching 
(afterwards associated with the 
Ever Victorious Army), a Rebel 
chief of some eminence, high in 
favour with the Ying Wang, went 
over to the Imperialists from Ngan- 
king, giving up a most important 
post. In November 1861 Nganking 
fell, after having been defended 
heroically for three years by Yeh 
Yun-lai. On entering, the people 
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were found dead in the streets by 
hundreds. They had been reduced 
to the last extremity; for human 
flesh had been sold as their food at 
40 cash per catty, or one penny per 
pound; and it is worthy of note 
that, almost at the same time, the 
Imperialists besieged in Hang- 
chow were reduced to the same 
dreadful extremity. 

As to the movements of the 
Nien-fei, and of the Tai-pings, 
from Soo-chow towards Cha-pu, of 
which mention has been made, it is 
sufficient to note that the former 
failed, while the latter did capture 
Cha-pu, and killed the Tartar gar- 
rison; but were told by Captain 
Roderick Dew, of H.M.S. En- 
counter, who was sent to warn 
them, that they were not to attack 
the consular port of Ningpo, to 
which they assented. They after- 
wards pushed on, and captured 
Hai-yuen. The Faithful King, for 
his part, finding it impossible to 
relieve Ngan-king, determined on 
an invasion of the province of Che- 
hiang, where he captured several 
towns, and, dividing his forcé, 
placed a portion of it under the 
She Wang. After this he continued 
to advance, and captured Ou-kang 
and Ti-sin, north of Hang-chow, 
and besieged Wo-chow, which is to 
the south of the Tai-ho Lake. An- 
other portion of his army proceeded 
to the north of Hang-chow. In 
fact, every place in the vicinity of 
the latter city was conquered by the 
Tai-pings except Ningpo, which 
was threatened by the She Wang, 
and protected chiefly by a British 
naval force. 

It seems quite obvious that at 
this period the Tai-pings. were in 
distressed circumstances, and were 
being driven by the Imperialists 
out of the valley of the Yang-tsze, 
down upon the seaboard lying be- 
tween Shanghai and Ningpo. The 
fall of Nanking seemed only a 
question of time, and the Impe- 
rialist theory of sweeping them into 
the sea had about it some appear- 
ance of feasibility. But then, on 
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the other hand, had they been 
permitted to take possession of 
Shanghai and Ningpo, their cause 
would, in all probability, have 
gained a new lease of life, and 
caused not only Ohina, but also 
foreigners in China, a great deal of 
trouble for a much longer period 
than that which actually served for 
its final extinction. Had the Tai- 
pings been allowed to take Shanghai 
and Ningpo, they would not only 
have been able to secure European 
arms and ammunition to an extent 
before impracticable, but might 
also have largely reinforced their 
strength from the hardy maritime 
population of China. It would 
have been difficult also, in such 
circumstances, to prevent European 
and American adventurers from 
taking service with them; and, once 
in occupation of the cities at these 
consular ports, the Tai-pings, in 
the event of any collision with the 
foreign authorities, would have held 
the residents in their power, and 
would have been almost certain to 
apply to them also the system of 
cruel intimidation which had been 
continually practised throughout the 
Tien Wang’s exterminating career. 
This would, of course, have directed 
the arms of foreign powers against 
the ruthless sectaries of the Great 
Peace, but only after a most lament- 
able loss of life and bloodshed had 
occurred. Tai-ping  sympathisers 
have naturally felt and expressed 
themselves very bitterly about this 
matter of our defending Shanghai 
and Ningpo, because it led to events 
which were speedily very disastrous 
to the Rebel cause; but in their 
zeal for the Tien Wang’s Christianity 
and their grief at having lost a 
grand opportunity for making for- 
tunes by the sale of bad firearms, 
they quite ignore not only the 
necessity which the right of self- 
protection imposed upon us, but 
also the fact that it was the dis- 
tress of Tai-pingdom which drove 
it into the neighbourhood of the 
foreign settlements. It had the 


remainder of all the vast empire of 


China in which to beat the Imperi- 
alists, nor up to this period had the 
latter availed themselves of foreign 
arms any more than the Rebels had 
done. Abhorred wherever they had 
been, defeated, and being slowly 
hemmed in on every side, the Tai- 
pings in their later victories had 
shown only the delusive success of 
despair. The foreign authorities 
had to determine whether that de- 
spair was to end amid the plunder 
and burning of Shanghai and the 
massacre of those they were bound 
to protect, or in its congenial home 
amid the desolation and ruins of 
Nanking. 

About this time some events 
occurred at Peking which had a 
not unimportant bearing on the 
future of China and of Tai-pingdom. 
On the 2ist August the Emperor 
Hien-fung died at Je-hol, his hunt- 
ing seat in Tartary, in the 26th 
year of his age and the 11th of his 
reign. Unequal to the difficulties 
of a transition period, he had, like 
many other rulers similarly placed, 
sought consolation in sensual in- 
dulgences, and had allowed himself 
to be led by unworthy favourites. 
At last, as the decree announcing 
his death stated, “his malady at- 
tacked him with increasing violence, 
bringing him to the last extremity, 
and on the 17th day of the moon he 
sped upwards upon the dragon to 
be a guest on high. We tore the 
earth and cried to heaven, yet 
reached we not to him with our 
hands or voices.” When the mor- 
tal shell of this frail and unfor- 
tunate monarch was laid in_ its 
“cedar palace,” his spirit ascending 
on the dragon would have many 
strange things to tell to the older 
Emperors of his line. He would 
have to speak of trouble, rebellion, 
and change through all the years 
of his reign, over all the vast 
plains of the Celestial Empire, 
from the guttural-voiced tribes of 
Mongolia and the blue-capped Mo- 
hammedans of Shen-si, down to the 
innumerable pirates of Kwang-tung ; 
he might complain that, east and 
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west, north and south, his people 
had been disobedient and rebel- 
lious; the administration of his 
empire had been set at defiance, 
and his sacred decrees had been im- 
perfectly carried out by weak and 
corrupt viceroys, much more in- 
tent upon their own aggrandise- 
ment than upon the welfare of the 
people. Year after year great bands 
of marauding rebels had moved 
across the once happy Flowery Land, 
marking their progress in the dark- 
ness of night by the glare of burn- 
ing villages, or shadowing it in the 
day by the rolling smoke of con- 
suming towns. A maniac usurper 
had not only sought to ascend the 
dragon throne, but had nearly done 
so, and had claimed divine honours ; 
while invading armies of the out- 
side barbarian had humiliated the 
empire, had visited the once invio- 
late city of Peking, and had burned 
the palace of the Son of Heaven. 
But we, who now know more of 
the meaning of those events which 
caused the Emperor Hien-fung so 
much distraction, can see that 
they were the necessary accom- 
paniments of a period of extra- 
ordinary, of quickening, strength- 
ening and, it may be hoped, 
purifying change. Even the death 
of the Emperor was a signal for a 
great advance. The regency ap- 
pointed to take care of the new boy- 
emperor consisted of Su Shu-en 
and the Princes of Jaud Ching, 
members of the extreme anti- 
foreign party, and men who had 
been responsible for the cruel 
murders of Captain Brabazon, Mr. 
Bowlby, and others, taken under a 
flag of truce in 1860. The Supreme 
Council was opposed to carrying 
out the distasteful conditions of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, and of the 
Convention of Peking. Prince 
San-ko-lin-sin still held by the 
delusion that he would in time be 
able to resist foreign demands at the 
point of the sword or the mouth of 
the cannon; and when a brother 
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of the late Emperor, the more 
enlightened Prince Kung, who had 
signed the Convention of Peking, 
was invited to the Ze-hal, there 
was no very sanguine expectation 
that he would ever come back 
alive, or that the invitation meant 
anything more than the permission, 
politely granted to erring members 
of the Imperial family, of despatch- 
ing himself in private by swallow- 
ing gold-leaf, or by strangulating 
himself with a silken cord. For- 
tunately, however, as it turned out, 
the disposition of events at Ze-hal 
was to a great extent in the hands 
of a woman of intelligence and 
strength ofcharacter. The Dowager 
Empress of China was the head of 
the regency; and she had wisdom 
enough to perceive that Prince 
Kung understood the interests of 
the country better than did her 
late lord’s advisers, and was the 
statesman for the situation. So 
when every one expected to hear of 
his self-extinction, he suddenly re- 
appeared in Peking; and though 
he said nothing, so far as has 
transpired yet there was sufficient 
evidence in his countenance that 
he felt satisfied and secure. The 
result was that the entry of the 
youthful Emperor into Peking was 
accompanied by Prince Kung’s 
famous coup d'etat of the 2d Nov. 
1861, which overthrew the anti- 
foreign party at the capital, and 
led to the execution of its leaders 4 
few days after.* This event con- 
solidated friendly relationship be- 
tween the Foreign Ministers and 
the Imperial Government; it gave 
an important impetus to the policy 
of strengthening the hands of that 
Government; and it gave security 
fora healthier and more reaspnable 
central power in China than had 
existed for a long period. Many 
things, as we see, were thus work- 
ing together for the destruction of 
Tai-pingdom, and forthe restoration 
of the Celestial Empire to a state 
of comparative order and peace. 





* See Dr. Rennie’s ‘ Peking and the Pekingese,’ vol. ii. chap. v. 
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OUR AMUSEMENTS, 


themselves very 

tristement—after 
their fashion.” Such was the ac- 
count which the lively French 
chronicler, five hundred years ago, 
gave of his English neighbours. It 
is as true now, in this nineteenth 
century, as ever it was. There are 
desperate efforts after amusement, 
as we suppose there were then, 
amongst the richer classes of luxu- 
rious idlers, who have nothing else 
to do. Wherever pleasure is the 
only business of life, it is no won- 
der that it should prove very hard 
work indeed. The true idea of 
amusement is, of course, recreation 
after work; and here it is that we 
manageso badly. It seems as if a 
true Briton could only get one idea 
of life into his head at a time; 
though itis but justice to say that 
he sticks to this with wonderful 
tenacity. If he in ” for 


“ AMUSING 
gloomily—moult 


“* s0eS8 


pleasure, as the slang is, he goes in 
for it thoroughly, and is determined 


to have his full innings. If he be- 
longs to the fashionable world, the 
pains which he will take, and the suf- 
ferings he will go through, to keep 
himself and his family in the fall 
round of fashionable pleasures, do 
credit to his pluck and perseverance 
--and here the masculine pronoun 
must be distinctly understood to 
include, in grammarian’s language, 
the less worthy gender. Even here, 
any motive so slight as mere amuse- 
ment is scouted; all comes under 
the name, dear to English moralists 
of all schools, of “duty”—“my 
duty to society.” So, too, he who 
goes in for business does it thor- 
oughly, and has no idea of invest- 
ing time in what doesn’t pay. Or, 
if he must take a holiday, it is done 
in the same energetic style—a rush 
across the Continent (if he be young), 
a terrific scramble up some moun- 
tain where no man ever went before, 
and where no man was ever meant 


to go; or, ifhe has more time to 
spare, he contrives to spend it in 
some still more delightfully disa- 
greeable expedition ; and probably 
favours the public with the account 
of it in print, as‘A Christmas Holi- 
day on an Iceberg,’ or ‘ Three Weeks 
in a Cannibal Family.’ In his graver 
years, he takes a month of what 
he calls holiday at some English 
watering-place where the greatest 
discomfort may be bought at the 
greatest expense,—much on the 
same principle as the hard-working. 
mechanic loves to concentrate his en- 
joyment into three days of drunken 
debauch and a pair of black eyes. 
There has been a little stir making 
in this last direction of late; that 
is, well-meaning persons have been 
busy in trying to provide whole- 
some recreation for the working 
classes, just as others, with the 
most praiseworthy zeal, have been 
trying to suggest some kind of re- 
ligious entertainment adapted to 
their tastes. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that in both cases so little heed has 
been taken of the old adage, that 
“Charity begins at home.” 

There is quite as much want of 
real amusement for the higher 
classes as for the lower. The mo- 
dern rage for sensational excite- 
ment and costly display has no 
claim to be so called. These pomps 
and vanities rather weary and dis- 
gust than refresh or exhilarate. A 
simple, active, practical mind gets 
impatient of these things ; and it is 
not difficult to understand a man 
like the late Sir Cornewall Lewis 
declaring that “life would be very 
pleasant, if it were not for its 
amusements.” What is wanted in 
our busy life is some means of 
honest and hearty recreation for 
mind and body which shall unbend 
the strained faculties from time to 
time, and send the toiler back to 
his duties a healthier and a happier 
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man, The natural incapacity of 
our countrymen to strike out for 
themselves any means of enjoyment 
but such as are ponderous or expen- 
sive used to be ascribed to their 
being fed so much upon beef and 
beer. It does not seem that French 
cookery and light wines have done 
much to enliven them. The modern 
young Englishman still dances a 
solemn measure, looking as though 
he were half-asleep or perforrhing 
(as indeed he sometimes is) an act 
of conscientious but disagreeable 
duty. He takes up athletics, pro- 
bably, but that is in the light of a 
serious business, to which he de- 
votes himself with long training 
and much labour; and would feel 
himself injured in a tender point if 
any. one spoke slightingly of these 
things as recreations. When he is 
out of training, and no particular 
“event” is coming off, then he 
thrusts his hands deep down into 
his trouser’s pockets, and looks 
around upon the frivolities of life 
with a gloomy superiority. His 
devotion to some kinds of what 
used to be called amusement is un- 
deniable: but it has taken the form, 
too generally, of measuring how 
much a man can do in his particu- 
lar line, how many miles he can 
walk in an hour, how good an aver- 
age he can make at cricket, how 
many head of game he can bag in a 
day. The enjoyment seems not so 
much in the act as in the result; 
and there is too often a gasconading 
tone about the thing which is not 
pleasant. It is not like the healthy 
pleasure of the child who finds a 
fand of delight in the commonest 
toy, and ‘‘makes believe” as vigor- 
ously with a headless horse as with 
a whole one; but more like the 
ambition of the little girl to have 
her doll more smartly dressed than 
her playmate’s. 

In the world of older and graver 
people, there has prevailed of late a 
little affectation of despising mere 
amusement, as scarcely worthy of 
the time and attention of an intel- 
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lectual age. It is not only for 
children, but for those who are 
very far from being children, that 
it seems to be thought a little in- 
struction ought always to be com- 
bined with it; something on the 
same principle that a benevolent 
lady of our acquaintance, finding 
brandy a very popular medicine 
during autumnal epidemics, always 
mixed a little rhubarb in what she 
gave away. On this principle Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, Mutual Improve- 
Literary Institu- 
tions, and Orystal Palaces were 
founded. There was to be no more 
cakes and ale without virtue. In- 
formation and improvement were 
to be the order of the day. The re- 
sult, so far as our observation goes, 
is that people go to the Crystal 
Palace to eat their luncheon and see 
Mr. Pepper’s Ghost,—a “scientific” 
exhibition which was certainly sue- 
cessful; and that, in the case of 
the library of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, the popularity of its contents, 
judging by the books taken out, 
has been found to be something 
in this ratio—we will not pledge 
ourselves to the exact statistics: 
scientific treatise, 1; history, 8; fic- 
tion, 2500. Mr. Mudie, we suspect, 
could tell much the same story; 
only that, for ecredit’s sake, a cer- 
tain amount of solid literary food 
is ordered to be put into the family 
box together with the supply of 
new novels. The best thing out 
in history and philosophy is sure 
to be found lying on the drawijng- 
room table; but it is because Mr. 
Trollope’s and Miss Braddon’s last 
volumes are always “in hand.” 
Talking the other day with an able 
and popular lecturer, who seldom 
failed in getting a full and atten- 
tive audience, we ventured to ask 
him what kind of subjects and what 
style of treatment he thought the 
public liked best. “ Well,” was his 
reply, “I hardly know; but there’s 
one secret I’ve found out—whas 
the public hates is information.” 
People go to scientific lectures, no 
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doubt; they would go to see a 
Greek play if it was the fashion; 
but the exuberant chuckle of laugh- 
ter with which the weakest attempt 
at a joke on the lecturer’s part is 
welcomed by the gravest audience, 
is proof quite strong enough of the 
weariness of the natural man over 
the dry husks of instruction, and 
his delight when anything turns up 
which has an unexpected flavour. 
It suggests the feeling of the Irish- 
man who tasted the quince in his 
apple-tart — “How delicious an 
apple-tart would be which was all 
made of quinces!” 

It is not likely, in our sombre 
climate, and with our more phleg- 
matic temperament--nor is it by 
any means desirable —that we 
should be able to find the same en- 
joyment in mere gossip and idle- 
ness that some of our Continental 
neighbours do. Few and far be- 
tween with us are those balmy days 
and nights when mere existence is 
a luxury; and lounging about and 
doing nothing are very properly re- 
probated in Englishmen, perhaps 
because the part is so seldom per- 
formed gracefully, and conveys the 
idea in the performer, not of a joy- 
ous lightheartedness, but of a su- 
percilious lassitude and _ disgust. 
One would rather see one’s children 
in some sensible mischief in their 
play-hours, than aimlessly mooning 
about. So we may be very thank- 
ful for hunting, and boat-clubs, and 
Alpine clubs, and, above all, volun- 
teer corps, as outlets for the waste 
energies of young men who have 
time and money and little to do. 
But it is the workers of the world 
whose amusements are worth con- 
sidering. It cannot be said that 
this class has too much in the way 
of amusement, and many of those 
forms of it which have been men- 
tioned are not in their way. They 
cost too much time or too much 
money, or they are. only another 
form of fatigue rather than rest 
or relaxation. Most of us are too 


wise to complain, or to admit that 
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there are dull hours in life, when 
a little of the oil of gladness would 
make the machine go all the easier. 
But it is so, nevertheless; and our 
pride and reticence, and the very 
domesticity on which we congratu- 
late ourselves, make our scanty 
leisure less pleasant than it might 
be. It is curious that a people so 
apt at all inventions which ‘simplify 
labour should hit upon so few to 
enliven the intervals of rest. 
Perhaps, of all classes of society, 
this want of wholesome recreation 
presses most heavily upon the cou - 
try clergy. It is a very popular no- 
tion that they have no occasion for 
amusement; in fact, that anything 
so frivolous is inconsistent with 
their serious calling. And yet the 
captious laity complain of dull ser- 
mons; unmindful of the old adage 
about “all work and no play.” The 
truth is, that no class of men re- 
quire such change more, or get less 
of it. In almost any secular occu- 
pation, the work itself has one 
effect of amusement —a_ healthy 
excitement. Not to speak of man- 
ual labour of all kinds, which, un- 
less the strength be too severely 
taxed, has so much of the nature 
of amusement in it that it is often 
the best of all remedies for mental 
worry and depression,—most of 
what are called business occupa- 
tions have a certain excitement of 
their own; very often, indeed, too 
much of it. Putting aside all such 
speculative ventures as are really 
gambling and not lawful trade, 
all the many forms of buying and 
selling which employ our English 
energies have in themselves much 
of the interest of a more or less 
successful game. If carried on 
prudently and legitimately, there 
is nothing in them to depress the 
spirits or to harass the mind. Such 
employments may not be highly 
intellectual; but (perhaps fortun- 
ately), the great majority of the 
useful members of the common- 
wealth are not highly intellectual ; 
and they find such employments 
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pleasant enough. The story of the 
retired tallow-chandler who could 
not resist going down to the old 
place on a boiling-day, though told 
as a jest, contains a very serious 
and a very happy truth—that en- 
joyment lies in occupation, not in 
idleness. If you follow the ascend- 
ing scale of labour, and take the 
life of the successful lawyer or the 
politician, the excitement of the 
work is of a higher order still; 
what such a man requires, in his 
intervals of leisure, will be rest 
and relaxation, rather than active 
amusement. Lying by quite sea- 
shores, and doing absolutely no- 
thing, will be excellent for him; 
for of excitement he has even too 
much in the daily business of his 
life. 

But there is nothing of this ex- 
citement in the ordinary work of 
the country parson. We say the 
country parson especially, because 
he who is placed in any town parish 
of importance will not only have to 
preach to a fairly intelligent audi- 
ence, and to make his sermon some- 
what of an intellectual exercise, but 
his work, though harder, will have 
wider interests, and his position 
will, most likely, assign him a lead- 
ing part in many secular matters, 
which will go far to give him the 
wholesome change which he re- 
quires. But the life of the country 
parsonage is of a different kind. 
The Sunday may be busy enough ; 
indeed, what with Sunday-school 
twice a-day, and the two sermons 
which the modern English Chris- 
tian demands as his due, and, in 
some cases, choir-practice or adult 
classes besides, more work is some- 
times undertaken by a conscienti- 
ous parson on that day than is good 
for him. But the most zealous 
worker cannot make the Sunday 
come more than once a-week ; and 
the six days’ interval must be hard 
to fill up satisfactorily in the way 
of his calling, unless by an amount 
of pastoral activity which, in a 
small parish, would amount almost 
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to persecution. It may be said, of 
course, that as the parson’s work is 
the highest of all, so his interest in 
it, his mental activity—and con- 
sequently his enjoyment—should be 
of the highest kind also. This 
sounds well, and may be true 
enough in theory. But remember 
what this work really is, and must 
be. To have to preach—which 
means to press the same truths over 
and over again in different lan- 
guage—to a half-empty church in 
the morning, and to a stolidly com- 
placent audience, heavy with bacon 
and greens, in the afternoon, is not 
an inspiriting labour in itself. Most 
of us have seen, in the pages of 
some modern novels, very original 
and graphic discourses, supposed 
to be addressed to such audiences 
by the heroic minister, orthodox 
or schismatic, of the story. Such 
purple patches are evidently in- 
tended to show the reader what 
sermons ought to be, and are not, 
and how entirely the novelist could 
take the shine out of the regular 
parson if he (or more frequently 
she) had condescernded to the same 
vocation. It is useless to protest 
against filling up the pages of novels 
with amateur theology, because, so 
long as the public endure it, the 
writers will hardly give up such a 
convenient resource for padding— 
for hymns and sermons are the 
two things which every one feels 
that he can write; and it is very 
well, in these sensational days, if 
they do not fill their pages with 
something much worse. Nor will 
we venture to guess how many con- 
scientious novel-readers like our- 
selves make a point of skipping 
these intrusive preachments, which 
come to us like lambs in wolf's 
clothing; on the same principle 
that, with all respect for whole- 
some medicine, we abominate all 
such combinations as “cathartic 
candy” and “pepsine wine.” But, 
admitting that the preacher of fic- 
tion does, on some single occasion, 
discourse eloquently to an imagi- 
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nary congregation, will the clever 
author undertake to keep him up 
at the rate of one hundred and four 
sermons every year? or if he could, 
will the wildest licence of fiction 
permit him to assure his readers 
that the hundred and fourth sermon 
was listened to with the same rapt 
attention as the first? And then 
the parson’s week-day work, what is 
it? Much of it is, and must be, 
mere routine; very necessary and 
very useful routine, no doubt; but 
unelastic, and tending to be weari- 
some. Pastoral visits to the aged 
and infirm poor are angels’ work, 
but they often tax the patience of 
a weak mortal more than harder 
duties. Trying to get aschool up 
to the mark of the Privy Council’s 
“three R’s,” and being scolded by 
the children’s parents for your ex- 
ertions, is not one of those conge- 
nial occupations in which toil be- 
comes ifs own reward. And the 
crowd of petty worries which fol- 
low any well-meant attempt to set 
to rights the little world of village 
life (too often a very debauched 
Arcadia), cannot always be shaken 
off, when the parson retires to his 
study, like the dust from his feet 
or the rain from his coat. Still it 
may be said, and has been said by 
authorities who deserve all honour 
and respect, that in such an office 
the conscientious performance of 
duty brings with it the satisfaction 
which all work, honestly done, is 
sure to bring. But how if, in this 
case, the more conscientious the 
worker, the less he is like to be 
satisfied with his work? With 
what pleasure will the striving 
merchant return, day after day, to 
his place of business, when even- 
ing after evening, as he closes his 
ledger, he finds the balance of pro- 
fit and loss dead against him? His 
profession will soon bring little be- 
sides weariness to the barrister who, 
no matter with what pains he gets 
up his case, never feels that he 
carries the court with him, and has 
continually to address a jury who 


have made up their minds not to 
give him a verdict. 

But we shall be accused of get- 
ting into the pulpit ourselves. We 
only meant to plead for some 
amusement for the parson, because 
he needs it at least as much as 
other men. And on this point we 
cannot help thinking that Mrs. 
Grundy and his bishops are rather 
hard upon him. The English mind, 
like the English constitution, is an 
amalgamation of contradictions ; 
resulting no doubt in both cases in 
something that works pretty well 
in the main. But in nothing is the 
English Protestant layman, who 
duly reads his Bible and his ‘ Times,’ 
so contradictory as in his notion of 
his clergyman. The columns of 
the great journal have been filled 
of late with reclamations, more re- 
markable for vehemence than logic, 
against his assumption of anything 
like “ priesthood ;” and we are told 
by another organ of*public opinion, 
which at least deals honestly with 
church matters, that an English 
clergyman is nothing more than 
“‘a gentleman especially trained to 
expound the Ohristian faith and 
lead in Christian worship.” If 
this view of the clerical office be 
the true one, how comes it that 
almost every secular amusement is 
more or less tabooed to the “ cloth’? 
One can understand these restric- 
tions on the assumption that some- 
thing like adivine appointment is 
recognised, whose members are to 
form, as it were, a separate caste, 
and who are to stand always more 
or less, like the sacred race of the 
Aztecs, on pedestals above the 
crowd, and to do nothing which 
might seem to lower them to the 
common level of humanity. That 
a “priesthood ” should be educated 
and live under such definite restric- 
tions—even to the point of celi- 
bacy and asceticism—is intelligible 
enough. But that excellent old 
ladies who read the ‘Record,’ and 
go to Exeter Hall, and call Rome 
“Babylon,” and understand by the 
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word “priest” aman who breaks 
nine out of the ten commandments 


— that they should turn up their eyes | 


in horror because they see their 
“minister” in a shooting-jacket, is 
only to be explained by the fact 
that, as has been said, popular opin- 
ion on such matters is, like the 
Thirty-nine Articles, at best a har- 
mony of contradictions. The Puri- 
tan notion, that all pleasant things 
are wrong, has kept its place side by 
side with the ultra-Roman estimate 
of the distinction between priest 
and layman; so tbat the amuse- 
ments which were winked at as 
venial sins in the one, were de- 
nounced as mortal offences in the 
other. 

So, even of such amusements as 
fashion has left us, there are few 
in which the country parson—that 
much abused but useful beast of 
burden—can venture to take ‘his 
share. The days when he might 
have gone out with the hounds are 
over. The religious Mrs. Grundy 
has said anathema distinctly to that, 
and there is an end of it. Even 
the ingenious excuse that he was 
“never in the same field with the 
hounds,” has not been accepted. 
Mr. Trollope, who has sketched 
‘the hunting parson” not unkind- 
ly, admits that it won’t do; he can 
hardly say why. He fancies it is 
because a scrupulous British public 
secretly thinks hunting wicked 
(which accounts for its attraction), 
and therefore doubly wicked in a 
black coat; which is exactly the 
Puritan idea plus the sacerdotal. 
There was some little attempt at 
reaction a while ago, and one 
clerical sportsman, well reported 
of in his parish work, was bold 
enough to make a speech at a 
hunting dinner; but the general 
feeling of society is strong and 
decided on the point, and this 
is really the practical argument 
against the indulgence. Even 
shooting, of late years, has begun 
to be looked upon with an evil eye; 
though it would be difficult to 
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show any reasonable cause why the 
parson should not get a little pleas- 
ant exercise by walking over his 
own glebe-lands, or a neighboring 
friend’s estate, with a dog and gun, 
as well as any other man; or in 
what lies the especial profaneness 
of shooting a partridge more than 
in hooking a salmon. But fishing 
is the single field-sport which is 
permitted, by general consent, for 
the recreation of the parson’s 
animal spirits. There is no ques- 
tion but that the main ground of 
this exceptional indulgence is the 
absurd notion of apostolic prece- 
dent, which would apply equally 
well to his keeping a toll-gate or 
holding the office of parish excise- 
man. For the apostles fished for a 
livelihood, and not for amusement; 
and would have been as much 
astonished at the sight of a fly-rod 
as of a breech-loader. Another 
reason must be that fishing is 
looked upon as a meditative and 
solitary sport; that the reverend 
angler is supposed to find “ texts 
in running brooks,” and to be ar- 
ranging the heads of a sermon in 
his own mind while he is putting 
on a worm. And probably five 
people out of six have an idea that 
good old Izaak Walton was a cler- 
gyman. A better reason than all 
might be found in the fact that the 
proverbial teaching of fishing is 
patience—a most needful virtue at 
all times in the fisher of men. Be 
it as it may, the exercise of the 
gentle art is as yet permitted to 
the parson by society, and not re- 
proved by his ecclesiastical mentors. 
Mr. Kingsley has lent the support 
of one of his pleasantest essays to 
it; and while he says ‘No, no!” 
to the old mare (at all events with 
his pen) as she pricks her ears and 
champs impatience while the hunt 
sweeps by, he gives us pages of 
hearty and genial writing enough 
to tempt every young curate to 
turn fly-fisher. 

But the unwritten law against 
clerical amusements has, as might 
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be supposed, some very curious 
anomalies. Their lawfulness or 
unlawfulness depends, in some 
people’s minds, upon the very 
oddest distinctions. We remember 
well (we are really not drawing 
from our imagination for our facts) 
a clergyman of the strongest evan- 
gelical views who was very fond of 
shooting—and an excellent shot he 
was. It seemed to have been borne 
in upon him by some obliquity of 
conscience, not uncommon in a nar- 
row-minded school, that the sinful- 
ness of such pursuits lay not in the 
act but in the costume; so, instead 
of the ordinary shooting-coat and 
gaiters, he took the field in solemn 
state, in a full-dfess black suit, low 
shoes and white stockings, and a 
white tie with very long ends—for 
all the world as if he were going 
to preach to the birds instead of 
to shoot them. To see that black 
swallow-tail go through a brambly 
cover (for the country was wild, 
and the chief sport it afforded was 
cock-shooting) was, as our Ameri- 
can friends would say, “a caution.” 
The sepulchral tones in which he 
gave the warning, ‘‘ Down charge, 
Ponto-o/”* ring in our ears at this 
moment, though it is long years 
since we heard him. But stranger 
still was the defensive argument of 
his churchwarden—a solemn farmer 
who sometimes beat for him, and 
shared his theological views. There 
had been some uncharitable scandal 
raised against two or three younger 
brethren of the cloth who had set 
up a cricket-club in the neighbour- 
hood. Amongst those who were 
shocked by it was this same church- 
warden; and when the question 
was put to him, in what respect a 
cricket-bat was a less saintly weapon 
than the gun which his own par- 
ticular parson carried, his answer 
was, “Ah! but, you see, there’s 
some purpose in the shooting!” 
An occasional hare had no doubt 
found its way to his flesh-pots when 
the day’s walk was over; and if 
the results of cricket could have 


been in any such way utilised, it 
would plainly have removed his 
objection. 

One may see how entirely con- 
ventional many of these kind of 
objections are, by the revolutions 
which have taken place from time 
to time in public opinion on the 
point of smoking. If we go back 
a century or so, we shall find grave 
and honoured divines enjoying 
their pipes without fear of giving 
offence to the most strait-laced of 
their parishioners. A pipe of to- 
bacco was the regular conclusion 
of Archbishop Sancroft’s moderate 
breakfast; “the most pious, hum- 
ble, good Christian,” says one of 
his chaplains, “I ever knew in my 
life.” The President of St. John’s 
College in Oxford was thought 
moderate in 1714, because at a 
supper-party at the house of the 
President of Trinity, “he finished 
his last pipe before ten o’clock.” 
Smoking must have been held not 
only permissible in a Church dig- 
nitary, but even savouring of an 
orthodox and reputable taste (as 
port-wine did afterwards), or how 
should a long clay have come to 
be called a “‘ churchwarden”? But 
then came a gradual reaction, when 
the young deacon who was seen 
lighting a cigar was looked upon as 
little better than one of the wicked, 
and the parson who confessed to a 
pipe would have been a ruined 
man with his bishop. And now 
the cycle has come round again, 
and though we are not able to state 
accurately at what time of day our 
present excellent archbishops pre- 
fer their weed, or how many pipes 
are now considered moderate by 
heads of houses—possibly, indeed, 
the returning tide may not yet 
have reached those higher levels 
—it is quite certain that the old 
aroma is revived in more than one 
Oxford common-room, and pipes of 
various patterns may be seen in the 
hands of country rectors who are, 
we believe, otherwise respectable. 
Yet, through all this curious vacil- 
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lation of public opinion, the moral 
and theological qualities of tobacco 
must be pretty much the same as 
they were at its first discovery. 

In other points, too, the line 
drawn between things permissible 
and non-permissible to the parson 
is of the most arbitrary and zigzag 
sort. According to some authorities, 
he may play chess, but not cards; 
croquet, but not cricket; bagatelle, 
but not billiards. He may perform 
upon almost any manner of music- 
al instrument—flute, piano, violin 
(sackbut and dulcimer, of course, if 
he can get hold of them), but not, 
we believe, upon the key-bugle; 
that particular instrument seeming 
to carry with it, invincibly, jovial 
and rollicking associations with the 
days of the old “Tantivy” fast 
coach, or the more fabulous age 
when “the squires of old” were 
said to awake the dawn with its 
echoes, to announce that “the hunt 
was up.” 

It is nothing more nor less than 
the natural craving for excitement 
in a life whose regular stream flows 
usefully, but with as few rapids 
as a mill-stream, which urges one 
school of zealous young divines in- 
to platform speechifyings at Exeter 
Hall, and another into elaborate 
symbolical costume. These things 
are in some sense the penalties of 
suppressed wants of human nature. 
And the first is not nearly so harm- 
less an amusement, and the latter 
far less manly, than many forms of 
it which a conventional propriety 
forbids. 

That any bishop should have felt 
called upon to raise his voice against 
cricket,as an amusement for a young 
clergyman, is very much to be re- 
gretted. . No one can have watched 
the habits of the hobbledehoys in 
country places without longing to 
provide them with some better 
amusement for their leisure hours 
on summer evenings than they seem 
able to invent for themselves; 
lounging at the corners of the vil- 
lage streets, or hanging about the 
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alehouse door, being commonly their 
least objectionable diversions. Any 
man who can introduce among them 
some honest healthy sport is doing 
something towards a moral regener- 
ation. And who, in most country 
places, is likely todo it, unless it 
be the young curate, who has at 
least learnt something about it at 
school or college, and can show 
them how to hold a bat? There is 
only one reservation which a sensi- 
ble bishop might make, if he con- 
descends to such practical advice 
—that the parson, if he played, 
should play fairly well. He ought 
not to bear the character of a muff 
on the cricket ground any more than 
in the pulpit. It is related of Henry 
Venn, who had been a fine player 
at Cambridge, that on the day be- 
fore his ordination he threw away his 
bat, declaring that it should never 
be said of him—‘“‘Well played, par- 
son!” Every man deserves hon- 
our who makes any sacrifice for con- 
sience-sake; and so far we agree 
with his biographer in placing the 
story to his credit. But he made 
a great mistake; what he should 
really have been careful about was 
that no looker-on in his parish 
should have ever been able to say 
—‘Well muffed, parson!” and to 
have made up his mind to retire 
gracefully from cricket-life as soon 
as he had taught any of his young 
clodhoppers to make as good an 
innings as himself. It is desirable 
that whatever the parson does, he 
should do well and thoroughly; 
and the more things he can do in 
this style the better. There isa 
profane tendency among his par- 
ishioners to look upon him as a 
good kind of old woman:. well- 
meaning according to his lights, use- 
ful for presiding over soup-distri- 
bution and _ clothing-clubs, and 
teaching little children, but as help- 
less as one of those innocents in all 
secular relations of life. Some per- 
sons may even fancy that these ne- 
gative qualities are, on the whole, 
becoming in the clerical character, 
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as not too much concerned with the 
things of this world. They make 
a great mistake, in a country like 
England. Englishmen high or 
low, appreciate energy and excel- 
lence in every kind. They will re- 
spect the parson very much more 
if they see that he is good for some- 
thing else besides dealing out week- 
ly lengths of sermon. The squire 
thinks none the less of him because 
he is a fair judge of a horse; the 
churchwarden puts some faith in a 
teacher who can take up his parable, 
out of church, upon turnips. The 
young farmer and the farmer’s lad 
are not great in divinity. The re- 
sults upon their minds of their at- 
tendance (not too regular) upon 
the afternoon sermon is very much 
what the poet describes— 


“T niver knowed what ’a mean’d, but I 
thowt a ’ad summat to saay, 

An I thowt a said what a owt to "ha 
said, an I comed awaay.” 


But they soon get to be fair judges 
of the terrible accuracy of the prac- 
tised bowler, and are rapt in admir- 
ation of the “drives for four” 
which seem made so easily, but 
which their own stronger arms ut- 
terly fail to emulate. And they 
come to a very natural, if not a 
strictly logical, conclusion, that the 
adept in one science is not much of 
a fool in the other. The sermons 
may be still as beautifully unintel- 
ligible to them as the wrist-play, 
but they will at least have a pleas- 
ant consciousness that their teacher 
knows what heis about. There will 
be something gained, too, by estab- 
lishing the fact that the parson 
is human, and is not, as they are 
much given to think, the natural- 
born enemy of everything in the 
shape of fun, because he has pecu- 
liar crotchets about Sunday-school 
and pitch-and-toss. His presence 
and example on the cricket-ground 
may open their eyes to the strange 
fact than an English sport can be 
carried on without low language, 
without quarreling, and without 


drink. Not a very high step in 
moral and religious training; but 
a wise builder usually begins his 
work from the bottom, and not from 
the top—a principle which young 
ecclesiastical architects do not al- 
ways bear sufficiently in mind. Of 
course, if cricket once takes the form 
of an occupation instead of a relax- 
ation—if the clerical player takes 
his place at the wicket in every 
match within fifty miles round 
—then a doubt very naturally sug- 
gests itself whether he ought not to 
find something to do in his parish; 
just as the barrister or the surgeon, 
who went through the whole cricket 
campaign with the Zingari, would 
be suspected of being not much 
missed by his clients or his pa- 
tients. 

Cricket itself has become rather 
too much of an elaborate science to 
maintain its wholesome position as 
an amusement. The multiplica- 
tion and the high pay of profes- 
sional players have improved the 
play wonderfully, no doubt, but 
has made the game more of a dis- 
play than an exercise. We have 
been told lately how many hours 
a-day' it takes & modern public- 
school boy to learn it thoroughly. 
There are not a great many who 
can or will devoto so much time to 


the study, nor is it particularly de- 


sirable that they should; and the 
consequence is, that those who have 
gone through the regular profes- 
sional education play very well in- 
deed, but do not care much to play 
in anything but matches, while the 
mass of indifferent players are dis- 
couraged from playing at all. The 
matches themselves are spun out 
into two or even three day affairs, 
many hours being wasted by need- 
less delays, and thus involve a con- 
siderable expenditure of time and 
money. The less pretentious meet- 
ings between the old village clubs, 
such as Miss Mitford has so charm- 
ingly described, had much more real 
enjoyment in them. 

A great resource in older days 
for those who were beginning to 
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find field-sports rather too much 
for them was the bowling-green. 
It might have been seen, some 
years ago, attached to some pleas- 
ant suburban tavern on the out- 
skirts of our country towns, or here 
and there in the larger villages—a 
square enclosure of some quarter of 
an acre of beautifully level turf, 
with commonly a long arbour at 
each end, where the elders of the 
club, and sometimes a fair visitor 
or two, sat and watched the play. 
The game itself is not a very excit- 
ing one, as most of those who have 
tried it will admit, but it was a 
great promoter of sociability. Any 
one who had a pair of hands could 
play more or less scientifically ; 
and those who could not or would 
not, went to the ground in the plea- 
sant evenings to meet their neigh- 
bours, and sat in the quaint old 
arbours, smoking a quiet pipe and 
sipping shrub and water (considered 
in those days rather an elegant 
form of stimulant), laughing good- 
humouredly at some more awkward 
cast than usual, and discussing pub- 
lic affairs with as much interest 
and not more ignorance than 
modern politicians. The bowling- 
green was the common ground upon 
which the doctor, the parson, the 
lawyer, and the well-to-do yeoman 
meton equal terms; and even the 
squire himself condescended to ride 
down now and then after his din- 
ner, and play a friendly rubber with 
his neighbours. For it was rather 
an aristocratic than a plebeian a- 
musement, skittles pertaining more 
to the vulgar sort. Most large 
country-houses had their _ pri- 
vate green; and it was the last 
amusement which the unfortunate 
Charles I. enjoyed when the coarse 
summons of Cornet Joyce inter- 
rupted the quiet game at Hol- 
denby. 

On this side of the Tweed we are 
fortuiate in having retained a game 
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which was once popular, in some 
form or another, all over England 
and Scotland, but is now confined 
almost entirely to the latter—the 
noble science of Golf. It offers no 
such attractions as cricket does to 
bystanders, nor does it require in 
the players the spring and elasticity 
which few men retain after forty ; 
but it requires steady practice and 
rare skill to play well, and is a 
first-rate exercise to a man who is 
nearing his grand climacteric, and 
fails to appreciate so thoroughly as 
in younger days the glory of stand- 
ing up (even in the best of pads) 
against balls which come in from 
the “ professional’s” hand with the 
force of a catapult. A walk round 
the Links of Musselburgh or St. An- 
drews on a fine October morning, 
club in hand, with a good partner 
and a couple of pleasant antagonists, 
is as excellent a receipt for dispers- 
ing the clouds from a hard-worked 
man’s brain and temper as can well 
be devised; and it seems remark- 
able that no attempt has been made 
to introduce the game in those 
English towns which have an open 
race-course or other available ground 
close at hand. One _ intelligent 
Englishman, who has been in the 
habit of visiting St. Andrews (the 
metropolis of golf), has been so 
thoroughly inoculated with the 
spirit of the game, that he has 
established a club on the downs 
near Bideford. The ground is said 
to be eminently suited for the pur- 
pose ; and we wish this real philan- 
thropist ail the success his enter- 
prise deserves. This national game, 
too, was a favourite of King 
Charles, who, for all his melancholy 
looks, seems to have had a taste for 
active sports. He was playing golf 
on Leith Links when he was sud- 
denly called back to London’ by 
the news of O’Neill’s rebellion in 
Ireland.* 

A great revolution has been made 





* A friend reminds us that we are, after all, but a Philistine in the matter of 
golf. For an “ uneducated” man, as they would say on the golfing-green, he thinks 
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in the summer life of country so- 
ciety by the introduction of croquet ; 
a game of mysterious origin, re- 
ported to be of Irish birth, but 
which the Saxon has taken to with 
a wonderful enthusiasm. It is a 
sign of a want which must have 
been pretty generally felt, that such 
avery mild invention should have 
been hailed as a social revolution, 
Go where one will, whole families 
and their visitors are to be seen 
mallet in hand, whose great object 
in life, from the little girl of six to 
the grandpapa of sixty, seems to be 
to get through their hoops. The 
game itself, as a game, is tolerable, 
and that is all. It admits of con- 
siderable skill and judgment if well 
played, and it may be played in 
some fashion by the most awful 
bunglers without totally losing 
their self-respect. In fact, as Cor- 
poral Nym would say, “that’s the 
humour of it.” A man who plays 
cricket, and marches in a dignified 
manner, elaborately gloved and 
padded, with the eyes of a critical 
public upon him, from the dressing 
tent to the wicket, merely to have 


the stumps rattled about his legs 
by the first straight ball, and then, 
like the King of France, march 
back again, soon gets tired of an 
exhibition of himself whose glory 
is dearly bought by five or six hours 
of fielding, in which he does no- 
thing but let a catch slip through his 
fingers, After a season or so he 
declares himself “out of practice, ” 
and doesn’t see the fun of the thing 
so clearly as his friend who plays a 
brilliant innings of three hours, and 
brings his bat out amidst a rattle 
of applause. The young lady who 
never by any chance, at an archery 
meeting, puts an arrow into the 
target, finds her failures grow less 
and less interesting to other people 
as well as to herself, and takes to 
some kind of artillery which pro- 
mises to be more successful. But 
on the croquet-ground the propor- 
tion of bad players is generally 
so great, that every one seems per- 
fectly satisfied with his or her 
performance; and the most help- 
less bunglers (usually being ladies) 
become objects of affectionate inter- 
est to their more skilful partners, 





the remarks show some appreciation of the game. But he begs to bear his own 


testimony :— 


“T have played golf, boy and man, for upwards of thirty years, and have no hes- 





itation in giving it the preference to every game of sport I ever had the good for- 
tune to try. It looks quiet enough, but at no game does the interest rise higher. 
Lhave seen men, trained to adventure and sport of all kinds, moving about with 
cheek pale and voice quivering,when the crisis came in a well-contested golf-match. 
No man, indeed, whom I ever saw, could at all times command his nerve at golf; 
and although it is eminently a friendly social game, I am ashamed to say the tem- 
per frequently gives way also. These little excitements add to the fun when the 
fight is over ; but the weaknesses of the adversary require to be treated very ten- 
derly, and it is unsafe to taunt the conquered party ; indeed, no man whe deserves 
to win a match at golf would do so. 

“ One great obstacle to the spread of golf is the rare occurrence of places so 
blessed as to have ‘links’ or downs really adapted for it : but another and still more 
formidable obstacle is the extreme difficulty of learning to play the game, simple 
as it looks. It has been said that to be a great golfer requires ‘the devotion of a 
lifetime, besides a natural aptitude ;’ and the few men who in any generation have 
attained the first rank, shows that there is some truth in this. But there is this 
consolation, that the humblest performer finds an equal enjoyment in the sport, 
and in talking it over after dinner he can always play ‘a splendid game,’ A great 
advantage which golf has over cricket, rackets, &c., is, that it can be played far on 
into life with as much zest as in one’s youngest days. In the very last match I 
played, one of our antagonists was a grand old veteran of eighty, and no lad at a 
public-school cricket-match could have been keener, or have enjoyed the game 
more thoroughly.” 
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being looked up continually, and 
helped through difficult hoops, and 
put into good places, and rescued 
from perilous neighbourhoods, and 
brought back into the way that 
they should go in, in a manner which 
gives a very hopeful view of human 
nature, but may be accounted for 
on other considerations. In many 
points the croquet-ground affords 
as apt illustrations of the great 
game of life as the more familiar 
type of the chess-board. The play- 
ers make stepping-stones of their 
friends and their enemies alike to 
further their own ambitious projects, 
and will sometimes sacrifice the 
humble interests of a friend in the 
hope of disappointing the schemes 
of an enemy. They do evil that 
good may come, with the result 
that the evil certainly comes, and 
the good doesn’t. They despise the 
little quiet duties and opportunities 
which lie within their reach, and 
dash off with the idea of accom- 
plishing some brilliant cowp which 
fails. In one feature, however, 
the parallel curiously breaks down. 
In actual life, most people are ready 
to give a helping hand to those 
who are getting on well in the 
game; “nothing succeeds,” as they 
say, “like success;” and the more 
hoops a player can contrive to 
work himself through (even though 
by the most palpable pushing), the 
more sure he is to find eager friends 
to take him on to the next, and 
carry him to the goal in triumph. 
But no one comes back to pick 
up the poor devil who makes a 
fiasco at first start, or has been 
driven hopelessly out of his course 
by some unscrupulous antagonist. 
Whereas at croquet, it is these 
lame ducks who, as the game goes 
on, become the centre of charitable 
anxieties, and whose most perverse 
blunderings only insure a double 
attention on the part of their 
friends;— the fact being, that at 
croquet your own final success de- 
pends upon the progress of your 
slowest friend, and you cannot 
possibly drop him en route, how- 
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ever great a drag he may be, be- 
cause you cannot win your own 
game without him. The only an- 
alogy in society is in the case of the 
scamp of the family, whom every 
relative is anxious to get inte some 
safe place, that he may be no longer 
a scandal to the name. And it 
must be sometimes felt that if, as 
at croquet, he could be taken up to 
the stick, and killed dead at once, 
it would be the best thing for all 
parties, 

But the morals of croquet are 
probably too little heeded by the 
players. It is a great institution, 
nevertheless. All the people who, 
in a country-house, are sometimes 
so difficult to amuse—all the casual 
visitors who may drop in of an 
afternoon—all the younger mem- 
bers of neighbouring families who 
are of difficult ages, to whom you 
want to be civil and really don’t 
know how—can be safely turned 
loose upon the lawn in favourable 
weather, and left to sort themselves 
into one or more games. Send out 
a little tea and fruit, and really the 
entertainer’s responsibilities are at 
an end, and the great duties of 
society are performed with an ease 
and simplicity which is quite de- 
lightful. You have brought people 
together, and given them something 
to do, which is a great point gained. 
To those who have got their flirt- 
ations before them, at all events, 
the arrangement is _ satisfactory 
enough. To the lookers-on, and 
perhaps to some of the gentlemen 
players, the positive enjoyment is 
more doubtful. The pleasure of 
taking an incapable partner through 
all her hoops depends a good deal 
upon — circumstances. And then 
players do not always contrive to 
get hitched into the right set, which 
is as bad as having to take quite 
the wrong person down to dinner. 
So when it comes to “red’s” turn 
to play, red’s eyes and thoughts 
are continually found to be fixed 
in quite another direction — say 
upon “blue” in the other set— 
which gives to the game a distrait 
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and bewildering character, some- 
what trying to the patience of those 
who are playing in earnest. Still, 
it is a great blessing on the whole 
to rural mothers of families, and 
the first introducer of it deserves to 
have a statue erected at the public 
expense. With the ball in the one 
hand and the mallet in the other, 
the effect would be quite imperial. 
But in this case, as in so many 
others, the world knows nothing of 
its greatest benefactors. 

The revival of archery has been 
by no means equally successful. 
Most people don’t pretend to shoot, 
and most of those who do, shoot 
abominably. The men who might 
be good shots are busy with rifle- 
practice. So the thing is left chiefly 
to the curates and the young ladies, 
and becomes slow in consequence. 
It is a pity, for it is one of the most 
graceful of out-door exercises, and 
when fairly good, very pretty to 
look at; and it is somewhat curious 
that the most historical and the 
least barbarous of our national pas- 
times should have fallen into such 
general disuse. 

But attempts at reviving the old 
sports of our ancestors, which has 
been a popular idea of late years, 
have not been successful. It is not 
likely that they should be. History 
may repeat itself, but popular tastes 
and habits of life do not, except 
in a forced and unnatural fashion. 
Such attempts at reviving the past 
only last with the first enthusiasm 
of their promoters; the movement 
is “ wilful, not spontaneous.” Hawk- 
ing was a noble pastime in its own 
day; its very vocabulary has a 
romantic attraction. The imagina- 
tive reader longs to go straight 
from one of the Waverley novels, 
or Bracebridge Hall, and take his 
falcon on his fist and gallop, with 
some fair rider at his side, out upon 
the breezy downs, as they did in 
days of yore. Enthusiastic gentle- 
men have tried it, with much pains 
and expense, in modern England, 
and the result was not much more 
satisfactory, we suspect, in most 


cases, than in the instance of a 
friend who joined one such party, 
and whose horse tumbled into a 
rabbit-hole while his eyes were fixed 
upon the “ quarry,” and the hawk 
fastened bill and claws into his 
wrist, and was not to be adjured by 
any terms of art. It is the same 
with attempts to bring back the old 
Christmas revels; such things may 
have a sort of success, but it is the 
success of a masquerade, in which 
the unreality makes part of the 
amusement. The boar’s head and 
the wassail bowl were good things in 
their day; but even in the hall of 
Queen’s College the guests prefer 
the modern turtle and champagne. 
My lord of misrule, in these days, 
would undoubtedly have to finish 
his evening in the custody of the 
county police. To try to sew a 
patch of old cloth upon the new 
garment is even a greater mistake 
than the reverse process in the 
proverb. But this tendency to fall 
back upon obsolete ideas shows how 
difficult a question amusement is. 
If we really understood the thing, 
we should no more think of resus- 
citating our ancestors’ games than 
of republishing their theories of 
geology or surgery. 

If philanthropists would find 
some corner in their brain for this 
question of amusement, and hit 
upon some ideas that would meet 
the wants and habits of our own 
days, they would be national be- 
nefactors indeed. If the Social 
Science Congress would devote a 
sub-section to the subject, we could 
forgive them a great deal of the 
grander nonsense which they talk 
at their gatherings. We want a 
new King James to give us a 
modern ‘ Book of Sports,’ enjoined 
by royal ordinance. 

People who live in London have, 
of course, no lack of resources which 
may be classed as amusements. 
But these, to busy men, savour 
more of weariness than relaxation. 
Club life—the Londoner’s great re- 
source—is for the most part solitary 
and selfish, The more intimate 
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social relations which exist amongst 
some classes of artists are regard- 
ed by the ontside world as rather 
too “ Bohemian;” and possibly, as 
modern English society is consti- 
tuted, it may be diffienlt to step 
out of the stiffness of high respec- 
tability without stepping into the 
other extreme. We do everything 
at high pressure. Yet it is probably 
a fact, and a fact which has a 
very pleasant significance, that the 
intercourse between those who may 
be called the more intellectual 
workers—meaning by this all those 
who are more or less engaged in 
literature, art, or science—has less 
of formal restraint, and more of 
that genuine social enjoyment which 
alone makes society a relaxation, 
than can be found in any other of 
the various combinations in which 
people find themselves thrown to- 
gether. It is a pity that one form 
of rational enjoyment—the oldest, 
the most universally attractive, and 
in itself the most unobjectionable 
—the theatre—has for many reasons, 
and owing to very contradictory 
influences, by no means maintained 
the comparative place in public 
estimation to which it is entitled. 
In a highly civilised nation, it 
should be the purest, the grandest, 
the most perfect of national luxuries. 
It is very far from being so; and 
therefore it has but a capricious 
popularity amongst the highly edu- 
cated and refined, to whom it should 
look for its true patronage and 
encouragement. Fashion will still 
flock to see a favourite play or a 
favourite actor—and these are by 
no means always the best of their 
kind. But the drama has not kept 
pace, either in the morals of the 
scene or the ability of the perform- 
ers, with our advances in the 
more refined pleasures of life. The 
standing protest (not always un- 
reasonable) against its immoralities, 
from the more scrupulous; the in- 
convenient clashing of the time 
of performarce with the modern 
dinner- hour; the impatience of 
fastidious taste with the very medi- 
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ocre ability of nine-tenths of the 
actors ;—all these causes prevent 
the theatre from taking its proper 
rank amongst our national amuse- 
ments, The dramatic instinct is as 
strong as ever it was,—as natural 
and universal as the taste for music ; 
and the checks upon its reasonable 
indulgence are forced and unde- 
sirable. Private theatricals, acted 
charades, character recitations, are 
all so many instances of the same 
inborn craving for scenic representa- 
tions which the South Sea Islander, 
with whom we made acquaintance 
yesterday, shows as strongly as the 
Greek of the heroic ages. It isa 
taste which we ought not to be 
ashamed of cultivating to the 
highest point of perfection of which 
it is capable, for our own enjoyment 
as educated men; whilst as an 
intellectual amusement for “the 
million” it is at once the most 
attractive and the most innocent in 
itself, if it may not even be made 
the most humanising. For although 
‘‘Jack Sheppard” and the “Tra- 
viata” of low life have their special 
attractions for the public of St. Giles’ 
(as their more elegant counterparts 
have for May-Fair), yet those who 
have studied the tastes of a penny 
audience assure us that the pathos 
of domestic drama, in which the 
purest natural feelings are appealed 
to, finds even more enthusiastic 
applause. And we may perhaps 
ourselves remember, if we ever 
patronised the “Richardson” of 
other days, when the grand melo- 
drama of ‘Virtue Triumphant’ 
was performed at least a dozen 
times in the day in every fair in 
the great towns of England, that 
when the “tyrant” received his 
final settler in the terrific combat 
with the champion of the persecuted 
damsel, the triumphant rescue of 
‘“‘ Virtue’s” highly-rouged repre- 
sentative invariably ‘“ brought down 
the house,” and in such style as was 
enough to bring down the booth into 
the bargain. 

In country towns the theatre 
has fallen into hopeless discredit. 
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The general features of society, even 
in a provincial capital, are so en- 
tirely altered from what they were 
fifty years ago, by the removal of 
nearly every family not bound 
to the place by professional ties, 
that the number of those who would 
be the natural patrons of a respect- 
able performance is very much 
lessened. And every one now goes 
up to London, and conceives him- 
self too critical to be pleased with 
& mere country entertainment, If 
the old boxes at York and Bath 
and Liverpool could but speak, they 
would have a pathetic contrast to 
draw between, their present and 
their past, when their occupants 
were county families who had 
driven in many miles “to see the 
play,” and met there the friends 
and connections who had not 
yet grown too grand to live next 
door to trade; when there were 
actors on the stage whom Lon- 
don managers came down to see, 
and who did not always choose to 
sacrifice their position as “leader 
of the circuit” even to the tempting 
of the metropolitan charmer. As 
the quality of the audience deterio- 
rated, so, in the natural course of 
things, did that of the actors. Few 
members of the higher professional 
classes in country towns, probably, 
ever enter the doors of their own 
theatre, unless on some very excep- 
tional occasion. Whether, under 


the old state of things, there were- 


not happier faces to be seen, among 


the young people at any rate, than 
are to be seen now in the lecture- 
room and at the classical concerts, 
is what cannot be fairly decided 
without getting a photograph of the 
past generation; of which, unhappi- 
ly, we possess only caricatures. 
There will always be plenty of 
people who insist upon being wiser 
than Heaven made them, and who 
look upon this world as a school 
which has no play-hours. There 
are those who consider all amuse- 
ment as more or less a waste of that 
precious time which was given to 
man to employ in getting money. 
And there are those whose narrow 
and grudging creed only differs 
from that of the worldly money- 


maker in that their principles are, 


as Sidney Smith happily termed it, 
 other-worldly ”—who talk and act 
as if all pleasant things were snares 
of the devil. But these two classes 
do not make up the majority of the 
world, nor the best of it. The 
danger is, lest between them both 
they should tempt some weaker 
vessels to grow ashamed of their 
natural craving for honest and 
wholesome recreation, and try to 
veil it under some shabby disguise. 
And there is the greater danger, 
that if all amusement is indiscri- 
minately classed as frivolity and 
waste of time, there are always 
plenty of foolish people who will 
rack their empty brains to show 
how thoroughly they can justify the 
description. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD. 


A GLANCE AT THE POLITIOAL SOENE. 


Is the game over? is the ques- 
tion men are now eagerly asking 
each other throughout Europe. Is 
Prussia satisfied by having added 
North Germany to her possessions, 
or is it only an instalment of what 
she means to acquire? Is Italy 
content with having gained Ve- 
netia, and does she seek no other 
parts of her neighbour’s territory? 
Is Austria reconciled to her dimin- 
ished empire and crippled condi- 
tion? Has she come to see that 
it is good for her to be no longer 
a European power, and that the 
rightful sphere of her influence 
lies amidst the semi-civilisations of 
the Lower Danube? And do the 
dispossesse¢ princes of Germany 
acquiesce in the justice that has 
stripped them of station and for- 
tune, and see in their own de- 
thronement a great benefit to the 
Fatherland? And, last of all, is 
France satisfied to see all these 
changes effected without her con- 
currence or consent? and that the 
one only attempt she made at a com- 
pensation has been rejected firmly, 
if not scornfully ? 

The great events we have just 
witnessed were, we were told, the 
necessary complements of high pop- 
ular aspirations. Italy could not 
continue to see her soil occupied 
by the stranger, nor: Germany en- 
dure the spectacle of a number of 
small states taxed for the main- 
tenance of powerless petty sove- 
reigns, whose whole system of rule 
was a personal despotism. These 
changes, then, once effected, we 
were assured a reign of peace and 
prosperity would begin, and war 
become the very last thought in 
the minds of Continental nations. 

If it were possible to believe 
this—if one could think that by 
this year of carnage and confisca- 
tion and debt and misery we were 


to purchase a reasonably long in- 
terval of quiet and tranquillity—the 
compact might be encouraging; 
but is this really the case? Is there 
indeed one even of the conquerors 
who has come out of the struggle 
satisfied with his gains and con- 
tented with the results? Prussia, 
certainly, has had the largest share 
of the spoils, and is she satisfied ? 
I suspect not. Much of what she 
had counted on has been with- 
drawn from her grasp. Saxony 
took a more decided part against 
her than Hanover, and the king 
more openly declared his enmity 
and more energetically proved it, 
and yet M. Bismarck has not been 
permitted to deal with that coun- 
try as with Hanover. The very 
utmost he has been suffered to ac- 
complish is a species of protecto- 
rate, galling and insulting doubtless 
to the former sovereign, but still a 
measure sufficiently remote from 
annexation. With Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, too, the Prussian minister 
has not been allowed to deal as he 
intended ; nor was he able to inflict 
on Baden one-fourth of the mulct 
he had determined to impose on that 
rebellious state. 

As for Italy, she has long de- 
luded herself into believing that 
discontent meant ambition. There- 
fore though she acquires Venice 
she is not contented; she aspires to 
far more. She ought to have Istria 
and Dalmatia, the Tyrol and the 
Trentino. Malta, too, belongs to 
her, so that in fact it is but a very 
small instalment of the great debt 
which has been paid, and we are left 
to applaud the patience with which 
she awaits the remainder. As for 
that national discontent of which 
we have heard so much, about Italy 
“not having sufficiently vindicated 
her claim to military glory,” I am 
inclined to believe a great deal of 
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it is not sincere. The army—and 
the fleet too, I feel sure—are sorely 
afflicted at not being able to show 
the world how willingly they would 
have confronted danger and death 
had they but had leaders capable 
of conducting them to battle; but 
the mass, the great mass of the 
people, I am perfectly convinced, 
are well satisfied that the price of 
victory has been paid, and that 
Venice is their own, no matter who 
may have won it. 

Now, however strange the asser- 
tion may seem, I am sure it is the 
truth, there has been no such 
calamity to Italy, in all her struggle 
for freedom, as the miraculous 
good fortune which has attended 
her. Every step has been a suc- 
cess. From the moment the French 
army crossed the Alps to the hour 
I write in, “the cause of Italy ” has 
scarcely had a reverse. The Lom- 
bard campaign was a series of vic- 
tories from Palestro to the crowning 
triumph of Solferino. 

Her gains in diplomacy were 
not less than those in the field. 
The public opinion of Europe went 
along with her throughout all her 
course; and even when she defied 
France by the invasion of the papal 
territories, and annexed the Lega- 
tions to the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel, success still attended 
her; and the unity of Italy was 
accomplished without a single re- 
verse, almost without an adverse 
or unfortunate incident, 

Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the previous trials and suffer- 
ings of the Italians, they have not 
had in the actual struggle for 
freedom those disasters and defeats 
which make the education of a 
people. They have gained the 
prize so easily that they actually 
undervalue its worth; hence their 
present impatience under taxation, 
their discontent at burthens which, 
in comparison with those of neigh- 
bouring countries, are singularly 
light; hence their schisms and 
divisions, where, to every ordinary 
appreciation, there should be only 


unity and agreement. Italy has 
had the warvellous good fortune 
to obtain within a few years all 
that other nations have struggled 
to obtain in centuries. Privileges 
which others have won by hard 
years of privations, and by conflicts 
that have cost the best blood of a 
people, have here been showered 
down with an almost boundless 
profusion. The nation, however, 
so far from gaining by this, has 
lost immensely, in the want of 
those qualities which adversity alone 
evokes. All that vigorous resist- 
ance to undue repression, all that 
persistent determination to endure 
much so that good may come of it 
in the end, all that strenuous 
resolve to be free, though the 
struggle may take years of time 
and generations of conflict — all 
these Italians have failed to ac- 
quire, for their prosperity rendered 
them needless. In this fair-weather 
voyage there was no call for sea- 
manship, No hurricane swept 
their decks; no squalls damaged 
their rigging: a fair wind filled 
their sails from the hour they 
lifted their anchor to the day they 
dropped it; and these are not the 
experiences which make hardy 
mariners, It is certainly not easy 
for these men to believe that the 
ocean they have crossed without a 
ripple should have engulfed thou- 
sands. So is it these boasted 
“bloodless revolutions ” are not the 
fine things people think them. It 
is by what men pay for an acquisi- 
tion that they value it. In Eng- 
land, at least, we know what our 
liberties have cost us — through 
what struggles we have won, 
through what conflicts we have 
maintained them. The bastions 
of freedom niust not be built too 
quickly; they require time to 
consolidate, and the changes of 
season to solidify them. 

If the independence of Italy had 
cost fifty years instead of five, it is 
more than probable we should not 
see that spectacle of disunion and 
discontent which is now presented 
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to us. The people, in fact, do not 
yet know what it is to have strug- 
gled and suffered, nor are they 
aware of the greatness of that 
which they have won, nor how little 
they have done for it. 

However paradoxical it may 
seem, I am still ready to declare 
that even in the want of success 
which has marked the late cam- 
paign Italy has been fortunate. 
Had the Austrians been beaten at 
Custozza, and had the Italian army 
marched on, as that of Prussia did, 
from victory to victory to a peace 
every detail of which Italy should 
have been able to dictate herself, 
nothing could have saved this 
country from a military despotism. 
The King would have been power- 
less if ever he wished to resist the 
force of the pressure that would have 
been put upon him ; and the army, as 
the great regenerator of Italy and 
the proud champion of its honour, 
would soon have displaced a Par- 
liament which certainly has done 
little to win the confidence of the 
nation. Here, therefore, once more 
has luck befriended Italy and 
brought her good out of even evil. 

The tree that is to endure for 
centuries must grow slowly, and 
this is what Italy cannot or will 
not see. She boastfully proclaims 
to the world to have done in 
months what other nations took 
years to accomplish. She trium- 
phantly declares to have effected 
without bloodshed what others 
only attained by cruel wars and 
ruinous conflicts. She assumes 
to have “inaugurated,” as news- 
papers call it, a new era of political 
change and revolution; but it re- 
mains to be seen if all these proud 
pretensions have been justified. 
Is the conflict over? Has the 
struggle ended with the fall of 
certain dynasties and the substitu- 
tion of another? Have the Ita- 
lians not only accomplished their 
unity, but are they prepared to pay 
for it?—to endure all the sacrifices 
it costs, and all the pressure it ex- 
acts ? 
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Is there no discontent abroad, no 
resistance to taxation, no murmur- 
ing against new imposts which, in 
the old days of bad government, 
never existed? Is there no dis- 
trust towards public men? Are 
there no complaints—well or ill 
founded—of malversation of the 
moneys of the State? Nay more, 
is not an entire province of the 
kingdom given up to brigandage? 
and was not one of the first cities 
of the nation but a few days back 
held by a rebellious horde, who 
murdered, burned, and pillaged at 
will? Has the Parliament obtain- 
ed so far the confidence of the 
people that any majority in it will 
confer strength on a Government, 
and enable it to rule the nation? 
or is there, on the other hand, such 
intense distrust of all political men, 
such disbelief, in their integrity, 
and such a rooted convictiog that 
statecraft implies perfidy and false- 
hood, that no act of an administra- 
tion can be accepted without a 
doubt as to its honesty ? 

I do not for a moment mean 
to assert that the difficulties of 
Italy have not been immense, and 
that to organise as a nation what 
only existed hitherto as a number 
of small, and not unfrequently in- 
imical, states, with traditions the 
very reverse of those that should 
bind to friendship, was not a work 
of transcendent trouble and diffi- 
culty—a labour so great, indeed, 
and so beset with dangers, that we see 
M. Bismarck shrink from encounter- 
ing it in Germany, and well content 
to declare annexation, without any 
pretension to enforce similarity of 
institutions. All these I admit to 
be grave and great obstacles to per- 
fect success, J only desire to say, 
that to meet such difficulties with 
a people new to freedom, unused to 
the habits and privileges of liberty, 
was a labour to task any states- 
manship. The people were induced 
to proclaim a united Italy by such 
promises as could not ever have 
been realised. Just as we see, in 
the language of an able correspon- 
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dent of the ‘Times,’ the Venetians 
are now led to believe that, by an- 
nexation to Italy, they are to secure 
lives of plenty and abundance with- 
out an hour of toil or a day of la- 
bour. Anditis this same sense of 
disappointment which has caused 
all that widespread discontent we 
now witness in Italy. The revolu- 
tion cost too little in the first in- 
stance, and repaid too little in the 
second. 

You can no more improvise a na- 
tion than an oak. To crystallise a 
population into a people isa work 
of long time and care, and cannot 
be done by a proclamation, or even 
by plebiscite. Italian unity was 
intelligible enough so long as the 
cry was “fuori Barbari;” but once 
the Germans were driven out the 
problem assumed another phase. 

There isa long interval between 
the sudden burst of enthusiasm by 
which a people will rise to throw 
off a foreign yoke, and the patient 
submission with which the same 
people will yield themselves to 
habits of law and obedience, and 
assume all the burdens of a costly 
government. To the first of these, 
the Italians have shown that they 
were equal. Late events do not 
encourage us to hope for the same 
success in the last. 

If the people who live in towns 
are able to consider the various 
questions which attach to govern- 
ment, and know well what amount 
of privileges are accorded to or 
withheld from them, rural popula- 
tions have but one test for the 
power that rules them—the amount 
of taxation that is imposed upon 
them. Tried by this test, united 
Italy is not a success. Take Mo- 
dena, for instance, which certainly 
has little else to boast of in respect 
to government. Under the old 
rule, the Modenese paid twelve 
francs per head: they now pay 
upwards of twenty-eight. Tuscany 
has suffered not exactly as heavily, 
but still in a very remarkable man- 
ner. 

With the rural populations, too, 


the priests have an influence far 
exceeding that which they wield in 
towns and cities. The schoolmaster 
moves more freely through the streets 
of the town than through the lanes 
of the country districts. Knowledge 
reaches the peasant but slowly, and 
he is left almost entirely to the 
Church for all his information as to 
the outer world: The large major- 
ity of the priests are favourable to 
the deposed princes, under whom 
their position was far more advan- 
tageous, and their influence more 
upheld. The laws which reduced 
them to an equality with the laity 
have all been passed since the Act 
of Unity; and no wonder is it, 
then, that they are ill-affected to the 
present rule. 

Now, up to this, the only appeal 
made by Government to the rural 
populations has been in the shape of 
increased taxation or the conscrip- 
tion. It is not very difficult to 
calculate what popularity accrues 
from these. 

To the discontent, then, of the re- 
volutionary element in Italy is now 
added the dissatisfaction of those 
who adhere to the Church; and 
hence has come one of the most 
strange and unnatural unions which 
the world has ever seen—that of 
the “Reds” with the reactionists,— 
the party of extreme progress with 
the enemies of all change. 

It is true we live in an age of 
unintelligible alliances. It was 
but a few weeks ago we read of a 
banquet to the Americans at St. 
Petersburg, where the toasts pro- 
claimed an eternal friendship be- 
tween people who, if principles 
mean anything, can scarcely have 
one sentiment incommon. On one 
side, liberty pushed to its very ex- 
travagance; on the other, a grind- 
ing indiscriminating despotism. 
Ilere, all that can favour knowl- 
edge and enlightenment; there, 
everything that can contribute to 
the darkest and most hopeless igno- 
rance. In presence of such a spec- 
tacle, it is not wonderful if we see 
Mazzinism give the hand to the 
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Church party. Not that the Prusso- 
Italian alliance against Austria was 
much less monstrous. The close 
union of a state professing its per- 
fect trust in free institutions, with 
* a Government which had just defied 
its Parliament, insulted, and dis- 
solved it! Does Baron Ricasoli 
believe in Count Bismarck? Would 
he consent to see Italy Prussian- 
ised? And yet it was on the pledge 
of a fast friendship these two states 
moved to a war against the Austrian 
empire, showing us by what a rotten 
link two nations may bind them- 
selves and their fortunes together. 
So true is it that things can be 
done by the masses which never 
must be attempted by individuals; 
for whut should we say to a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society 
taking a share in the company of 
a gin-palace ? 

It is quite true that in the alli- 
ances which were formed against 
the First Emperor there was little 
of agreement in the institutions of 
those who adhered together; but 
there was in them the cohesive ele- 
ment of a common peril. The am- 
bition of an insatiable and aggres- 
sive man threatened the very exist- 
ence of every European state, and 
it was no time to discuss nice ques- 
tions of policy when the enemy 
thundered at the gate. The threat 
of Bonaparte, that ere many years 
his dynasty would be the oldest 
remaining in Europe, was too sig- 
nificant to be disregarded. In the 
wars of the first Empire, men actu- 
ally fought for existence. 

In the peace which followed 
these disastrous wars, men not 
only set about repairing the dam- 
ages of the past, but employed 
themselves in thinking how such 
calamities as they had witnessed 
might be prevented in future; out 
of these deliberations came that 
devotion to popular institutions 
which we soon saw pervading the 
Continent in every direction. The 
theory that governments may err, 
but that the people are rarely wrong 
and rarely unjust, succeeded to 
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the doctrine that the people had 
no existence save as the agents of 
a sovereign will. The power and 
resources which England had de- 
veloped in the great wars of the 
Empire unquestionably lent im- 
mense prestige to parliamentary 
government. Men saw a state, 
territorially not larger than a pro- 
vince, at the head of Europe, and 
the problem of her greatness was 
well worth examining. It was in 
the force and impulsion which free 
institutions contributed to the ac- 
tion of a government—it was to the 
tremendous vis a tergo supplied 
by a whoie nation backing up a 
minister—that England owed that 
overwhelming power by which she 
ultimately broke down the system 
of Bonaparte. It was not, as many 
deem, the propaganda of Lord 
Palmerston that popularised free 
institutions throughout Europe 
half so much as the mere example 


‘of what England had done, what 


England had become, by means of 
them. The nations of the Oonti- 
nent had been hitherto mere flocks 
to follow a leader: but here was a 
people with a strong sentiment of 
right, who had pity for misfortune, 
and generous assistance for those 
in need, who were ready and will- 
ing to take their share in a 
struggle which by no issue could 
turn to their own benefit, ready to 
shed their blood and spend their 
gold that the right should triamph. 
There was no denying it, la per- 

e Albion was the one country in 

urope which resisted a despotism 
on grounds of principle without an 
after-thought of enlarged empire or 
a “rectified frontier.” The great 
struggle against the First Emperor 
was in reality far more of a “ war 
for an idea” than the memorable 
campaign to which that pretentious 
title was given. 

It is from the fact of these un- 
principled alliances that France de- 
rives the immense power she now 
wields in Europe. It is a struggle 
for increased territory on every 
hand: and who can afford such 
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efficient aid in that regard as the 
Emperor Napoleon? Whoever 
covets his neighbour’s ox, or yearns 
after his vineyard, has only to 
address himself to this bureau 
where “frontiers are rectified at 
the shortest notice, and on the 
most moderate percentage on the 
work.” It is not very easy to see 
how any durable peace can be 
hoped for out of these conditions. 
Who is there that is satisfied? Not 
the winner, for he sees more to 
win; not the loser, who will not 
reconcile himself to his ruin. 

Prussia is arming on a_ great 
scale. She has to secure what she 
gained, and to acquire more to 
protect it. Austria’s first edict 
after the peace was one for a new 
organisation of the army. Italy 
declares openly that there are 
national possessions still to be 
annexed; and that France is pre- 
paring for a great conflict is as 
certain as the Emperor’s denial of 
it. In this age of disunion and 
deception, who is to be with whom 
none can say. The Continent has 
become an open market, end each 
state is for him who bids highest. 
There are a few small countries, 
such as Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium, yet to be devoured. These 
disposed of, men will begin to pre- 
pare for the grand banquet of the 
Eastern Question; and it is hard 
to believe that such a heritage will 
be decided by an amicable suit. 

It would be a wild and fruitless 
speculation to imagine what might 


be the alliances which this porten- 
tous issue will create. Shall we 
repeat that most absurd and abor- 
tive blunder, the Crimean War, 
and with whom for an ally? It 


was an object with France once to~ 


have been associated with us—the 
Empire was young, and wanted 
recognition; now it is full grown 
and can walk alone, and France 
has an Eastern policy in which we 
cannot be sharers. 

I wish our relations with America 
were more cordial and more sure. 
The game of American politics is, 
however, so full of intrigue and 
plot, that a statesman in that coun- 
try must ever be at the mercy of 
party, and can only fashion his 
course in conformity with the 
wishes of a “caucus.” If at this 
very moment the President was 
driven to employ force towards his 
opponents in the States, he could 
only do so by making the measure 
appear a consequence of other 
events, which it would depend 
upon himself to create—that is, to 
obtain an army he should get up 
a war with England and invade 
Canada; and, after all, it does seem 
a costly exploit for a man to set 
fire to his house that he may have 
hot water to shave with. 

Here are a few of the pleasing 
considerations which a _ present 
glance at the world suggests, and 
if the heads at F. O. sleep soundly 
over them, hop-pillows must figure 
for something in the extraordi- 
naries, 


A LONG-RANGE SHOT. 


I remember once meeting in 
Paris a countryman of my own 
whom I never could have suspected 
of having absented himself from 
his paternal acres. His estate lay 
in a disturbed county, and his life 
had been more than once menaced; 
but he was a bold, determined sort 
of fellow, and, I actually believe, 
felt a certain wild pleasure in de- 
fying the dangers amidst which he 


— ——_—__—_———___ 


lived. ‘How is it,” asked I of 
him, “that I see you here? Have 
they burned down Shanarogue? or 
what has happened ?” 

‘“*No,” said he; “the old house is 
standing still, and the eountry is 
tolerably quiet, too; but I found 
the other day that a fellow came 
from the far end of Donegal to 
shoot me, and so I thought it time 
to be off. If it had been one of 
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my own people near at hand, I'd 
not have minded it; but when a 
man living far away from me, who 
never saw me in his life, and whom 
I never harmed, comes all this dis- 
tance to. have a shot at me, I felt 
it meant business, and that there 
was no time for trifling.” 

Strange enough, I could not re- 
cognise the logic of this reasoning 
when I heard it; and yet, on re- 
calling to my mind the incident, I 
feel all its force, and agree fully to 
its sentiment. And now for the 
reason why: I, too, have been shot 
at. Yes, kind-hearted reader, it 
may shock you to hear it; but 
Cornelius O’Dowd, who never killed 
any one, nor carries a more danger- 
ous weapon than an umbrella, has 
been blazed at, and though for- 
tunately the ball did little damage, 
the aim was very deliberate and the 
charge a good one. 

Here is the story: In one of these 
O’Dowderies, in a moment of over- 
flowing benevolence, in a transport 
of goodwill towards all the world, 
occasioned by heaven knows what 
—perhaps J had read in the papers 
that the French Emperor had re- 
ceived another check, some new 
Prussian insult had been passed 
upon him—perhaps I had seen the 
account of Bright’s last monster 
meeting, without one man of name 
or mark amidst the following— 
perhaps I had discovered a stray 
five-pound-note in a long-unworn 
old coat,—I can’t tell, but I know 
I felt very jolly, and brimful of 
kind thoughts and cherry wishes 
for every one, I forgave the boot- 
maker that had left a peg in the 
sole of my left shoe, and actually 
had benevolent feelings for my 
landlord, who had sent me a sharp 
reminder touching the half-year. It 
may have been only gout, atter all— 
latent gout does these things; but, 
at all events, [ was in an excess of 
bland philanthropy, and I wrote a 
paper advocating an American al- 
liance, and saying that the glo- 
rious way the Yankees behaved 
in the Fenian business should not 
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be suffered to go unrecognised nor 
unrewarded, and that it was our 
bounden duty to take the speediest 
way of declaring our deep sense of 
their generous conduct, and our 
determination to reciprocate it. I 
said that bygones should be by- 
gones, that each of us had not been 
very discreet in speaking of the 
other, and that even the most 
guarded men, those who usually 
measured their phrases carefully, 
and mete out their opinions drop- 
wise, were occasionally at fault. 
I’m not sure if I did not admit 
that Cornelius O'Dowd had been 
fallible, and had once or twice said 
snappish things against Jonathan; 
at all events, I advised an act of in- 
demnity for the past, and a pledge 
of better behaviour for the future; 
and, I am told, I regretted I was 
not the Chief Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to give power to my wishes, 
though why I could have desired 
any such perilous greatness and 
perpetual worry is more than I can 
now explain, as I sit here in my 
usual health and ordinary spirits. 

The weather was hot, the ther- 
mometer ranging high in the nine- 
ties when I wrote, and it is not im- 
possible—I mention the fact as one 
psychologically interesting — that 
a glass of sherry-cobbler may have 
had what the doctors call a pre- 
disposing influence in my case, it 
seemed so natural at such a mo- 
ment to draw closer the cords of 
amity with a people who had in- 
vented such nectar. 

I contended that, without having 
in the {least outgrown the Contin- 
ent, as.a certain great man lately 
declared, we had, in a measure 
withdrawn from it, abstained from 
mixing ourselves up with its dis- 
putes, and were satisfied to live on 
terms of easy acquaintance with all 
our néighbours there, without con- 
tracting ties of close amity with 
any of them. In fact, we found 
out that, like all people who only 
receive morning calls, and neither 
give nor accgpt hospitalities, it was 
a great measure of economy, and 
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made an immense difference in our 
domestic expenses. As good gov- 
ernment in Great Britain has re- 
solved itself into a penny less on 
the income tax, and the heaven- 
born minister is the man with a 
light budget, and a big surplus, it 
behooves all those who desire to sit 
on the Treasury benches—far plea- 
santer lounges than the “seat of the 
scornful” opposite—to accommo- 
date themselves to these conditions, 
and make taxation light, that their 
days may be long in the land of 
power. To do this we must natu- 
rally avoid war. The wildest 
schemes of benevolence wouid not 
cost a tithe of the most insignifi- 
cant quarrel. You could give all 
Connemara three courses and a 
dessert every day for six months 
for what it will cost you to slaugh- 
ter three hundred New Zealanders, 
and carry the “ Pah” of a few naked 
savages with painted abdomens. 
We have bound ourselves, then, in 
the very heaviest recognisances to 
keep the peace; and if truth must 


be told, the world knows it and 
treats us accordingly. At all events 
we will not provoke any one; and 
the only inconvenience of our rule 
is, that it does not secure us against 


provocation from others. If to 
strengthen our hands against such 
a possible contingency we contract 
foreign alliances, we must do so at 
the cost of much that is repugnant 
to us; that is, we must pledge 
ourselves to principles that are not 
ours, or engage in wars in which we 
have no sympathy. There is nota 
European question in which there 
is not a religious as well asa poli- 
tical aspect, and the one very often 
the antagonist of the other. Aid 
Turkey, and you will be told that 
you will earn the curses of all the 
Christians on the Lebanon. Fight 
for Poland, and Exeter Hall will 
cry out that you are shedding Pro- 
testant blood to uphold Popery. 
Pope Pius insinuates that all 
heresies come out of France, and 
that Europe should combine against 
her; and Pope HenneSsy says that 
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France cannot be too great or too 
powerful, and that if she wants the 
Rhine she ought to have it, all the 
more if it prevent her coveting the 
Thames! Amidst all these ele- 
ments of a great imbroglio, I de- 
clared I would be glad of an Anglo- 
American alliance, and thought I 
saw why two nations alike in so 
many things might go hand-in- 
hand in questions where neither 
had any personal interests involved, 
and where it was very likely they 
might be animated by the same 
principles and the same wishes. 

I said this, fully persuaded that 
the compact was one of mutual 
advantage. America could do much 
for us—we could do much for Ame- 
rica. This is, however, ground 
which I have not space for at pre- 
sent, and I will simply say that 
there is nothing which Amerika 
could contribute to us in the hour 
of war and peril that we could not 
repay in peacefal times by our 
counsels, our friendship, and our 
goodwill. The hearty amity of 
England would do more to solidify 
the social condition of the United 
States than the friendship of all the 
rest of Europe. 

For saying something of this sort 
a writer in the ‘ Ottawa Times’ has 
been very wroth with me, and sent 
me a copy of that paper smartly 
reprehending my statement, and 
rebuking me. There is nothing in 
what he has said either unmannerly 
or offensive, he is only unfair; but 
even the unfairness I might have 
borne, if it was not that he should 
have come so far “to shoot at me.” 
Only fancy the ‘Ottawa Times’ 
assailing one! This is bush-fight- 
ing with a vengeance. Not that I 
am in any ill-humor with Ottawa 
—very far from it. I bear it pleas- 
ant memory. In the only evening I 
ever passed there I was the guest 
of a gentleman whose acquaintance 
I had made ina Montreal steamer, 
and who most hospitably entertain- 
ed a friend with whom I travelled 
and myself. I wish I could record 
his name, but I doubt if I ever 
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knew it; I can only remember he 
was a judge in his district. His 
genial manners, his courtesy, and 
his cultivated conversation are even 
yet very fresh in my memory; and 
if these few lines chance to meet 
his eye, let them be as a hearty 
shake-hands across the water. 

I mention the incident only to 
show my animus as regards Ottawa. 
And now, to come back to my 
present critic, who is very wroth 
with me for hinting that I am dis- 
posed to make any concessions to 
Yankees, or even to believe that 
they behaved well to us in .that 
late Fenian raid. 

He says, first of all, that they 
could not help respecting our rights 
under treaty engagements ; and, 
secondly, that they did not re- 
spect them. This is _ perfectly 
justifiable logic. Our law books 
tell us we may plead at the same 
time “never indebted” and “ paid 
already.” 

Now, as to treaty engagements, 
it is needless to say how easily a 
Government, disposed to. a lax 
observance of them, might have 
behaved in the premises, while I 
believe it is well known that the 
Canadian Government were kept 
thoroughly informed from Wash- 
ington of all that was intended, 
and the exact means by which the 
blow was to be delivered. 

Let my Ottawa friend believe 
me when I say, that I would not 
barter away one single right or 
privilege of Canada; and if I were 
in that position of power in which 
he is so rejoiced to know I am not, 
and in which he may with confidence 
enjoy the stronger conviction I 
shall never be, I would not wound 
the loyal susceptibilities of a good 
British province for any alliance, 
or any support from whatever 
quarter. My only counsel was for 
a more amicable tone in discussing 
disputed rights, such as those of 
our fisheries, for instance, and, in 
fact, to substitute for the pedantry 
of official intercourse, somewhat 
of that courtesy and good feeling 
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which persons well affected to each 
other employ in daily life. 

And now I hope Ottawa will be 
no more angry with me. If his 
shot had come from any quarter 
the remotest in the United King- 
dom, I’d not have replied to it. 
It was his long range that attracted 
me—his coming so far to shoot at 
me. When Ottawa declares “ that 
the British provinces have already 
within them the elements of a vig- 
orous and powerful nationality,” 
I like his patriotism, and I admire 
his spirit; nor is my confidence in 
the growing power and develop- 
ment of Oanada weakened by read- 
ing the admirable leader of a news- 
paper which, if taken as a speci- 
men of the daily press, gives a 
high idea of what writers «and 
readers are in the far west. 

When some one once compli- 
mented Prirce Talleyrand, at the 
moment of his landing at Dover, 
on “how well he looked,” his 
reply was, “ Perhaps the sea-sick- 
ness has changed me.” So I am 
half disposed to inquire by what 
curious coincidence I contracted 
that American ardor which has 
so signally displeased my friends 
across the border. I have made a 
close and searching examination 
into my heart for all the possible 
motives which might have influ- 
enced me personally, and I come 
out of the inquiry unstained and un- 
blemished. Although I number 
many American friends, none of 
them are in the habit of regarding 
me as a flatterer of America. 

Truth compels me, however, to 
record a little incident so compli- 
mentary to my feelings, and so gra- 
tifying to my nature, that I will not 
dare to say that its memory may 
not have influenced me without 
my knowing it. 

Close to the little village where I 
live there is a noble bay, one of the 
finest in the world, on which one 
day a stately frigate with the stars 
and stripes at her masthead dropped 
anchor. The next day a consider- 
able number of her officers in full 
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uniform paid me a visit to invite 
me to dine on board their ship. I 
am never surprised at American 
civilities, nor do I ever feel that 
hospitality is with them more than 
a daily duty. I was, however, out 
of sorts or out of spirits; I was 
gouty or I was sulky, or something 
or other, and I made my excuses, 
and said something about a future 
day ; and we fell into chat about 
other matters, home and foreign, 
and conversation grew animated 
and agreeable, when suddenly one 
of the company exclaimed, “ Mr. 
O’Dowd, you are remarkably like 
Governor Rogers.” The compli- 
ment overwhelmed me; for though 
not knowing Governor Rogers, I 
felt, as well I might, what honour 
it was for me, poor “devil author” 
as I was, to be like Governor 
Rogers ; and so I believed I blush- 
ed, and I muttered out what I meant 
to be my acknowledgments. 

From that moment forth, how- 
ever, I never opened my mouth 
that there was not a universal cry 


of “ Governor Rogers, by Gad! Hell! 


if it ain’t himself.” If I smiled, 
or laughed, or nodded my head, or 
uttered a syllable of assent, a loud 
chorus of ‘‘ Governor Rogers” burst 
forth, which, however flattering at 
first, fairly overcame me in the end, 


THE OFFICIAL 


When Dean Swift declared there 
was nothing so “nasty” as a nice 
man, he uttered a truth capable 
of the widest extension. Taking 
merely the rough gauge which a 
tolerably large experience of the 
world confers, I can confidently 
affirm that there is no class of 
people of which I have the same 
distrust as those who labour under 
what medical language would call 
“undue sensibility” of conscience. 
The people who seek to be dis- 
tinctively refined, pure models of 
integrity, and emblems of charity, 
always appear to me to be possessed 
by a sort of uneasy virtue, giving 
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and covered me with confusion. 
After this had continued some 
time, a period in which I am free 
to own I felt the reverse of com- 
fortable, an old grim paymaster 
who had never uttered a word, but 
sat sipping his sherry in silence, 
accosted me thus :— 

“Mr. O’Dod”—I remember the 
strange but not inexplicable blunder 
by which he miscalled my name 
—‘“Mr. O’Dod,” said he, slowly, 
“you ain’t aware, I’m sure, how it 
is that you’re so like Governor 
Rogers.” I protested most eagerly 
that I was totally ignorant of the 
matter, however gratifying it might 
be to my feelings. 

“Tl tell you then,” said he, 
gravely, and smacking his lips with 
an authoritative tone: “ Governor 
Rogers was an old fellow of your 
build and stamp, and he used to 
write these sort of light things that 
are remembered to-day and for- 
gotten to-morrow.” Til not own 
what I felt at this speech, I'll only 
confess that the sentiment it occa- 
sioned me at the time is still fresh 
in me asl record it. Let the inci- 
dent, however, vouch that I am 
not a bribed witness, and that in 
advocating an American alliance 
I have not been gained over by 
flattery. 


CONSCIENCE. 


to their words and thoughts a 
species of galvanic goodness not in 
the least like the regular and con- 
sistent action of a well-ordered and 
healthy system. 

Nice men are so essentially “nasty” 
that I will not even discuss them. 
Prudes I have known some, but I 
will not talk of them. Vauban tells 
us that the great defect of all forti- 
fications is, that when the outer 
works are carried they become the 
most salient points of attack against 
the citadel. [tis a theme, however, 
which I have not now in my mind. 
My present purpose is with that 
conscientious officialism which glo- 
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ries in cutting penny-pieces off 
estimates, and deems a stick of 
Government sealing-wax a holy 
thing. 

For a man of small intelligence 
there is no such sure road to a 
parliamentary reputation as by that 
of a financial reformer. The field 
is immense—it may almost be said 
to be inexhaustible. Other ques- 
tions have their specialities. It is 
only to a comparatively few that 
India is interesting, or law reform, 
or tenant-right, or education; but 
every man who has to buy a leg of 
mutton cares for the theme of ex- 
penditure,—not to say that the 
prevailing opinion throughout the 
length and breadth of England is 
that all public men are overpaid, 
that there is an immense waste of 
public money, and that it is only 
owing to the untiring zeal and un- 
wearied integrity of two or three 
excellent men in the House, that 
the nation is not reduced to a state 
of ignoble bankruptcy. 

What a bait is this to any one 


who has no knowledge of the 
deeper questions of home or foreign 
policy, who is neither reasoner nor 
orator, but who is simply gifted 
with an inquiring spirit, and a per- 
sistent determination to say, why 


is this so! With subtraction at 
his finger-ends, and a firm resolve 
to cut off something from somebody, 
your financial reformer has all he 
wants. He has only to use common 
prudence too, and he runs no peril 
whatever. Let him limit himself 
to small game, and never hunt the 
great “fers” of office life, and he 
escapes all danger. To assail gov- 
ernor-generals, and viceroys, and 
ambassadors, a man must have 
power and influence as well as will; 
but it requires very moderate abili- 
ties and a small stock of knowledge 
to hunt down custom-house officers, 
lighthouse keepers, gaugers, tax- 
gatherers and consuls. What a 
splendid field for reductions exists 
in cab-hire alone! With a strong 
knowledge of Mogg, I think a man 
might be able to dismiss any public 
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servant in the kingdom. I doubt 
if there be an integrity in the em- 
pire that would stand the test of 
‘mile fares;” and then as to longer 
journeys, where there is a steamboat 
or railroad to be employed, how 
grandly your reformer comes out ! 
with a mind equally imbued with 
geography and greatness. How 
clearly he can trace out the route 
by which some unhappy official 
might have saved five miles on his 
way to Taganrog; or how, by de- 
viating from a certain track, he 
might have found a public convey- 
ance at such a place, and in this 
way not have incurred that dis- 
graceful charge of two pounds 
eleven and fourpence, “which we 
find here for post-horses. ” 

It is said that there must be 
people who will do this, just as 
there must be people to do scores 
of other things in life which, with- 
out any peculiar fastidiousness, few 
of us would feel inclined to. We 
are told that, in the insect world, 
there is a distinct class which has 
no assignable function but keeping 
up a wholesome system of torment 
over their neighbours; and so I say 
let us accept these political excise- 
men whose one motto of life is, 
“Out him down.” After all, these 
men have no other road to fame or 
notoriety, and they imagine them- 
selves honest. 

I am not disposed to follow them 
to their homes and see how the 
spirit of their public life operates in 
their family—how happy they must 
make their wives—what a blessing 
to their households; but I do hope 
that they eat hashed mutton, and 
drink a vile “Gladstone, ” and that, 
with two feet of snow on the ground, 
they sit by a slacked fire, and 
read @ penny newspaper. I will 
not, however, keep their company 
longer. I hasten to him who has 
been in my mind since I began. — 

Your really grand conscientious 
public servant is your man who, 
charged with a high function, ele- 
va to a distinguished station, 
and representing, in some sort, the 

8B 
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dignity of the nation he belongs to, 
persists in impressing all foreigners 
with the notion that the whole 
spirit of Eagland is one of small 
and contemptible economies; that 
if we are rich, we have become so 
by ignoble thrift; and that there is 
nothing will redound so much to a 
man’s glory in official life as to be 
able to show some beggarly saving 
by which the nation has gained 
fourpence; and the man who has 
effected it stands forth a miracle of 
departmental integrity. 

Show me a special envoy travel- 
ling second-class, or frequenting 
inferior inns and cheap dining- 
houses, and if I cannot show youa 
rogue, I will promise to show you 
aright shabby fellow, who, for the 
sake of the small triumph he enjoys 
in presenting the Dill of his ex- 
penses, can throw discredit upon 
men who travel as becomes them, 
and in a style adapted to the station 

they represent. 

' It is not what foreigners think 
or say of these things that. now 
troubles me, though their criticisms 
are neither very measured nor very 
delicate; the great evil I complain 
of is, that these practices are espe- 
cially meant to throw a widecast 
disparagement on all who will not 
adopt them, and your mean fellow 
becomes the rule of life instead of 
the exception that he ought to be. 
If sack and sugar be a sin, God 
help the wicked. If Skinflint be 
right, what shame and degradation 
are enough for those who have not 
forgotten the usages and require- 
ments of a gentleman. 

Let none misunderstand me; I 
am not upholding a wasteful outlay 
of the nation’s money, nor any un- 
due extravagance anywhere. The 
men who indulge in these practices 
can find few to defend them, nor 
will I be of that few; but assuredly 
the spendthrift, with all his faults, 
brings no such discredit on his 
country as one of those men of 
second-class trains and mean hotels, 
disputing with cabmen and railway 
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porters, and taking his greasy cop- 
pers in change from the reluctant 
fingers of a waiter. 

It is not by their great traditions, 
their literature, their laws, or their 
institutions, that nations are known * 
to the masses. It is unhappily by 
the traits and conduct of indivi- 
duals. We may deplore but we 
are forced to admit this. The noble 
liberality, the generosity and open- 
handedness, of the Englishmen 
who poured over Europe after the 
wars of the first Empire, built up 
a character for the nation on which 
we have lived ever since. There 
may have been scores of things 
foreigners could not understand— 
some that were not quite easy to 
endure in their manner and _ bear- 
ing; but there was not one that 
erred on the score of shabbiness, 
nor @ single shortening on a ques- 
tion where money entered. The 
correspondents of our best news- 
papers have often of late years 
brought under public notice the 
economical scale observed in our 
various embassies and _legations 
abroad. They have drawn some 
unfavourable contrasts between our 
missions and those of France and 
Russia. Is this habit, then, of care- 
ful expenditure by which we see 
great functionaries of the state 
travelling as might their own valets, 
only part and parcel of a new sys- 
tem? Are we going to inaugurate 
a reign of small savings? If so, 
what an easy test may all official 
fitness be submitted to, and how 
completely may we rid ourselves of 
those dreary pedants at Burlington 
House, who torment gaugers with 
the wave theory, and pluck Chi- 
nese interpreters on the laws of 
pneumatics! The production of a 
hat worn for eight years, and still 
wearable, and a carefully patched 
coat, the work of the wearer, might 
be deemed good certificates—not 
to say that the system would be 
se far popular that by its very 
requirements “no Irish need ap- 


ply. ” 
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We have most of us heard of 
that singular traveller who followed 
Van Amburg all over Europe that 
he might not fail to witness the 
evening on which the lions should 
eat poor Van Amburg, an event of 
whose certainty he never so much 
as entertained a doubt. 

There are in every country and 
in every class sensation-loving peo- 
ple gf this sort, and it is strange to 
see how such persons cling to what- 
ever in any way pertains to a finale. 

‘To be in at the finish is with them 

everything. Of course there is a 
completeness in this that there is 
no gainsaying, and he who has 
heard le dernier mot of an adven- 
ture has no more to learn from any- 
body. 

It is, I am persyaded, this morbid 
eagerness, and not any cruelty of 
disposition, that impels men to be 
present at executions. There is no 
hard-heartedness, no pleasurable 
sense of human suffering, in these 
people; they are simply the victims 
of a craving desire for excitement; 
their dull temperaments cannot be 
moved by the light breezes of or- 
dinary pleasures; they want the 
hurricane force of actual passions 
‘to stir them into activity. 

The lower we go in the social 
scale the more of this element we 
shall find. The stories of the 
‘Family Herald’ are famous for 
their horrors, and there is nothing 
so intensely, thoroughly sensational 
as servantgalism. 

Comedy, except in the very broad- 
est farce, is totally banished from 
every minor theatre of Europe, and 
none but the most bloody-minded 
of dramas can find aydience with 
what are called the people. 

There is, however, a great deal 
more of this sentiment in the edu- 
cated and well-to-do ranks than we 
might at first blush admit. Jest- 
ingly treated, laughingly acknow- 
ledged, or veiled by convention- 
alities, it exists and gives a strong 


and not very healthy flavour 
to the whole of our society. To 
instance what I mean, look at 
Rome. The word has gone out over 
Europe that this is to be the last 
winter of the Papacy—that over the 
grand drama of two thousand years 
the curtain is at last about to fall, 
and that Pio Nono will make his 
positively, last appearance at the 
Vatican before his retirement from 
the boards altogether. This an- 
nouncement, now made with all the 
force of a logical argument—now 
dimly shadowed forth in the lan- 
guage of prophecy—now eagerly 
declared in the words of hope, is 
widespread over Europe; and the 
consequence is, the whole world is 
flocking this winter to the Holy 
City, all madly eager to witness 
the great catastrophe—to be “in 
at the death.” 

There are three questions now 
which men are asking on every 
side. Will the Pope go? If so, 
why? And lastly, where will he 
go to? The first is the only really 
important one to the world at 
large, for, as regards his reasons, or 
his future destination, they are in 
reality more interesting to his Holi- 
ness personally, or to his immedi- 
ate followers, than to the rest of 
Europe. 

All Italy says he will go; that the 
departure of the French troops will 
leave him no alternative, and_that 
he himself has long prepared for 
that event. Of course the wish 
may be father to the thought; but, 
somehow, I greatly doubt, if I 
were myself an Italian, if I could 
so regard the question. As we 
cast our eyes over Europe, we see 
that each nation has some specialty, 
which is either a source of material 
wealth, or of power and prestige. 
France asserts her military glory ; 
Germany her race of profound 
thinkers and scholars; England 
has her coal-fields; and Italy has 
the Popedom. Assail Catholicism 
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as men may; let them rail at the 
dogmas of the Church, revile its 
superstitions, and ridicule its mock 
miracles, there is an inherent gran- 
deur in a monarchy of nigh two 
thousand years, and which, at vari- 
ous periods within that time, 
swayed the destinies of all Christ- 
endom. That there is no denying. 

It has often been said that the 
Italians were the worst Papists of 
Europe; but still, few expected to 
see them actually forgetful of what 
gave them their greatest attraction 
in the eyes of the whole Christian 
world, and endowed them with a 
prestige of which all the cities of 
the earth could not produce the 
equal, 

As a grand spectacle, what was 
ever like it? Where were ever such 
accessories as that glorious church 
and that noble palace, as rich in 
memories as in art-treasures? What 
train of courtiers could compare with 
that line of princes of the Church 
on whose thoughtful brows were 
stamped the signs of intellectual 
vigour, and an ambition that soared 
far beyond the bounds of ordinary 
aspiration? Around what other 
throne were ever grouped, not alone 
the devotion of loyalty, and the 
homage of fidelity, but the deeper 
homage and the purer faith that 
link this life with eternity, and 
impart to the spirit of earthly obe- 
dience all the fervour of Christian 
love and worsbip ? 

I maintain that the Pope was 
the best thing Italy had, and would 
“draw,” while Victor Emmanuel, 
and even Garibaldi, will play to 
empty benches. This may not be 
the very highest ground to take in 
the matter; nor am I sure that 
Cardinal Paul Cullen will accept 
me as his ally on such showing; but 
I am looking at the question in a 
very speculative spirit. Here is a 
country with an embarrassed ex- 
chequer, a heavy taxation, and un- 
developed resources, which must so 
continue till capital be forthcoming 
to promote them. With a large pub- 
lic debt, costly engagements, the 
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funds at fifty-four, and credit no- 
where, what are they todo? They 
have vast tracts of corn-growing 
land, but no roads to convey the 
produce; they have mines, but are 
without money to work them; 
they are, in a word, pretty much in 
the condition in which the ‘Times’ 
lately pictured Ireland, as a coun- 
try with great natural resources, 
in which few people would like 
to risk their capital, and which 
must be satisfied to be interesting 
to tourists, without, for the present 
at least, attracting to it the atten- 
tion of traders and merchants. 
Rich in monuments, abounding in 
treasures of art, and stored with ob- 
jects of interst on every side, Italy 
has no rival in the world as a great 
gallery of curiosities, amongst which 
there was no gem could. compare 
with the Pope. He was the Koh-i- 
noor of the collection, and I cannot 
conceive for an instant how Italians 
could have overlooked the fact. 
Bear in mind, it was not alone to 
the true believers that his Holiness 
extended the attraction of his pre- 
sence. The people who sought 
admission to the Vatican were often 
stern platform men of Exeter Hall. 
There came to his audience Cal- 
vinists from the north, and Quakers 
from Philadelphia. All that was 
rugged and self-asserting in Protest- 
antism desired the blessing of him 
they were ready to call Antichrist. 
Bishops of the Establishment bent 
reverently before him; and in the 
very newspaper under my eyes I 
see that the historian of Poerio has 
been paying his court to  infalli- 
bility. 

Why surrender all this, I say? 
Will Garibaldi or Mazzinists, think 
you, be more picturesque features 
in the landscape than these gor- 
geous groupings? or will the grand 
monuments of Catholicism evoke 
the wonderment and worship of 
Europe when their living centre 
has left them and the spirit that 
animated the whole departed ? 

There is nothing which so sternly 
arraigns the cruelty of annexation as 
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the sight of the empty palace where 
royalty once dwelt. How willit be 
here when it is not merely the 
prince has departed, but where it 
will be the shrine without the saint, 
the throne without him whose 
breath gave hope and comfort to 
many, and blessing to all? Remove 
the Pope from Rome, and you take 
away the great cicerone who made 
the joys of eternity intelligible to 
millions. And do not imagine 
he can ever be as effective in exile at 
Avignon, or Seville, or Malta; he 
will ever need the grand scenic il- 
lustrations of the Eternal City. The 
noble vault of St. Peter’s, half- 
dimmed with incense, the Sistine 
Chapel, vibrating with seraphic mu- 
sic, were splendid adjuncts to the 
voice of him who sang out, per 
orbes et terras, his peace to man- 
kind. 

Italians are intensely sensitive to 
all external impressions; and how 
is it that they have overlooked all 
this? Nor is it as if the Papacy 
was to cost them dear; they are 
not going to pay it either in liberty 
or in power. The Pope can no 
more menace them with Austrians 
nor crush them with concordats. 
Even his bulls are tamed. 

The question resolves itself into 
this, Can Italy, with an empty 
treasury and an overtaxed people, 
not only divest herself of one of the 
greatest attractions of the nation, 
but assume all the liabilities of the 
Papacy? Speaking commercially, 
Venice may pay, but there is a great 
doubt if Rome will. The contribu- 
tions of true believers went largely 
in aid of the budget; and he would 
be a sanguine man that thought 
Peter’s pence would drop as freely 
into Victor Emmanuel’s hat as into 
the Pope’s tiara. 

For the whole complex machin- 
ery of Rome there is but one 
machinist in all Christendom—the 
Pope. To convert this eclesiastical 
hive into a modern capital is an 
anachronism and a political blun- 
der. It is like turning a cathedral 
into a cotton-mill. 
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The Popedom was the great 
specialty of Italy. It was the one 
thing no other country could rival. 
I am not going to break a lance 
with Exeter Hall. I am not assum- 
ing to even advert to the doctrines 
of the Church; I am alone speak- 
ing of that marvellous rule which 
was felt in the most remote parts 
of the universe, and which had its 
centre at Rome. Oall it supersti- 
tion, idolatry, Antichrist, what you 
will—there it was, and there it 
drew hundreds of thousands to do 
it homage. 

If I were Baron Ricasoli, I 
would do anything rather than 
drive the Pope out of Italy. It 
would not be very easy to convert 
him to liberal ideas, all the less 
so that he got a surfeit of them in 
48, and has never recovered from 
it since. IfI were an Italian min- 
ister, I would strain any point to 
make what the French call a “ tran- 
saction” with him. Surely if what 
they style the Leonine City was 
secured to him, and a wide liberty 
as regards allocutions, something 
might be done. There are plenty 
of schismatics to be cursed out of 
Italy; let him have his will of 
them. Russia is likely to torment 
the Poles for many a day to come, 
and there are eighty odd millions 
to be anathematised—a banquet of 
malediction that might satisfy even 
gluttony. 

With clever management, the 
whole policy of Italy could be made 
to revolve round the Popedom and 
never surrender one valuable pri- 
vilege of liberty or sacrifice an item 
of freedom for the alliance. When 
Italy turns from questions of foreign 
war and foreign aggression, and 
addresses herself to the hard task 
of international organization, she 
will have great need of the Pope. 
With those rude uneivilised popu- 
lations of Sicily and Oalabria, a 
whisper from the Vatican will do 
more than the clank of a hundred 
battalions. You want the priest, 
and bear in mind that he is of 
no value to you, when he has con- 
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formed to your views and adopted 
your opinions. You want him in 
all his ignorance and bigotry; you 
want him full of all the prejudices of 
his caste. It is then that he sways 
the masses. It is then that he isa 
power and a force. 

It will be many a long day before 
the enlightenment of free institu- 
tions shall penetrate through the 
darkness of the barbarism of lower 
Italy. It is not in one or even in 
two generations that free speech or 
free thought, trial by jury, or liberty 
of the press, will appeal to these 


wild disciples of the stiletto and the 
knife. The one link that ties them 
to any semblance of civilisation is 
the Church: take care how you relax 
this. Woe to you if you break it 
asunder before you have found a safe 
and trustworthy substitute for it! 

I am not blind to the difficulties 
of treating with Romanism, and I 
know what a hopeless task it is to 
approach by “reason” those who 
meet you only with a “ conscience; ” 
but, I repeat, Pio Nono is better 
than Mazzini, and the choice is be- 
tween them. 
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Every free country must, by a ne- 
cessary if unpleasant consequence 
of its freedom, produce from time 
to time its due succession of dema- 
gogues to stir the unclean pool of 
politics. Poverty, ignorance, pre- 
sumption, and discoutent exist in 
all parts of the world, whatever the 
form of government may be. In 
democratic America, if there be 
but little poverty on account of the 
superabundance of fertile land, 
the ignorance, the presumption, and 
the discontent are always to be found 
to provide the political capital, upon 
which alone the demagogue can 
trade. In despotic states the pov- 
erty is paternally treated; the igno- 
rance is unaggressive; the presump- 
tion neither dares nor has much, 
opportunity to show itself; and the 
discontent, if bold enough to come 
out into the sunshine and take the 
shape of resistance to the law, is sum- 
marily disposed of by the rope, the 
hatchct, or the guillotine. In free 
countries, however, the demagogue 
is indigenous—racy and of the soil 
—and has to be tenderly managed 
and patiently endured. As long as 
he keeps within the bounds of the 
law, it isa wise thing to make the 
best of him and turn him to profit- 
able account. While men continue 
to be men, and have not attained to 
the white robes and sheeny wings 
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of the seraphim and the cherubim, 
there must be defects and grievances 
in the best administered govern- 
ment—sometimes affecting one 
class and sometimes another—but 
always the better for being discuss- 
ed. Even if there be no maladmin- 
istration, a deficient harvest, or the 
failure or decay of some special in- 
dustry that maintained thousands 
of people, may generate political 
out of social discontent. ‘The Po- 
litical History of Hunger ”—if such 
a book could be truly and fully 
written—would be a useful addition 
to our literature, and present us 
with a record of many thousands of 
successful and unsuccessful insur- 
rections fraught with instruction 
to living statesmen. It is in times 
of public suffering that the dema- 
gogue is in his glory, and that the 
golden, opportunity presents itself 
to the man who loves to hear the 
sound of his own voice, and delights 
to catch the applause or stir the 
passions of the crowd. It is then 
that such a man can emerge out 
of obscurity and perhaps secure a 
public position with a good salary 
attached to it. Nothing is easier 
in the world, even when men with 
wives and families are not suffering 
from hunger—if you can but get a 
few thousands of them to listen to 
you—than to convince them that 
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they are very miserable and ill-treat- 
ed—that if you, the demagogue, had 
your way, you could give them beef 
and pudding as we as votes, and 
that it would be a noble action 
rather than the contrary, to seize 
upon the wines and viands, the 
purple and the fine linen, the gold 
and silver, the farms and parks of 
Dives, and parcel them out among 
Lazarus and all the beggars at the 
gate. In England it has generally 
been found wise to let the dema- 
gogues talk, as long as they did not 
talk palpable treason, incite to a 
breach of the peace, or the levying 
of war against the law and the Jaw’s 
representatives. And the results 
have justified the policy. For the 
demagogue has his uses, like the 
musquito or the skunk, although 
it is not always easy to discover 
them. Political disaffection must 
find vent in discussion, or it may 
produce an eruption of swords and 
pikes and villanous saltpetre. Bet- 
ter that the disease in the blood 
should come out in pimples and 
blotches upon the skin, than that 
it should strike inwards to a vi- 
tal part and end in a catastrophe. 

In the course of her long and bril- 
liant history, England has produced 
a goodly number of these political 
agitators. There have been dema- 
gogues who argued with sword and 
gun, and demagogues who argued 
with no weapon more lethal than the 
tongue; demagogues who affected 
the gentleman or the patrician, 
and demagogues who boasted of 
the meanness of their origin, and 
prided themselves on the coarse- 
ness of their manners. There have 
been educated demagogues and ig- 
norant demagogues; crafty dema- 
gogues and crazy demagogues; pro- 
fessional demagogues who earned 
their dirty bread by the business, 
and amateur demagogues, who 
wrought for love and not for 
money; demagogues who took up 
real grievances, and demagogues 
who had no grievances but such as 
they themselves invented. Wat 
Tyler and Jack Cade were of one 
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class; John Wilkes; Lord George 
Gordon, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
Henry Hunt of another; Daniel 
O’Connell, Fergus O’Connor, and 
Smith O’Brien of a third; and 
that the voice of this particular kind 
of charmer might continue to be 
heard in our land, we now possess 
John Bright, time’s last produc- 
tion in this line, and a fine sturdy , 
specimen of a new variety. 

Most people remember Dryden’s 
celebrated lines, under a portrait 
of Milton, in which, speaking of 
the three poets in three distant 
ages born, he declares that a union 
or combination of the qualities of 
the first and second was necessary 
to produce the third. The lines 
are applicable, though in a more 
prosaic manner, to the case of John 
Bright. There were two “Johns” 
before him, who were very distin- 
guished in their day and genera- 
tion, and stand out in bold relief 
upon the page of English history, 
as leaders of the multitude—John, 
familiarly called “Jack,” Cade; 
and John Wilkes. John Bright is 
as much a compound of these pre- 
vious two as Milton was of Homer 
and Virgil. Like Jack Oade, who 
was also a manufacturer, though in 
a smaller way than the millowuer of 
Rochdale, he “means to dress the 
Commonwealth, turn it, and set a 
new nap upon it” (newly imported 
from Boston or New York); like 
Jack Cade, he thinks that “ virtue 
is not regarded in handicraftsmen,” 
and that the people “live in slavery 
to the nobility.” So like is he to 
Cade, that he might borrow one of 
that worthy’s little speeches for his 
next Reform harangue, and speak 
his own sentiments in another man’s 
phraseology :— 


“‘ Now you that love the Commons follow 
me, 
Show yourselves men, it is for liberty; 
We will not leave one lord, one gentle- 
man ; 
Spare none but such as go in clouted 
shoon.” 


Like John Wilkes, though it must 
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be confessed he is much better- 
looking, he possesses an admirable 
gift of oratory, and can enchain the 
attention of men who agree to none 
of his principles, and perhaps very 
cordially detest them. Like John 
Wilkes, too, he manages to avoid 
personal risk. He advised a meet- 
ing of the rabble, thieves included, 
in Hyde Park, though he knew 
such an assemblage might lead to 
riot, but kept prudentially aloof 
from danger. Jack Cade was 
more courageous, for he marched 
at the head of his voteless rab- 
ble through London, and held a 
kind of Reform meeting in Can- 
non Street. Even poor Mr. Smith 
O’Brien had the “courage of his 
convictions ;” and if he had stimu- 
lated a disturbance in Hyde Park, 
or any other place, would have been 
present to witness, direct, or share 
his work, or he would not have been 
ingloriously captured at the last in 
the widow’s cabbage-garden at Bal- 
lingarry. 

Mr. Bright, as a demagogue, suf- 
fers under a disadvantage compared 
with most of his predecessors, inas- 
much as he makes his appearance 
at a period that, but for his disturb- 
ing influence, would be one of poli- 
tical and social calm. The bulk of 
the people are profitably engaged ; 
hunger does not embitter the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and there is 
no widely-spread idea among the 
labouring classes, whether manu- 
facturing or agricultural—whom he 
takes under his protection and flat- 
ters, as if the mere fact of a man’s 
being ploughman, hedger and 
ditcher, or a handicraftsman, ele- 
vated him above the ordinary faults 
and failings of humanity—that the 
possession of a vote would do them 
any particular good, unless, per- 
haps, they could sell it for £5, ora 
pot of beer, according to the state 
of the market. If the privilege— 
which some people erroneously call 
the right—of voting for members 
of Parliament be of as much value 
to the mass of the British people, it 
cannot be said that it is very diffi- 
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cult to attain, or that the people 
make any very strenuous efforts to 
get possession of it. Without any 
Reform in Parliament there are 
many thousands of workmen, earn- 
ing each their forty shillings a-week 
and upwards, who, by a little man- 
agement, a little trouble, a little 
self-denial, and a real desire to ob- 
tain a vote, might have their names 
upon the register as proprietors of 
a forty-shilling freehold, if not as 
£10 householders. Any land so- 
ciety, Oonservative or Liberal, 
would gladly help in the process. 
But the truth is, that a large por- 
tion of the working class does not 
value the privilege, and that in 
the large cities and busy centres of 
trade and industry, it is rare that 
so many as two-thirds of the regis- 
tered voters take the trouble to 
leave their work or their business 
to participate in an election, Un- 
der these circumstances a Reform 
agitation is uphill work, as Mr. 
Bright has found it. / But he loves 
agitation for its own sake, delights 
in the uproar of angry controversy, 
and has drunk too deeply of the in- 
toxicating draught of notoriety to 
be able to live comfortably without 
the stimulant. 

During the Anti-corn-law agi- 
tation Mr. Bright was not, strictly 
speaking, a demagogue; nor was 
Mr. Cobden, either then or at any 
after period of bis political career. 
There was a real practical  busi- 
ness before the Legislature that 
was not to be advanced by idle 
words and frothy declamation. 
The cause was one that called for 
statesmanship, for sound reason- 
ing, for sensible appeals to the in- 
tellects of those to be convinced; 
and, to do Messrs. Cobden and Bright 


justice, they comported themselves 


throughout the controversy, with 
slight and venial exceptions, as 
became good citizens and good 
subjects of the Crown. But be- 
tween Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
there was always adistinction. The 
one could tolerate, understand, and 
make allowance for a difference of 
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opinion; the other never could or 
would. He who disagreed with Mr. 
Cobden might remain an _ honest 
and a sensible man in Mr. Cobden’s 
estimation; but he who disagreed 
with Mr. Bright was always in the 
inner consciousness of the Bright- 
ian soul, a knave, a fool, or a com- 
pound of both. The man’s nature, 
then as now, was intensely intoler- 
ant, autocratic, and despotic. He 
would have made an excellent Mo- 
hammed had he been an Arab, and 
had Mohammed’s opportunities. 
He would have made an equally 
good Pope Hildebrand had he had 
the chance, and would never have 
suffered the minds of men to stag- 
nate for want of a little wholesome 
persecution if he had had or could 
have made the opportunity. ‘ 
When the Anti-corn-law League 
had finished its work, and its mem- 
bers were debating whether the 
organisation should be perpetuated 
for other purposes, Mr. Cobden was 
on one side of the question, Mr. 
Bright on the other. With a pug- 
nacity quite unusual in a member 
of his religious persuasion, but 
which is one of the great character- 
istics that fit him for the part he is 
now playing, he was, if common 
report at the time did him no in- 
justice, desirous that the League 
should be remodelled under anew 
name, and that its objects should 
be theextension of the suffrage, the 
increase of the popular element in 
Parliament, and a diminution of 
the power and influence of the 
aristocracy. In other words, he 
desired to establish an imperium in 
imperio, a Jacobinical club, a con- 
vention to be in permanent session 
to aid in the Americanisation of the 
British Empire, and the gradual 
establishment of ultra democracy. 
But wiser counsels prevailed. The 
League died with the accomplish- 
ment ofits purpose, and Mr. Bright 
and every other member of it was 
left at liberty to take such future 
part in political life as his own con- 
Victions and principles dictated. 
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Events speedily proved that, out of 
and beyond the question of free 
trade, neither Mr. Bright nor Mr. 
Cobden had any great range of know- 
ledge or statesmanship. Mr. Cob- 
den, whose intellect was much the 
better balanced and more comprehen- 
sive of the two, had little sympathy 
with any other question but that 
on which he had built up his fame. 
He was all for peace and free trade; 
and for peace, chiefly because war 
is injurious to commerce. He had 
a sectarian’s view on the education 
of the people, and was so jealous 
lest the Established Church should 
be in a position to make converts 
out of the uneducated children of 
the poor, if a national system were 
established, that he inclined to let 
the question alone, or, at all events, 
never gave it any active encourage- 
ment. Mr. Bright’s views were even 
more restricted on all questions of 
social as distinguished from politi- - 
calreform. He loved the poor man 
to the extent of giving him a vote, 
but he never cared so much for him 
as to help to shorten his hours of 
toil, to wean him from intemper- 
ance, to improve his dwelling, or to 
provide him with rational and ele- 
vating amusement. To work and 
vote, and help John Bright to di- 
minish the influence of the heredi- 
tary peerage and the upper classes 
generally was apparently Mr. Bright’s 
conception of the whole duty of the 
labourer and artisan. 

He is essentially a man of few 
ideas. He understands the princi- 
ples of trade—how to buy cheap and 
sell dear; how the employer can 
squeeze the utmost out of the blood 
and sweat of his labourer at the 
lowest cost; how to grow rich on 
the most approved modern princi- 
ples; and, generally, how much 
better it is for men individually, 
on their own account, and collec- 
tively as nations and communities, 
to trade with each other, than to go 
to war. Asachampion of free trade, 
when the cause required some- 
thing more than the argumentation 
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of Mr. Cobden to force its principles 
on the consideration of an unwil- 
ling democracy (for the Chartists of 
those days were not in favour of 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
systematically interrupted  free- 
trade meetings), Mr. Bright did 
good service by his pertinacity 
and power of lung. The Minerva 
ofthe cause was none the worse for 
the occasional aid of a Stentor to 
drive her truths into the ears, and 
thence into the minds, of a preju- 
diced people; and John Bright per- 
formed the part to admiration, with 
an additional advantage of doing 
his roaring in choice and powerful 
English that the uneducated could 
understand and the educated ap- 
prove. Butassoon as that question 
was carried, both Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Cobden found that they had little 
to say upon any other. They had 
neither of them studied the science 
of politics, except in its relationto 
trade. This great realm of Eugland 
was to them a shop, a counting- 
house, or a factory; and by the 
rules of the shop, the counting- 
house, or the factory, they were 
content that it should be governed. 
Patriotism was not in their list of 
the public virtues. That a thing 
was English was no recommenda- 
tion; but that a thing should “ pay ” 
was “ the be all andend all” of their 
political faith. And far more than 
this, it seemed to be one of their 
cardinal doctrines that out of the 
arena of trade and commerce it 
was utterly impossible for the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, whether 
administered by Whigs or Tories, 
to pursne a_ rightful policy. If 
Great Britain were at war, whether 
with the aborigines of New Zealand 
or the Cape of Good Hope, with 
the treacherous Princes of India or 
withthe Emperor of Russia, in de- 
fence of the equilibrium of Europe, 
Great Britain was held to be in the 
wrong, and was denounced accord- 
ingly with all the superabundant 
epithetsof Radical invective. The 
business of Great Britain was to 


allow the Manchester manufacturers 
tomake cotton goods for the whole 
world at a large profit, and to 
endure and condone any insult 
orinjury from a foreign power, 
rather than by resenting it to 
endanger the peace of the world 
and impede business. Before the 
outbreak of the civil war in Amer- 
rica, when General Harney, of the 
United States army, committed a 
gross outrage on the colonial rights 
of Great Britain by the forcible 
occupation of the island of San 
Juan, between the mainland of 
British Columbia and the large 
island of Vancouver, it was as- 
sumed as a matter of course by the 
Radicals, led by these apostles of un- 
limited trade and unlimited demo- 
cracy, that Harney and the Ameri- 
can Government were in the right; 
but that whether they were right 
or wrong, the matter in dispute was 
not worth consideration—that, in 
fact, it would be better to abandon 
British North America rather than 
fight to retain possession of it, if 
the Yankee Government showed its 
teeth, and dared the Old Country 
to the struggle. America was the 
home and cradle of their ideas—the 
place where their doctrines were in 
fullswing—where every man had 
a vote by virtue of his manhood— 
where there was no Established 
Church, and no aristocracy but the 
aristocracy of the dollar. When 
the civil war burst forth, these men 
of peace—who cried ‘‘peace ” in 
season and out of season, until its 
iteration became as offensive as 
the scream ofa parrot—dropped the 
cry as if by one consent, and shouted 
“war” as lustily as ever it was 
shouted since the world began. 
Peace between the two belligerents 
before five hundred thousand men 
had laid down their lives on obstin- 
ate battle-fields, before the fight was 
fought out to its ultimate issues, 
whatever these might be, would 
tend, they thought, to weaken the 
great democratic and republican 
principle, or, if not, to damage the 
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principle in the eyes of its ad- 
herents, to abate the pride of the 
Federal Government, and compel 
it hereafter to comport itself to- 
wards Europe, and more especially 
towards England, with a modera- 
tion and friendliness that it had 
not hitherto displayed. The con- 
quest of the South by the North 
was to be the triumph of democ- 
racy over aristocracy, and was to 
strengthen in England the hands 
of all who clamoured for universal 
suffrage, and the right of the igno- 
rant many to govern the intelligent 
few. Into the merits of the dis- 
pute between South and North they 
did not care to enter. Into the ad- 
vantages to both parties of peace- 
able separation they did not in- 
quire; and the allegation, which 
subsequent events have since proved 
to be only too well founded, that in 
the prosecution of such a war, 
whether the result were victory or 
defeat, the North was certain to be 
deprived of some portion of the 
popular liberty of which it was so 


proud, they treated with scorn, as 
the idle fancy of a prejudiced upper 


class in England. In no question 
that ever came up for discussion 
between the repeal of the Corn- 
laws in 1846 and Earl Russell’s, 
Mr. Gladstone’s, and Mr. Bright’s 
abortive Reform Bill of 1866, were 
the opinions of Mr. Oobden or of 
Mr. Bright in accordance with those 
entertained by the majority of the 
educated classes in Great Britain. 
And when Mr. Cobden died, and 
the calmer intellect that sometimes 
put a curb on the rashness of his 
colleague was no more at command 
to keep him in the ways of mode- 
ration, Mr. Bright broke loose. 
The fiery steed was left free to 
gallop at its own wild will. Re- 
straint wis at an end, and all the 
demagogy of his nature—subdued 
more or less by the example and 
teaching of a wiser head than his 
own—blazed forth lurid and murky, 
as we now behold it. 

During the Administration of 
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Lord Palmerston—who cared as 
little for extension of the suffrage 
or reform in Parliament as any 
man in England—both Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright, who had come to 
be accepted as the leaders of the 
Radicals, offered no very factious 
opposition to the Government. 
Neither of them liked Lord Palmer- 
ston as a man, or approved of him 
as a statesman; although his Lord- 
ship, believing that he might 
strengthen his hands by inducing 
a few of the more eminent of the 
extreme party to accept office, was 
anxious to have Mr. Cobden as a 
colleague, and not unwilling to ac- 
cept of Mr. Bright (perhaps, consider- 
ing the warlike nature of his dispo- 
sition, in the capacity of Paymaster 
of the Forces or Under Secretary 
of State for the War Department). 
Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Charles 
Villiers, who had done almost as 
much for free trade as Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright—and perhaps Mr. 
Charles Villiers had done more— 
joined his Lordship’s Administra- 
tion, while Messrs. Bright and Oob- 
den held sulkily aloof. Mr. Cobden 
did some slight service in the mat- 
ter of the French treaty, though in 
a somewhat ungracious manner. 
Though not a Quaker by religious 
profession, there was something of 
the Quaker about him. He wasa 
simple-minded man after the Ameri- 
can model, and cared nothing about 
honours {and titular distinctions 
(which he might have had if they 
had pleased him), and compara- 
tively little for money. 

Mr. Bright did no service at # all. 
He carped at the extravagance of 
the estimates, but never showed 
practically how they might be re- 
duced. He absented himself from 
the discussion of measures which, 
if carried, might have been of social, 
physical, and moral benefit to the 
working classes; and continually 
betrayed that he had but one great 
and real purpose on which his 
heart was set, and compared with 
which all others were small’ and of 
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poor account—the handing over of 
the Government of Great Britain to 
the majority of the people, after 
the American manner; without 
considering whether the British 
laboring and non-proprietary class 
were as fit, by education, circum- 
stances, and habits, as those of 
America for the task of self-govern- 
ment; and also without consider- 
ing whether, in point of fact, Great 
Britain, with the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a non-elective and here- 
ditary president in the person of the 
sovereign, was not practically a very 
good specimen of a true common- 
wealth,and more truly free in many 
important respects than the republic 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where civil war has destroyed many 
of the main bulwarks of liberty, and 
has nothing better to set up in their 
place than a centralised despotism, 
inconsistent with republican prin- 
ciples. 

And here let us say a word with 
reference to the mistake, (if it be 
not something worse), which the 
Radical member for Birmingham 
and the quasi Republicans who 
listen to his teachings, and swell 
the chorus of applause that greets 
him when he deigns to address the 
“ govereign ” multitude, make with 
regard to America. It is assumed 
on all occasions that the United 
States are great and powerful 
because their institutions are re- 
publican ; because there is no here- 
ditary aristocracy to monopolise the 
offices, honours and emoluments of 
the State; because there is no 
Established Church to overshadow 
and outshine the Dissenters; be- 
cause the people every four years 
elect a chief magistrate who pos- 
sesses more power and patronage 
than; any king of England has 
ever wielded since the days of 
Charles I.; because if the people— 
including the rowdies and the great 
unwashed—take a fancy to a shop- 
keeper, a tailor, or a village lawyer, 
they can, by their votes, make him 
their President, and set him up on 
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high for the world’s homage and ad- 
miration; because when such a man 
has served his turn and become un- 
popular (and there has never yet 
been a popular ex-president, and 
probably never will be—unless 
George Washington, the pater pat- 
rie, and Abraham Lincoln, for- 
given for all his faults amid 
the sorrow excited by his martyr- 
dom, be excepted), they can dis- 
miss himto the walks of life from 
whence he sprang, to work for his 
daily bread, if he have not saved 
enough out of his very moderate 
salary to provide for the rainy day ; 
because the people elect the judges 
and every one else whois to have 
authority over them; because pau- 
perism is all but unknown; because 
poverty is the fate of none but the 
idle and dissolute; and because, 
in short, every one has a vote, and 
the decision, by a clear majority of 
the people, is the final settlement 
of all disputes, to which decision 
the minority, however large and 
intelligent, must yield, under the 
penalty of being considered traitors 
and rebels to a majesty greater than 
that which ever surrounded any king 
or emperor of Europe—the majesty 
of the sovereign and infallible people 
—king, pope, emperor, autocrat, all 
in one. It happens, however, that 
this beautiful and comprehensive 
theory of American greatness and 
liberty is not quite the correct one; 
that the government of a minority 
might produce exactly the same 
results—the social and physical con- 
ditions of the countries being the 
same; and that questions of Church, 
of aristocracy, of periodical elections 
of the chief magistrate, and of the 
subordinate officers of the Govern- 
ment, have, in reality, little to do 
with the power and greatness of the 
Republic, which might be as great 
and powerful as it is to-day, if the 
people who inhabit and annually 
flock into it should decide that it 
was better not to allow every man 
a vote—not to elect a chief magis- 
trate at short intervals, or at any 
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intervals, but to establish an her- 
editary monarchy in lieu of a presi- 
dency. The one great pivot on 
which the whole question turns is 
one which the English Radicals and 
the Americans themselves do not 
take into account. That pivot is 
Ex.zow-Room. It is Elbow-Room, 
the fertile wilderness, the all but il- 
limitable prairies of the magnificent 
West—the millions upon millions 
of acres of alluvial land, of which 
the husbandman can purchase an 
acre at the price of one day’s labour 
or less, and which, as Douglas 
Jerrold phrased it, have but to be 
tickled with a hoe to laugh into a 
harvest—that attracts population 
to America, and that enables that 
population to live and to thrive, 
to increase and replenish the earth, 
and to lay the foundations of their 
own wealth and that of the teem- 
ing states which they occupy. It is 
** Elbow-Room,” not only in the pure- 
ly agricultural, but in the mineral 
states and territories, that invites 
men from the Old World into the 
New to dig for the coal, the iron, 
the copper, the lead, the antimony, 
the silver, and the gold, that are 
scattered over every part of the 
continent, except on the prairies 
and the Atlantic seaboard, which 
are rich enough without such addi- 
tional treasures. The bounty of 
Heaven, and not Republicanism, 
makes America rich; and wealth 
as well as knowledge is power, as 
men and nations have always reason 
to admit at some period or other of 
their existence. ut Mr. Bright 
continually strives to delude his 
English listeners with the notion 
that if his political ideas about Re- 
form in Parliament, the sale, trans- 
fer, and division of land, the law of 
entail and primogeniture, the dimi- 
nution or extinction of aristocratic 
influence, and the abolition of the 
Protestant Church Establishment, 
were carried into practical opera- 
tion, the masses of the British peo- 
ple would become physically as 
rich and comfortable as the people 
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of the United States. But he 
knows better. He knows that the 
British Isles, if every acre of their 
superficies were free for division 
among the multitude, are not larger 
than the three States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
while the United States and their 
yet unoccupied or partially-settled 
territories are nearly as large as all 
Europe, and a great deal more fer- 
tile. He knows than in America a 
man can — a farm as easily 
and as cheaply as in England he 
could purchase a horse and cart. 
He knows, moreover, that by the 
operation of the homestead law, 
if he chooses to fix his home 
in the wilderness, as millions are 
doing, until the wilderness blossoms 
as the rose, the said working man, 
not afraid of a few years’ toil, 
can have a farm for nothing, 
merely by putting his own labour 
and that of his family upon it, 
living, meanwhile on its produce. 
He knows, too, that if the peo- 
ple who wanted farms were a hun- 
dred times as numerous as they 
are, they could all be gratified ; 
and he knows also that, utterly 
independent of laws of entail and 
of actua] possession of the soil by 
people who have bought and paid 
for it, and cannot be dispossessed 
without an act of gigantic spolia- 
tion, there is not cultivable land 
enough in Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the profitable occupation 
of the twentieth part of those 
English working classes or Irish 
paupers whom he would transform 
into peasant proprietors and in- 
trust with votes for the government 
of the nation. It is happy for the 
swarming millions of Europe that 
the United States, British North 
America, and Australia, exist to 
attract them to virgin soils and all 
but limitless lands; but it wonld 
be very unhappy if these swarming 
millions should be as intent upon 
the possession of land as Mr. Bright 
would make them, and persisted as 
obstinately as he would have them 
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persist, in parcelling out among 
themselves the very restricted and 
costly lands of their native countries. 
The working classes of England, if 
not of Ireland, are wise enough to 
know that the Americanisation of 
our government, which Mr. Bright 
has so much at heart, would 
not remedy any of the evils 
that afflict the landless people at 
home, simply because there is no 
land for them unless they emigrate 
in search of it. Vice versa, the 
overthrow of the American repub- 
lic in favour of a constitutional 
monarchy, with King, Lords, and 
Commons, as in England, would 
not make land any dearer than it 
is in the United States until such 
time as the population had quad- 
rupled or quintupled itself, when 
the increasing demand and the 
diminishing quantities in the mar- 
ket would have the inevitable 
effect of raising the price, and 
would consequently raise it whether 
the government were democratic or 
aristocratic, constitutional or des- 
potic. There is land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities of New 
York, Beston, and Philadelphia, 
and in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, quite as valuable 
and worth as many golden sove- 
reigns per square yard as land 
within a stone’s throw of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral or the Bank of England; 
and it is neither aristocracy, nor an 
Established Church, nor a restricted 
suffrage which has made it so. But 
Mr. Bright’s hatred of aristocracy is 
too blind and too unreasonable to 


permit him to see the truth of the. 


land question, or, if he sees it, he 
takes marvellous pains to give it 
the go-by whenever it is his 
pleasure to instil discontent into 
the minds of those who are tickled 
by his teaching, or, as is more fre- 
quently the case, who are pleased 
with his oratory, and think it, in 
common parlance, to be “as good 
as a play.” 

The death of Lord Palmerston 
(Mr. Bright’s particular aversion), 
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and the assumption of office by Earl 
Russell, whom he condescended to 
call an honest man—partly, per- 
haps, because Earl Russell had al- 
most as much dislike to Lord Pal- 
merston as himself, and partly be- 
cause the Whig Earl was always 
pottering about the Reform ques- 
tion, and thinking that he was the 
heaven-born and heaven-sent Min- 
ister who alone could settle it— 
gave Mr. Bright a new position in 
the political world. Earl Russell 
was well aware, as was also Mr. 
Gladstone, that a Reform Bill pro- 
posed by a Whig Ministry could 
not be carried without the consent 
and support of the Radical party, 
of which Mr. Bright, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Cobden, had 
become the sole leader. So Mr. 
Bright was consulted. The icy Pre- 
mier so far thawed as to court 
the Quaker, and bestow upon him 
such personal attentions as _ his 
nature permitted. Mr. Bright was 
found to be well-disposed, and, 
by a little dexterous manipulation 
it was thought that he might be 
made friendly. And so it happened. 
Though the Russell-Gladstone Bill 
was not all that Mr. Bright desired, 
it was the beginning of a desirable 
end—the half-loaf that was better 
than no bread—and something wor- 
thy of acceptance as an instalment, 
if not as a settlement. Mr. Bright 
soon appeared in a new, and to him 
unusual, character. He became not 
only a defender and supporter of 
the Administration—which every 
member of Parliament has a right 
to be if his convictions point in that 
direction—but its trusted friend 
and .. confidential adviser, which 
can scarcely be called a position in 
which any self-respecting Govern- 
ment would place a man who was 
not a member of the Oabinet. The 
arrangement, or the result, which- 
ever it may be called, was unlucky 
for the Ministry, unlucky for the 
Reform Bill, and, as events speedily 
proved, unlucky for Mr. Bright. 
One of the great arguments em- 
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ployed against the bill was, that 
nobody wanted that particular mea- 
sure, except Earl Russell, Mr. Glad- 
stone,and Mr. Bright; that many 
who supported it, in obedience to 
party discipline and necessities, 
would have been very glad if it had 
never had been brought forward; 
and that, above all, the great mass of 
- the people neither desired that Bill 
nor any other with such an amount 
of earnestness as to make it essen- 
tial to pass, or even to debate it, at 
that particular time. It fell to Mr. 
Bright’s lot to prove, or endeavour 
to prove, to Parliament and the 
country, not that the Bill was the 
best of all possible Bills, but that 
it was good enough for the occa- 
sion, and that, whether it were or 
were not so, the working classes— 
the salt of our British earth—who 
might individually be foolish enough 
in many things, but who collectively 
were endowed with more than the 
wisdom of Solomon, and never had 
& wrong, a mischievous, or a pre- 
judiced notion in their multitu- 
dinous heads, were earnestly, cla- 
morously, vehemently, even pas- 
sionately, desirous of an extension 
of the suffrage. In the face of the 
notorious apathy which prevailed 
upon the subject, this seemed at 
first sight an assertion more easy to 
make than to prove. But the case 
presented no difficulty to the mind 
of Mr. Bright, or to that of an ally 
whom he had found in the person 
of a revising barrister of the name 
of Beales, the chairman or presi- 
dent of an association calling itself 
the Reform League. Mr. Bright, 
having made the assertion, felt 
himself bound to prove it; and 
hence, under his inspiration and 
that of his friends and organs in 
the press, a series of Reform meet- 
ings was organized in London and 
the manufacturing districts, to call 
out the sovereign people, elicit the 
supposed vox Dei from their cheers ; 
and, although the aforesaid people 
are anything but Whiggish, tokeep 
the Whigsin office by Radical and 
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ultra - democratic support. The 
principal result of these efforts was 
the celebrated riot in Hyde Park, 
where Mr. Beales was present, and 
Mr. Bright was not; a meeting and 
ariot which did more to damage 
the cause of Reform in the minds of 
all reasonable people, than the ora- 
tory or the arguments of Mr. Bright 
had ever accomplished in the con- 
trary direction. It is always easy 
for a few small demagogues, with 
a good cry, and a big demagogue 
at their head, to get up a.mob in 
London in the open air or in any 
place where there is no money to 
be paid for admission ; but it is not 
easy to bring out the respectable 
working classes, unless there be a 
real grievance to discuss, and some 
widely spread destitution and dis- 
tress among them. Even in the 
latter case, it requires some skill 
and pains on the part of leaders 
in whom they have confidence to 
divert their thoughts into a poli- 
tical channel, and impress upon 
their minds the idea that their suf- 
ferings are traceable to the malad- 
ministration of the Government, 
and not to social or economic 
causes over “which governments 
have no control. The Hyde Park 
meeting was not a meeting of this 
class. There were, doubtless, many 
hundreds of working men, de- 
cent respectable labourers and arti- 
sans, clerks, and shopmen present, 
drawn either by curiosity to hear and 
see the speakers, or by interest 
in the question to be discussed. 
But no one who knows the ele- 
ments which compose a London 
mob could have been deceived 
as to the predominant character 
of that particular assemblage, or 
failed to perceive that far more 
than half of it was composed 
of thieves, pickpockets, roughs, 
tramps—the scum and refuse of 
a great and over-populous city— 
not forgetting that particular class, 
the London boys, the city Arabs, 
the adolescent blackguards, full of 
life and impudence ripe for any 
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amount of mischief, delighting in 
the smash of plate-glass, or in a 
shindy generally ; and only not pick- 
pockets, because pocket - picking 
has become one of the fine arts, 
and requires a regular training—a 
fine delicacy of touch and finger, 
besides the possession of expensive 
mechanical implements.. The re- 
ception given to the soldiery sent 
to preserve order, and that given 
to the police despatched to the 
Park for the same purpose, was of 
itself sufficient to show the true 
composition of the crowd. In 
Great Britain it is not the practice 
of the Government to make thief- 
catchers of the military. There 
is no war between the red coats 
and the roughs; and on this par- 
ticular occasion, whenever the sol- 
diers showed themselves they were 
loudly and ostentatiously cheered. 
It is, however, the practice to em- 
ploy the police in this useful but 
unpleasant duty ; and though, in the 
task of preserving order, the police 
displayed the greatest temper and 
forbearance under circumstances 
very trying to the equanimity of any 
man with blood in his veins, they 
were everywhere received with yells 
and hootings and shouts of execra- 
tion, and subjected to such coward- 
ly assault as none but thieves could 
be guilty of towards men who were 
merely doing their duty; men, too, 
who as truly belong to the hard- 
working classes as any mechanic or 
labourer whatever, and who earn 
their daily bread as usefully and 
as respectably. Though at the 
other meetings convened under 
Mr. Bright’s auspices, and those of 
Mr. Beales and the Reform League, 
whether in London or the manu- 
facturing districts, the greatest 
pains was taken to exclude the 
thieves and  blackguards, and 
though order was not again dis- 
turbed at any of them, the damage 
done to the cause by the Hyde 
Park gathering was never repaired. 
The upper and middle, and the 
best of the working, classes were 


estranged; and thousands not 
averse from Reform, or undesirous 
of a reasonable extension of the 
suffrage, or opposed to a well-con- 
sidered disfranchisement of old and 
decayed boroughs, and the trans- 
ference of their privilege to new 
towns and cities that have sprung 
into importance during the present 
generation, dissociated themselves 
from an agitation that had become 
discreditable, and from the designs 
of men whose real object appeared 
to be revolution, thinly masked 
under the guise of Reform. 

Until the close of the Parlia- 
mentary session of 1866, Mr. Bright 
never seemed to aspire to act any 
part but that of an English dema- 
gogue. His interest in Irish poli- 
tics was limited, though he seldom 
missed an opportunity to strengthen 
by his vote and speeches any de- 
mocratic movements in Ireland 
that promised to aid the democra- 
tic party in England. As a Qua- 
ker and an Englishman he could 
have no religious, though he might 
have political sympathy with Ro- 
man Catholic Irishmen. A leader 
of the Irish people, to be success- 
ful, must share their religious faith, 
and in this respect Mr. Bright was 
prudent in not affiliating himself 
too intimately with the Irish wing 
of his party. It would have been 
well for his little remaining influ- 
ence in England if he had contin- 
ued to be as discreet, and confined 
his attentions to the British mob, 
and left that of Ireland unvisited 
and unknown. Very different qua- 
lities are required in him who would 
lead the Irish populace than in 
him who would lead the English. 
The Irish are quick, susceptible, 
imaginative, impulsive, and easy 
to be raised to red-hot enthusiasm 
by any speaker who can throw a 
little pdetry and a great deal of 
blarney into his orations. But 
not so and English crowd; which is 
not very quick, and not very sus- 
ceptible; which does not care for 
poetry, and which resents blarney 
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as an insult, and denounces it, in 
its own vernacular, as “ gammon.” 
Neither Jack COade nor John 
Wilkes would have had a chance 
with an Irish audience; and John 
Bright, solid, argumentative, with 
little wit and no humour, and 
nothing in his nature to cause a 
crowd either to weep or laugh with 
him, committed an error of judg- 
ment when he imperilled his heavy 
Saxon reputation among the lively, 
rollicking, good-natured and good- 
humored Celts of the sister isle, 
who seem to hate nobody but one 
another, the British Government, 
and any unfortunate landlord, 
Saxon or Celt, who has the misfor- 
tune to need his rent and requires 
it to be paid. It was in an evil 
hour for himself that Mr. Bright 
went to Ireland. His break-down 
was utter and complete. He nei- 
ther understood the people, the 
subjects that most interested them, 
nor the way in which to talk to 
them; and never took into con- 
sideration a fact, which he has 
since perhaps studied, that an 
English and an Irish Radical are 
people with very different ideas, 
objects, and idiosyncrasies. 

Great pains were taken to make 
the dinner or banquet at which he 
was to address his first speech to 
an Irish audience a brilliant: suc- 
cess. It was hoped that many 
eminent English Liberals, and many 
of the Irish Roman Oatholic 
bishops would be present on the 
occasion, and the names of many 
of these were publicly announced 
as certain to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. But no English or Scotch 
member of any note in the party 
appeared. Mr. Mill was at Avignon, 
and could not come. Professor 
Faweett could not leave his Cam- 
bridge lectures to attend; and Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren, the Radical mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, and Mr. Bright’s 
brother-in-law to boot, had other 
engagements. Oardinal Oullen felt 
that Ireland owed Mr. Bright a 
debt of gratitude, but thought it 
better to state his opinion in a 
letter than to deliver it viva voce 
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to his countrymen. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishops of Oashel and 
Tuam, and the Bishops of Meath, 
Kerry, Limerick, and others imi- 
tated the example of the Primate, 
and left the Quaker and the Sas- 
senach to The O’Donoghue, Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen, and a few other 
Irish members of lesser note. 
“The” O’Donoghue—a patrician 
by the The, which is his popular 
title, and which the few families 
who affect it before their names 
seem to consider as good as a barony, 
or a baronetcy at the very least— 
was chairman of the banquet, and 
introduced Mr. Bright to the assem- 
blage in a speech which must have 
been delightful to the ears of a man 
who has so high an opinion of him- 
self as the member for Birming- 
ham :— 


“In the name of our country,” he 
said, “‘ we wish John Bright—the match- 
less advocate of freedom, the champion 
of the English people, our tried and 
trusted friend—a thousand welcomes to 
the shores of ancient Ireland. We wel- 
come him for his own sake as a public 
man whose career has been as stainless 
as it has been consistent—for the sake 
of that vast majority of his countrymen 
of whose political views he is the ex- 
ponent, to whom in his person we offer 
the hand of friendship and fraternity : 
with whom we are anxious to form a 
holy alliance, offensive and defensive, 
for the overthrow of class legislation, for 
the annihilation of oligarchical misrule, 
for the extension to the toiling myriads 
both of England and Ireland of those 
political rights which will make their 
position one of right and power, instead 
of being what it is at present, one of 
sufferance and submission. We wel- 
come him as a great and good man, in 
whom his countrymen have unbounded 
confidence, for whom they have un- 
bounded regard, as an Englishman in 
every sense of the word; and though 
last not least, we welcome him as a true 
friend of the Irish nation.” 


The “true friend of the Irish na- 
tion,” the man in whom the “ vast 
majority ” of Englishmen have “ un- 
bounded confidence,” after receiv- 
ing whole volleys of such laudation 
as this from the too enthusiastie 
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“ Knight of the Glens,” rose when 
the fire had ceased, and made his 
first bow to the middle classes of 
the Irish people. His appearance 
before the working-classes, and the 
ot pollot was reserved for a future 
oceasion. The orator seemed to 
have a dim consciousness that he 
ought not to have been there, and 
took pains to explain that he was 
rather coerced into coming, than a 
voluntary agent in the business. 
This matter settled, he sprang at 
once into his subject, and, quot- 
ing the inquiry made by some 
fabulous parliament of Kilkenny 
five hundred years ago, ‘ Why the 
king was never the richer for Ire- 
land?” proceeded to give his rea- 
sons for the permanency as well 
as the pertinency of the query, and 
what, in his opinion, were the re- 
medies to be applied before the 
king ever could be the richer for 
the possession of that island. At 
the very outset he fell into his old 
and apparently inveterate mistake 
about America. He denied that, 
as a race, the Irish Celts were in- 
ferior to the English and Scot- 
tish Saxons and Scandinavians; 
and proved their equality, as 
well as the fact that there must 
be something wrong in Ireland, 
because the Irish always got on 
well in America, and never got on 
well in their own country. He 
forgot the great question of elbow- 
room. He forgot that the Celtic 
Irish are not a manufacturing or 
mechanical, but an agricultural 
people; that they love the posses- 
sion of a bitof land; that they 
cannot procure it in Ireland, for 
the simple reason that Ireland is 
too small; and that a considerable 
proportion of its acreage is much 
better fitted for pasture than for 
corn; and that pasturage requires 
but a scanty population to attend 
to it. He seemed, however, to 
think that there was quite enough, 
or more than enough, of land in Ire- 
land to maintain as agriculturists 
the whole of its teeming popula- 
tion, provided the estates of the 


great proprietors could be broken 
up, and either sold cheaply, or given 
gratuitously to the people. He 
went on to show that the land 
laws in England were about as bad 
as those in Ireland, “and that but 
for the outlet for the population 
afforded by our extraordinary man- 
ufacturing industry, the condition 
of England would have been as 
bad as that of Ireland.” If this 
be so, one remedy for the evils of 
Ireland, which Mr. Bright has not 
suggested, is within his power to 
try. Let him erect as great 
a mill in Ireland as he pos- 
sesses in Rochdale—let him urge 
his brother manufacturers to imi- 
tate his example; and he and they 
will perhaps discover, what they 
ought already to know, that man- 
ufactures are not easily forced; 
that an agricultural people like the 
Irish are not easily to be converted 
into artisans; and that if such a 
people will be agricultural, when 
they might become something else, 
the New World is ready to receive, 
to welcome, and to encourage them; 
and that the more of them who 
leave the little isle, the better for 
those who depart and the better 
for those who remain. Mr. Bright, 
however, is all in favour of the sub- 
division of land, and would, it is 
to be presumed, divide it and re- 
divide it, after the French fashion, 
not only until “every rood main- 
tained its man,” but, as somebody 
has said, until every “clod” has 
its own proprietorial “hopper.” Mr. 
Bright among Irishmen could not 
be expected to remain silent, either 
on the Irish Church question, or 
on that of tenant-right, and said 
his say upon both of them, ut- 
tering sentiments in which many 
persons less prejudiced than he is 
will be found to agree with him, 
but reserving the whole weight of 
his artillery for the one great ques- 
tion of the land. “The grand evil 
of Ireland,” said he, in approaching 
the remedy which he desired to 
hold up to the British Government 
and people as the sole thing need- 
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ful, ‘‘is that the Irish people are 
dispossessed of the soil.” 


“What we ought to do,” he con- 
tinued, “isto provide forand aid their 
restoration to it by all measures of jus- 
tice. Should you tolerate in Ireland the 
law of primogeniture ? Why should you 
tolerate the system of entails and long 
settlements? Why should the object of 
the law be to accumulate land in great 
masses in few hands, and to make it 
almost impossible for persons of small 
means and tenant farmers to become 
possessors of land? If you go to other 
countries—for example, to Norway, to 
Denmark, to Holland, to Belgium, to 
France, to Germany, to Italy or to the 
United States—you will find that in all 
those countries those laws of which I 
complain have been abolished, and the 
land is just as free to buy and sell and 
hold and cultivate as any other descrip- 
tion of property in the kingdom. No 
doubt, your Landed Estates and your 
Court of Titles Act were good measures ; 
but they were good because they were in 
the direction that I want to travel fur- 
ther in. I would go further than that— 
I would deal with the question of ab- 
senteeism. Iam not going to propose 
to tax absentees; but, if my advice 
were taken, we should have a parlia- 
mentary Commission empowered to buy 
up the large estates in Ireland belonging 
to the English nobility, for the purpose 
of selling them on proper terms to the 
occupiers of the farms and to the ten- 
antry of Ireland. Now, let me be fairly 
understood. Iam not proposing to take 
any of their property from them ; but I 
propose this, that a Parliamentary Com- 
mission should be empowered to treat 
for the purchase of these large estates, 
with a view of selling them out to the 
tenantry of Ireland. Here are some of 
them. The present Prime Minister, 
Lord Derby, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, the Marquis of Bath, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke of Devdnshire, and 
many others, have large estates in Ire- 
land. Many of them, I daresay, are 
just as well managed as any estates in 
the country; but what you want is to 
restore to Ireland a middle proprietary 
of the soil; and I venture to say that if 
these estates could be purchased, and 
could be sold out farm by farm to the 
tenant occupiers in Ireland, it would be 
infinitely better in a Conservative sense 
than that they should belong to great 
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proprietors living out of the country. 
I have said that the disease is desperate, 
and that the remedy must be searching.” 


The middle-class people at the 
banquet did not seem tothink very 
highly of this notable scheme; so 
Mr. Bright, three days afterwards, 
at a meeting of the working classes, 
attended by no other member of 
Parliament but the faithful O’Don- 
oghue, unfolded and expounded it 
again :— 

“There are, as you know,” he said, 
‘“‘many large estates in Ireland which be- 
long to rich families in England—fam- 
ilies in England not only of the highest 
rank, but of the highest character—be- 
cause I will venture to say that there 
are to be found among the English nobil- 
ity families of as much perfect honour- 
ableness and worth as some of those to 
whom my plan would be offered. There- 
fore I am not speaking against the 
aristocracy, or against the families, or 
against property, or against anybody or 
anything that is good; but I say this, 
that if Parliament were to appoint a 
Commission, and give it, say at first, up 
to the amount of five millions sterling, 
and power to negotiate or treat with the 
great families in England who have large 
estates in Ireland, it is probable that 
some of these great estates might be 
bought at a not very unreasonable price.” 


Somebody in the meeting at this 
point, either seriously or ironically, 
inguired “ whether the land could not 
be had for nothing?” If the 
question were serious, there can be 
little doubt that there are millions 
of people in Ireland who would 
like to have it answered in the affir- 
mative. If it were ironical, it ought 
to have caused Mr. Bright to reflect 
a little more deeply on the tendency 
of his teaching—as, indeed, it ap- 
pears to have done, for he took oc- 
casion to add that he proposed no 
confiscation; and that he would 
undertake to give, ‘‘if he were the 
Government, to any one of those 
landlords, ten per cent more for his 
estate than it would fetch in any 
market in London or Dublin; and 
that the plan would produce a most 
marvellous change in the sentiments 
of the people and in the condition 
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of Ireland.” It is scarcely worth 
while to discuss a proposition like 
this—one so absurd that the most 
Radical of the Radical newspapers, 
as well as all the moderate-Liberal 
journals which are inclined to give 

r. Bright a general support on the 
Reform question, combined with 
the Conservative press in holding it 
up toridicule. None but the “ Morn- 
ing Star” found courage to support 
a scheme so preposterous. All saw 
what Mr. Bright, with the fervour of 
atheorist loving his newest theory, 
had failed to perceive, that it was 
utterly impossible that the Im- 
perial Parliament could consent to 
tax the British and Irish people 
for any such purpose; and that if 
such Quixotic folly and stupid ex- 
travagance were, by some unaccount- 
able delusion acting upon the minds 
of men, to be decreed by the Legis- 
lature, nothing whatever could come 
of it but one huge, gigantic, unsur- 
passable job. Why an Englishman 
has not as much right to buy and 
hold or inherit land in Ireland as 
he has in England, has never been 
stated; and why, if Mr. Bright’s 
plan were carried into operation in 
one part of the British dominions, 
say in Cork or Tipperary, it should 
not apply, for equally valid reasons, 
to Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Mid- 
dlesex, or the Lowlands or High- 
lands of Scotland, it would puzzle 
Mr. Bright or any one else to ex- 
plain. Supposing the estates of 
great English land proprietors in 
Ireland were sold, and subdivided 
on this very Bright and original 
plan, and that the purpose of the 
we was, as it seems to be, to get 

nglishmen out of Ireland, would 
there be any security that the new 
proprietors, whether they paid or 
did not pay for the lands into the 
possession of which they had en- 
tered, should not, if ever they be- 
came involved, or desired to ex- 
change the business of farming 
for that of shopkeeping or man- 
ufacturing—or if, by the purchase- 
money of their ten or twenty or a 
hundred acres in Ireland, they could 
purchase ten or fifty times the 
superficies of good soil in the United 


States—re-sell them to Englishmen? 
And the questions also suggest 
themselves, If Englishmen are not 
to be considered good enough for 
Ireland, are Irishmen to be consi- 
dered good enough for England ? 
And if, for so-called purposes of 
public advantage, a man, whether 
he be English, Scotch, Welsh, or 
Irish, is not to be allowed to hold 
and cultivate an estate without eth- 
nological and geographical reason 
for confiding such a privilege in 
his hands, are manufacturers in a 
different condition in these respects 
from landowners? <A landowner 
manufactures food by himself or 
deputy, and Mr. Bright manufac- 
tures carpets and other textile fab- 
rics by the same right and by cor- 
responding agencies. Is one manu- 
facture to be more restricted than 
another? The Irishmen may be- 
lieve that Englishmen have no busi- 
ness to manufacture food in Ire- 
land. If this principle were allow- 
ed, Protestant or Roman Catholic 
(say in Rochdale) might, if they 
were numerous enough, declare 
that no Quaker had a right to 
a mill or other factory in their 
borough; and that Mr. Bright’s 
business, instead of being left in 
his own hands, ought to be shared 
among all his workpeople. How 
a man like Mr. Bright should 
ever have propounded a notion so 
crude and puerile, is a marvel, un- 
less there be something in the at- 
mosphere of Irish politics as effec- 
tive to make men fools, if once in- 
haled by any but an Irishman, as 
that Magic charin which, in ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ put the 
head of an ass upon the broad 
shoulders of Bottom the weaver. 

Mr. Bright’s visit to Ireland has 
not, however, been unproductive of 
good. It has proved to the great 
bulk of the British people, more 
conclusively than ever it was proved 
before, that Mr. Bright is not a safe 
guide; that his notions on the sub- 
ject of land are wild, impracticable, 
revolutionary ; and that if they were 
not impracticable and revolutionary 
they would, if made the basis of 
legislation, be productive not alone 
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of spoliation as regards the present 
race of proprietors, but of misery to 
the peasant proprietors whom he 
would instal in their places, It has 
also proved that between ultra- 
Liberalism in England and ultra- 
Liberalism in Ireland there is a 
wide gulf, and that Parliamentary 
Reform, however necessary some 
modicum of it may be in England, 
and however much or little of popu- 
lar support it may command among 
the masses of the people, is not the 
object on which the Irish have set 
their hearts. It is but too appar- 
ent that ‘Fenianism,” and the 
hatred of rent, are the ruling ideas 
at present in the Irish mind; and 
that even the repeal of the legisla- 
tive anion between the countries, 
which Mr. Bright seems to regard 
with almost as much approval as 
the late Daniel O’Connell, is not 
the panacea which charms the ima- 
gination and excites the passion 
of the Irish multitude. His ad- 
dress to the working classes was 
constantly interrupted by Fenian 
cries and allusions; and must have 
convinced him, if he be as truly 
attached to the throne as he de- 
clares, and as we are willing to be- 
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lieve, that American and Fenian 
emissaries have done their work 
but too well in Ireland; and that 
the best thing that can happen to 
the country is, that every Fenian 
should get out of it as fast as pos- 
sible, and acquire land in the Far 
West of Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana 
at his own expense, which he can 
do very easily, rather than acquire 
land in Ireland at the expense of 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl 
Fitzwilliam, or thé taxpayers of 
England and Scotland. 

John Bright, in the flesh, is 
undoubtedly an Englishman, and, 
physically, a capital specimen of the 
breed; but in the spirit John Bright 
is essentially an American. Were 
he to go to the country of bis love, 
remain there for a twelvemonth 
(two years would be better), and 
patiently study the people and the 
working of their institutions, it is 
possible, and probable, that before 
the end of that time he would be- 
come as English in character as he 
is in blood, return a sadder and 
a wiser man, with greater respect 
for his own country and its insti- 
tutions than he has ever yet enter- 
tained or manifested, 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


“ Rexiaton, Society, Nature; such 
are the three struggles of man. These 
three struggles are at the same time 
his three necessities; he must be- 
lieve, from whence comes the tem- 
ple; he must create, from thence the 
city; he must live, from thence the 
ship and the plough. But these 
three solutions contain three wars 
—from the three united comes the 
mysterious difficulty of life. Man 
has to encounter the obstacle before 
him under the form of superstition, 
under the form of prejudice, under 
the form of element. . . . In 
‘Notre Dame de Paris’ the author 
has denounced the first: in ‘Les 
Miserables’ he has pointed out the 
second; in this book he indicates 
the third.” 

Such is the preface with which 
M. Victor Hugo sends into the 
world his latest, and in some re- 
spects most perfect, work. Either 
because it was his original plan, or 
because the thoughts of a man 
approaching the decline of life 
naturally turn towards that round- 
ing off and completion which is 
in most cases imperfectly accom- 
plished by the hand of Time alone ; 
he sums up, as it were, the labours 
of his life and genius in his three 
greatest productions. It is thus 
not three novels, however powerful, 
but the exposition of his deepest 
sentiments in respect to the three 
great principles and difficulties of 
human existence, which he expects 
to be censidered in these books, 
A similar idea moved Wordsworth 
to speak of his own works as of a 
Gothic cathedral, in which every 
part bore some reference to the 
whole, and where the reader pro- 
gressed from quaint porch, and late- 
ral chapel, and solemn nave, up to 
the sacred chancel and the master 
altar—the Sanctuary of Sanctuar- 
ies. The Frenchman, as might be 


expected, is more logical than the 
Englishman, and adheres much 
more closely to his plan of con- 
struction. His three books fit rea- 
sonably well into their places, and 
play their parts a little as if they 
meant it. The two latter, indeed, 
we have no doubt, do mean it, and 
were the offspring of the idea. 
Society on the one hand, and na- 
ture on the other, stand forth with 
powerful and terrible prominence 
in ‘Les Miserables’ and the ‘Tra- 
vailleurs de Ja Mer.’ If both these 
huge abstractions have, to a certain 
extent, that air of sitting for their 
portraits which it is so difficult for 
the most experienced painter to 
avoid, it is scarcely sufficient to 
impair the effect. They loom up 
before the reader silently, conscious 
that they are being painted, but 
indifferent to the result. In ‘Les 
Miserables’ the author portrays the 
struggles of a man who has once 
outraged and wronged society, to 
win reputation back and redeem 
his lost place. In the second he 
brings before us one whose happi- 
ness hangs upon his ability to con- 
front and overcome nature, to con- 
tend with the storms and the sea, 
and to accomplish a feat which 
seems impossible, notwithstanding 
all the resistance of heaven and 
earth. Society, which refuses and 
crushes on the one hand, and on 
the other Nature, which fights and 
struggles, yet yields, are almost as 
sharply individualised as are Jean 
Valjean and Gilliatt. They are, if 
there is any fault, too clear. No- 
bedy can mistake the motif of the 
tale in either case. The ingenuity 
of the reader is more severely taxed 
in the first work of the two, which 
discusses, or professes to discuss, 
the first and greatest of the “ strug- 
gles of man.” Religion does not 
stand up for its portrait in ‘ Notre 
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Dame’ with the same distinctness. 
The plan, so far as can be judged 
from the outside, must have been 
made only after the first storey of 
the building was completed; and 
the exact attention to its details 
shown in the remainder of the 
edifice, does but exhibit more 
clearly the vaguer aim of the begin- 
ning. It is fatality, destiny, an 
incomprehensible and __ irresistible 
fate, and not the antagonism of 
forces, which is embodied in that 
extraordinary romance. Its first 
effect, which, according to all evid- 
ence, must have been prodigious, 
has faded now into the calmer 
glory of a classic. To the present 
generation of English readers, Vic- 
tor Hugo has come out of the gene- 
ral world of fame into individual 
acquaintance rather by ‘Les Miser- 
ables’ than by any of his previous 
productions; and La Esmeralda 
and her wild protector are known 
to the great mass rather as tradi- 
tions than as actual realities. Why 
the author should have associated a 
work so distinctly belonging to an- 
other period, and full of an entirely 
different inspiration, with the two 
later productions of his genius, it 
seems difficult to divine; but he 
has done so, however the critic or 
reader may protest against the 
classification; and it is at least 
satisfactory to receive from his own 
hands what he evidently considers 
his most important works, thus 
linked together by a\ meaning, real 
or supposed. M. Hugo has gained 
for himself such a position as en- 
titles a man to believe his concep- 
tion of human affairs to be inter- 
esting to the race; and three ro- 
mances more powerful and eloquent 
have perhaps never come from a 
single writer. They are not bound 
by any rales or restrictions of art. 
They are full of the most caprici- 
ous digressions, philosophies, and 
theories without end; neither pro- 
bability nor consistency, nor any 
other of the gods of legitimate art, 
have been regarded in their con- 
struction. They are calculated to 
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drive all rigid critics wild, and. to 
work up the Academy into frenzy. 
Nevertheless they are instinct with 
life and interest, and bear their 
load of irrelevancies lightly as a 
flower. Such a result could not be 
produced except by the existence 
of the highest qualities of the 
writer—a power which defies criti- 
cism, and sets in its own right, ex- 
cept so far as may please it, every 
law and restriction aside. 

We receive, and indeed are com- 
pelled to receive, such a writer on 
his own conditions. It is useless 
to apply an abstract standard to 
him; and the reader, though he 
may make a wry face, becomes 
docile ere long, and swallows page 
upon page about the Paris sewers 
or any other delectable topic which 
may come in M. Hugo’s way, with 
a meek and admirable submissive- 
ness. There are things more ob- 
jectionable even than the grands 
egouts which have to be swallowed 
in their turn. We may not approve 
of the taste which makes a hero of 
a galley-slave, or a kind of miser- 
able heroine out of the “ unfortun- 
ate” Fantine. It seems an un- 
necessary extreme to rush to, and 
it offends, though it is hard to say 
why, our moral sentiments and 
delicacy of thought. But the fact 
is, and must be acknowledged at 
the outset, that M. Hugo is not re- 
strained by the bonds of a scrupu- 
lous propriety, and is not thinking 
of what is delicate. According to 
his own conception of what he has 
in hand, it is something infinitely 
more important than good taste; 
and there seems no reason to con- 
clude that he does not perfectly 
know what he is about. We can- 
not dictate to him the manner in 
which he is to evolve his views; 
what we have to do is to accept or 
reject them under the form which 
is natural to the mind of the author. 
Still more absurd is it to turn from 
these remarkable books with that 
commonest and most futile of all 
objections that they are French. 
Of course they are French. Instead 
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of being a reproach to them, it is 
their great glory. The words which 
the English journalist pronounces 
as a sentence of doom, are in fact 
the highest compliment that can 
be paid to M. Hugo. His works 
could not have been produced by 
an Englishman ; many of his sen- 
timents, uttered by English lips, 
would have been simply monstrous ; 
but he does not pretend nor 
attempt to regard the world from 
an English point of view. His 
ideas, feelings, and convictions are 
all coloured by his nationality. He 
thinks as his countrymen think, 
sets forth their ideal, prefers their 
way of looking at everything, and 
not ours. Thus he does us far bet- 
ter service than if he were a thou- 
sand times English : for he reveals 
to us a mind differing from ours in 
all that is secondary, identical with 
our own in most things that are 
primitive and essential, which is 
one of the highest offices of litera- 
ture. The continual repetition of 
its own point of view, its own sen- 
timents and ways of thinking, may 
be very satisfactory to the unin- 
structed mind which knows and 
wishes for nothing out of its own 
limited orbit ; but to a mind which 
has been trained to know that its 
own immediate surroundings are 
after all but a trifling corner of the 
world, it is the greatest possible 
advantage that the French writer 
should be French and the German 
truly German, as well as that the 
English should be English. The 
advantages of travel are a favourite 
subject of disquisition in the pres- 
ent travelling age ; but an acquain- 
tance with the literature of other 
countries is a still more effectual 
way of enlarging the mind; for 
there are multitudes of travellers, 
as everybody knows, who go abroad 
only to air their prejudices, and 
for any good the process does 
them would be ten times better at 
home. Accordingly, it may be 
difficult for the insular mind to 
believe, what is nevertheless the 
case, that the verdict which with 
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us condemns and crushes, is across 
the Channel an author’s highest 
commendation ; and that French 
critics fondly comment upon the 
perfectly French temper and char- 
acter, upon the well of French un- 
defiled, upon the profound nation- 
ality of their writers, just as we 
make our boast of the Englishness 
of ours. M. Hugo is French—he 
desires no better. Paris is to him 
all, and more than all, that London 
ever was to an Englishman—much 
more, in fact : for an English writer 
of equal powers would not in all 
probability feel any particular at- 
tachment to London. Never English 
imp of the streets was so dear to 
literature as the gamin of his nat- 
ive soil is to the author of ‘Les 
Miserables.’ And he is as French in 
those points wherein we perceive 
extravagance and exaltation as he 
is in the purely natural distinctions. 
When his bishop receives the bene- 
diction of the revolutionary whose 
deathbed he had gone to admonish, 
he does what the wildest stretch 
of imagination could never dream 
of being done by an English bishop 
under such circumstances. What 
then? Monseigneur Bienvenu is not 
English ; neither is Victor Hugo. 
Let them expound their own ideal 
of goodness, their own manner of 
thought. If we could but see it, 
there might be in that manner of 
thought and ideal of goodness some- 
thing which, by pure diversity and 
difference, would enlarge and cor- 
rect our own. 

‘Notre Dame,’ the first work of 
the trio which M. Hugo thus offers 
to public consideration as his sys- 
tem of philosophy, is a work very 
different, as we have already said, 
from the other two. There is no 
trace of an artificial purpose in it ; 
it does not look as if it had been 
written to illustrate anything ; and 
the general reader, after going 
through it, will find it difficult to 
tell how it manifests the struggle 
of man with religion. The struggle 
in it, so far as there is a struggle, 
has nothing of the noble charac- 
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ter which characterises the conflict 
with society and nature which the 
author embodies in his other works. 
It is no fundamental struggle with 
great religious principles, no rising 
up of the soul against divine laws 
or government, no struggle with 
the mysteries of Providence, such 
as might be supposed to precede 
and complete the other two. Reli- 
gion has a merely artificial mean- 
ing in this wonderful romance ; 
what it represents is not anything 
essential or spiritual, but the tech- 
nical “religion” of the Roman 
Church, the conditions of a priestly 
caste. Claude Frollo, the arch- 
idiacre whose struggle against his 
love for Esmeralda is the only 
struggle in the book, is not a de- 
vout priest to whom the tempta- 
tion isa horror. He loves wildly, 
madly, and passionately, with a 
blind absorption which the author 
contrasts with the light loves of 
men of the world ; but the confiict 
in his mind is much more that of a 
philosopher and dignified personage 
of mature years against the mean- 
ingless passion for a dancing gypsy 
which has seized upon him, he does 
not know how, than any spiritual 
distinction between the pure and 
the impure. The complication of 
his priesthood is a conventional 
horror, which adds to the external 
but not in the least to the spiritual 
difficulty. Indeed, there is no spi- 
ritual difficulty, so far as we can 
discover, or spiritual apprehension 
at all, in the character of the priest, 
who is a churchman because his 
author wills it so, but of his own 
nature is only a blameless, learned, 
and up to a certain point bloodless, 
individual, until the beautiful Egyp- 
tian crosses his vision, and the 
magician, philosopher, student, and 
dignified personage falls prostrate 
under the enchantment. A man of 
middle age and supposed lofty pur- 
suits could scarcely succumb to such 
a power without some shame and a 
certain amount of mental conflict. 
Even King Cophetua probably had 
to fight it out with himself, irrespec- 
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tive of his courtiers, before he took 
that decided step about the beg- 
gar-maid. But Dom Claude shows 
small symptoms of any conflict 
until the demon of jealousy rises in 
his dark bosom, and his struggle 
then is to get his rival out of the 
way, not to reconcile his love with 
religion, or vanquish passion by 
duty. To kill or put out of the 
way any one who comes between 
him and the object of his passion ; 
to overcome anyhow her repugnance 
and resistance ; to set all sorts of 
agencies in motion for her destruc- 
tion, with the forlorn hope that at 
the last moment, finding her case 
desperate, she may permit him to 
save her, or, even failing that, may 
perish out of his way and leave 
him at last alone—these are the 
impulses that move the priest. He 
strives furiously and blindly, and 
entirely without success, to win the 
attention, the notice, the love of 
Esmeralda ; then with equal fury 
he strives to destroy her as a witch 
and sorceress. When he is foiled 
in this, he stirs up all the vagabonds 
of Paris to rescue her from the 
sanctuary and the protector who 
holds her safe from all his assaults. 
Finally, he himself delivers her over 
into the cruel hands of superstition. 
All this is attended by a wonderful 
whirl of passion, fluctuating from 
adoration to denunciation, from 
miserable prayers and entreaties to 
pitiless wrath and revenge. Butin 
it all there is no sign of religion. 
It is because his heart has been re- 
pressed, his life bound in the icy 
bondage of the Church, that he 
takes the matter in such a serious 
light. Such, at least, is the author’s 
explanation of it. Had he been an 
ordinary lay mortal, he would have 
taken or left the Esmeralda lightly 
enough, for she would not have been 
the sole passion of his life; but 
being a Churchman, all the force of 
his nature, chilled and frozen up by 
the restraints of his position, is con- 
centrated into this one channel, and 
bursts into misery, crime, and de- 
struction. If M. Hugo is right in 
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saying that his theory of the three 
great struggles of man has been in 
his mind for so long, and that 
‘Notre Dame’ is his demonstration 
of the first and greatest of these 
difficulties, this is all he can give us 
by way of religious conflict. And 
there is no religion whatever in it, 
no conscience even apparently to 
curb the man, nothing but un- 
success which makes him more 
and more wretched, and a deadly 
fascination which draws him fur- 
ther and further- on, and dark 
fate which entangles his guilty 
feet and weaves its meshes round 
him. But we do not think M. Hugo 
is guilty of this want of insight. 
Our belief is that he never thought 
of the conflict of man with religion 
until a generation later, when the 
idea of that other conflict which 
‘Les Miserables’ maintain against 
the world came into his mind. He 
formed his theory thirty years or 
so too late, and availed himself of 
Claude Frollo to give a certain co- 
lour to the announcement of that 
abstract purpose long conceived 
and clearly held by, which is dear 
to the nation which fights for an 
idea: so that the fault is in the 
rash construction of a plan after 
the partial building of the edifice, 
and not in the conception of ‘ Notre 
Dame.’ 

Its real principle may be more 
truly gathered from the preface of 
the work itself, in which the author 
explains that it was suggested by 
a word which he found cut in the 
wall of some obscure corner of the 
Church of Notre Dame—the Greek 
word avayxn, Fatalité, Fate. This 
has been at all times a favourite 
inspiration of dramatic genius, and 
it is needless to say with what 
power and effect it has been used 
by older and greater poets than 
M. Hugo. But even Fate, as he 
conceives it, has no religion in it. 
Nothing of that solemn idea of 
retribution which makes Orestes 
fly before the Furies and erects in 
Nemesis a goddess of recompense 
for the guilty, exists in the fatality 


which destroys the creatures of 
M. Hugo’s fancy. Here there is 
no prior guilt to be religiously 
punished. The priest in the ripe- 
ness of manhood, with a disciplined 
mind and an occupied life, is struck 
suddenly as if by lightning with 
that wild passion for the beautiful 
dancer which is to procure his own 
ruin and hers. She in her turn, 
in the same wild and unaccount- 
able way loves the bel officer and 
seals her doom ; butall this misery 
and destruction are, as it were, 
gratuitous, a mere freak of fate 
rather than the lofty and inevitable 
retribution which in Greek hands 
made the idea of Fate in itself a 
religion. The wonderful height of 
tragic power to which the author 
rises in some of the later scenes— 
notably in that, the darkest twist 
of his sombre web, in which the 
wretched recluse, who has been 
one of Esmeralda’s chief persecu- 
tors, discovers at the last moment 
that the hated Egyptian is her own 
lost child—does not redeem in point 
of art this fundamental mistake. So 
farfrom being religious, itisa fatality 
worse than pagan that sucks these 
victims down into its whirlpool ; 
and instead of making any effort 
against it, or attempt to free them- 
selves, they yield blindly to the 
impetus of the horrible current, 
and allow themselves to be swept 
away. There never, perhaps, was 
a book which left a more painful 
impression—as few can have left 
a more powerful—upon the minds 
of its readers. At no point of the 
tale does there seem any hope or 
possibility of salvation ; the sweep 
of the tide is downward, and there 
is no reflux to vary the fatal pro- 
clivity ; and the agency at work in 
the whole is not only an inexorable, 
but a capricious and meaningless, 
Fate. 

Perhaps one cause of this is that 
the author does not seem to be 
moved by any feeling of affection 
for the creatures of hisfancy. The 
book is written with a curious, 


almost Biblical straightforward- 
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ness, with little attempt to rouse 
the sympathies of the reader. For 
the author’s own sympathies are 
little awakened: he is a historian, 
and impartial ; there is no soften- 
ing in his eyes to any of the per- 
sonages of his drama; he loves none 
of them. Each individual is set 
forth boldly against the light, with- 
out any of those tender shadings 
which subdue the harshness of an 
outline. Esmeralda herself is not 
dear to her maker. She is not 
even individual, but only a lovely 
apparition, a kind of wild type 
of woman. She is a wandering 
gipsy, it is true, and surrounded 
by the rudest conditions of life ; 
but there is no sort of human 
character in the fair creature. She 
is like what that creature might be 
supposed to be, whom some curious 
philosopher, investigating the pro- 
cesses and developmentsof creation, 
should catch and lay hands upon 
at the moment when it emerges 
out of the lower animal life to 
become in pathetic semi-develop- 
ment a stepping-stone between the 
wild creatures of the wood and the 
rational man. Such a stepping- 
stone would be infinitely convenient 
to the theorist; and it is indeed 
astonishing that it has never been 
openly suggested by any enthusi- 
astic philosopher. There seems a 
general idea running through M. 
Hugo’s plan of the universe that 
woman as a distinct creature does 
occupy this place; but naturally 
he does not formulate his theory, 
if it has come to the rank of a 
theory in his mind. La Esmeralda 
is woman impersonated —a wild, 
proud, fantastical, fair creature, 
innocent rather by perversity than 
from any better reason, loving and 
loathing by instinct, inspired by 
air and sunshine and youth into 
wild gaiety, yet bursting into 
snatches of unintelligible song 
which touch by momentsthe deepest 
pathetic chords in the hearts of her 
hearers. She is acreature “moving 
about in worlds not realised,” such a 
being as the Faun of the classic ima- 
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gination, an unreasoning irresponsi- 
ble thing with which religion could 
have nothing to do, but which it 
is sufficiently natural to find strug- 
gling aimlessly and blindly in the 
entanglements of overpowering fate. 
The women in M. Hugo's other 
books are, as we shall find, of very 
similar nature ; but there is some- 
thing in the wildness of Esmeralda’s 
surroundings which suits better 
with this conception than do the 
tamer circumstances of modern life. 
Her sudden witless foolish passion, 
her blind hate and horror of the 
priest who follows her about, her 
stupified despair when things go 
badly with her, the wild sacrifice 
of her last hope, which she makes 
by her appeal to Phoebus at the 
moment when her mother’s dis- 
tracted eloquence has all but baffled 
her pursuers, are in perfect conson- 
ance. And so is her little moue of 
disdain, and her instinctive pity, 
her horror of cold and darkness 
and her delight in the air and light, 
and her friendship for the goat, 
who is her closest companion. The 
conjunction of these two is a subtle 
point in the picture; the reader, 
like Gringoire, “les confondant 
presque dans sa contemplation ; 
pour! intelligence etla bonne amitié, 
les croyant toutes deux jeunes filles ; 
pour la légéreté, l’agilité, la dex- 
térité de la marche les trouvant 
chévrestoutesdeux.” La Esmeralda 
is thus the first primitive feminine 
type—the Faun made into a woman. 

As for the bel officier, Phoebus, 
he too is distinctly typical. He is 
about as unspiritual as the beauti- 
ful creature who loves him with 
such wild devotion ; but, at the 
same time, he is the bel officier all 
the world over, the hero who loves 
and rides away, the handsome sol- 
dier whose gold lace and epaulettes, 
and fine mustache and jingling 
spurs, make up to him for the want 
of such an insignificant accessory as 
asoul. The repressed and passion- 
ate priest is not a new figure in 
literature, nor was it new when 
Victor Hugo’s wonderful romance 
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first appeared ; but Phoebus is as 
fresh as he is perfect, and his 
author’s complete impartiality and 
severe simpleness do full credit to 
every detail. M. Hugo has no 
modest reserve to restrain him, 
nor does he fear a prudish audi- 
ence ; what he has to say he says 
plainly, with a calmness which, 
as we have already said, is al- 
most Biblical. The bel offcier is 
not spoiled by the interpolation of 
any feelings into his healthy and vi- 
gorous constitution ; his animalism 
is too genuine to admit of any sense 
or consciousness of shame. It is 
scarcely wickedness, for the man 
has no soul. Why should he not 
enjoy himself after his fashion ? 
He is as little respectful of his be- 
trothed bride as he is of the gipsy 
dancer. They are both women— 
the one less, the other more, guarded 
from his pursuit ; but the one just 
as little as the other surrounded 
by any natural defence of honour 
or love, which, indeed, are words 
which have no meaning in Captain 
Pheebus’s mind. The handsome 
captain is, in short, so purely brute, 
that he is not even subject to the 
bonds of fate which entangle and 
whirl the others to their ruin. He 
is not worth the while of destiny; 
his spurred foot disengages itself 
without any trouble from the mesh ; 
he is the instrument, but is too 
mean to be in his turn the victim. 
Thus the author secures that con- 
trast which intensifies every real 
event in the world, and which is 
necessary also to the effect of fiction. 
While we see the fatal wheel turn- 
ing, and the dark threads winding 
round and round the feet of the 
doomed, here is the one who goes 
trampling through and through in 
a brutal accidental way and is never 
caught : contempt could go no far- 
ther. Perhaps M. Hugo meant, 
perhaps he never thought of, the 
morality conveyed in this stroke 
of art. Anyhow it is as true as the 
art itself, which is saying much. 
The two chief characters in * Notre 
Dame’ remain, however, unnotic- 
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ed. These are Notre Dame itself 
and Quasimodo, the hunchback, 
the grotesque, deformed, unearthly 
being who inhabits, inspires, and 
takes inspiration from the Church 
which has been his only mother. 
Nobody who has read the book 
needs to be told how large a part 
in the tale is played by that noble 
sanctuary itself, nor how it gradu- 
ally grows upon the reader out of a 
name and local place into a great 
silent spectator, almost actor, in the 
drama—helpful, consolatory, cruel, 
giving refuge to the innocent and 
the guilty, sheltering impartially 
as nature herself the schemer and 
his victim, the poor crushed but- 
terfly in her innocent despair, her * 
saviour half-imbecile and _ half - 
divine, and her enemy impelled yet 
paralysed by passion. Over these 
figures the calm turrets rise, the old 
walls circle round, the great silent 
presence broods—not the medieval 
Madonna so much as some great 
old goddess, some vast earth-image, 
giving to all who seek her an im- 
partial succour. It is into her arms 
that Quasimodo carries the escaped 
victim—it is within a dark nook of 
her capacious bosom that Claude 
Frollo sits and weaves his cruel 
web—such are the words that oc- 
cur naturally to the reader’s mind. 
The place becomes individual and 
personal, and possessed of a large, 
silent, passive, yet not powerless 
existence of its own. And with this 
great immovable spectator is asso- 
ciated the wild being who has no 
life apart from that of the vast 
temple which is his home. Quasi- 
modo is the nursling of Notre 
Dame; he is a deformed, hideous, 
one-eyed monster—in body as in 
soul a marred sketch of a man. 
“En effet, Quasimodo, borgne, bossu, 
cagneux, n’était guére qu'un @ peu 
pres.” He is the bellringer, and 
that occupation has deafened him— 
“rudely closing for ever the only 
door which nature had left to him 
fully open upon the world.” Such 
are the actors in the wonderful dra- 
ma which more than thirty years ago 
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M. Hugo set forth enclosed in the 
thronged streets of medieval Paris, 
before the world. And what throngs 
are these !—what a great hum and 
rustle of the wonderful living crowd! 
—what foolish, cheerful, chattering, 
frolicsome companions!—what good- 
hearted simple gossips !—what naif 
and honest self-seekers! The whole 
scene is alive and astir with such 
a flood of rich and various exist- 
ence as we know not how to equal 
out of Shakespeare. The reader 
feels himself hustled and pushed 
about by the crowd; he catches its 
utterance in a great hum and sup- 
pressed roar, with a few words dis- 
tinct by chance here and there ; the 
current sweeps him into places 
where he has no particular mind to 
go, and makes him privately, as it 
were, scarce willingly aware of Jehan 
Frollo’s freaks, and of the perplexi- 
ties of Gringoire. From the gloomy 
Place de la Gréve, where, pushed 
about as he is by a throng which 
knows no history beyond the fif- 
teenth century, he is yet conscious 
always of the tragedy of the eigh- 
teenth, he is drawn by the wizard 
to the turrets and galleries of Notre 
Dame, where he still and always 
looks down upon that inexhaustible 
crowd. We know no book in which 
there is such a hum of unlimited 
population. Shakespeare’s crowds 
in the historical plays are the only 
things we remember at all like the 
thronged streets of Paris as they ap- 
pear in the pages of ‘ Notre Dame.’ 

But the only divine touch in the 
book is in the character of Quasi- 
modo. His is the only soul cap- 
able of any kind of spiritual in- 
fluence. To him alone does this 
strange passion, which is the main- 
spring of all, come with any 
elevating power. The love of 
Claude Frollo, though it becomes 
devilish and eats into him, gain- 
ing utter empiry over his intellect 
and ambition and all his powers, 
is still nearly as much an affair of 
the flesh as is the inclination of the 
gallant Phoebus towards the beau- 
tiful creature in his power. Quasi- 


modo alone is moved by the heart. 
To him the dancing-girl is an angel 
of light, and that not for her beau- 
ty’s sake, but, first of all, because 
of the tender charity in her—the 
gleam of the divine through the 
human. Moved by this, and not 
by impure passion, the hunchback 
watches over her from his towers, 
rescues her in her extremity, hides 
her in the dark recesses of Notre 
Dame, sleeps at her door like a 
faithful dog, fights, and almost 
vanquishes, singlehanded, the be- 
sieging mob. Fate, which sweeps 
away all restraints of justice, self- 
restraint, pride, and even custom, 
from the mind of Dom Claude, 
cannot master the primitive reli- 
gion in Quasimodo’s confused bo- 
som—the wild loyalty, faith, and 
love of which he alone is capable. 
He is only aman @ peu prés, and 
yet he is the sole character which 
has it in him to triumph over cir- 
cumstances. When the blind Fate 
seizes her victims, it is Quasimodo 
alone who has reason or will of his 
own in the catastrophe. Fate can 
affect him only so far as that in 
destroying all whom he loves it 
takes from him all motive to live ; 
but it does not take from him a 
man’s command over his own ac- 
tions. Thus, if there is a lesson 
in ‘Notre Dame,’ it is perhaps a 
higher one than the author himself 
thought of. It is not the struggle 
of man with religion, but it might 
be a delicate demonstration of the 
manner of human spirit which 
can be influenced by that wild 
combination of circumstances which 
it is legitimate enough to call Fate. 
Esmeralda and her mother and 
Dom Claude are all under the sway 
of an intense all-absorbing selfish 
passion—a passion almost sancti- 
fied on the part of the mother by 
the mere fact that it is maternal, 
innocent in Esmeralda, and not 
even utterly abominable in the 
priest; but in all three utterly 
unreasoning and supremely sel- 
fish. The handsome Pheebus extir- 
cates himself cheaply from the 
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maze by the undivine but unques- 
tionable right of having no heart 
nor capability of passion in him; 
but the hunchback is the only vic- 
tor. Fate cannot draw into its 
wildest vortex the man who has no 
thought for himself. If this was the 
meaning of ‘ Notre Dame,’ then it 
would be the triumph of the noblest 
elements of religion overall the pow- 
ersof darkness which M. Hugo would 
set before us ; but we do not feel jus- 
tified in giving him credit for so 
lofty an intention. The book was 
probably written out of the exube- 
rance of his youthful powers spon- 
taneously and without any purpose, 
as in most cases it is best for a book 
to be written, and its natural power 
and splendour are such that it needs 
no justification. But if it were pos- 
sible to imagine that so many years 
ago, in the heyday of existence, the 
young philosopher had embodied 
in his romance so grand a concep- 
tion, then it must be added that his 
present statement of it is in the 
highest degree flat and poor. Here 
is no struggle of man with religion ; 
here is, in short, no religion any- 
where in the true sense of the word, 
except in the hunchback, who is 
the only creature in the book who 
triumphs over Fate. So that its les- 
son would be: Ignore God and all 
that is of God in you, and Fate will 
catch you in her fatal mesh, and 
crush you, innocent or guilty, with 
an awful pagan indifference to your 
struggles. But—Be godlike in the 
farthest-off degree—touch the di- 
vine by that link of self-forgetful- 
ness and generous love which is the 
soul of all religion, and you are 
superior to Fate. It would be one 
of the noblest sermons ever writ- 
ten if this were the meaning of 
‘Notre Dame.’ 

But at the same time we repeat 
that we do not think this is its 
meaning. We believe simply in M. 
Hugo’s declaration made at the time 
of its first appearance, that the idea 
of Fate exercising an irresistible 
and capricious fascination upon a 
little circle of human victims was 
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the only abstract idea in the book; 
and that it was the unerring in- 
stinct of the true artist, and not 
the judgment of the moral teacher, 
which led him to discriminate and 
vary as he has done, its action up- 
on the different personages of his 
drama. The soulless trifler who by 
right of his inanity escapes the 
deadly whirl of destiny, and the 
confused and dim but loyal and 
generous spirit which is above its 
power, were necessary to a full per- 
ception of the frightful sweep and 
rush of the whirlpool, and the doom 
of the helpless wretches engulfed in 
it. But it was the requirements of 
art rather than the exigencies of 
philosophical truth which produced 
these contrasts, and ‘ Notre Dame’ 
to our thinking is to be considered 
above all as a work of art. Assuch, 
most of our readers are aware, it 
stands in the very highest rank of 
imaginative literature ; but it is no 
exposition of any struggle between 
the powers of religion and the soul 
of man. 

‘Les Miserables,’ on the other 
hand, entirely fulfils its purpose. 
It is the narrative of a struggle 
with society and its prejudices, 
such a struggle as it is perfectly 
possible might be made in any 
country at this present era of the 
Christian world. Its hero is, as we 
have said, a repentant thief, a gai- 
ley slave, upon whom, at the age of 
forty-six, goodness in its sublimest 
form dawns for the first time in his 
life. He is in the last stage of 
misery, brutality, and desolation 
when he is first introduced to the 
reader; but after a brief inter- 
val, in which he is still subject to 
the lingering habit and instinct of 
crime, the man grows into every- 
thing that is most lofty, pure, and 
generous. Hunted like a criminal, 
driven from place to place, never 
at rest save for a moment, obliged 
to change his name, to live always 
on the alert, ready to fly or dis- 
guise himself with the ready art 
of the guilty, but the heart of a 
martyr under his different sem- 
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blances, Jean Valjean maintains 
a hopeless conflict with the organis- 
ed mass of his fellow - creatures. 
Society knows certain facts in his 
career, and knows nothing of, nor 
will believe in, the change which 
has taken place in him, the noble 
qualities which have developed in 
his mind. Even those who ought 
to have been capable of appreciating 
the grandeur of his sacrifice remem- 
ber above all his generosities the 
certainty that he has been a forgat, 
and is thus hopelessly incapable of 
re-admission into the world. He 
makes along, weary, dauntless fight 
against his fate. Heis even happy, 
seizing upon a flower by the way, 
and gaining for himself in the love 
of a child whom he has rescued 
from misery a certain recompense 
of comfort for his many sufferings ; 
but even this has to be snatched 
away fromhim. It is very evident 
that M. Hugo has not yet given up 
the idea of Fate, though he presents 
it under a different form ; and the 
reader feels from the beginning that 
the penitent is a predestined vic- 
tim. But it is not Fate which pur- 
sues him—it is Society, the civilis- 
ed world against which in his days 
of ignorance and misery he had 
sinned. Here the struggle is dis- 
tinct and unmistakable. It be- 
comes apparent from the moment 
at which the reader rediscovers the 
miserable forgat in the person of 
the benevolent and rich manufac- 
turer whose enterprise has given 
employment to an entire town, and 
whose bountiful heart is the Provi- 
dence of the place. He is modest, 
humble, seeking no distinction, con- 
tent to live honestly and do good 
to all about him, asking no notice 
nor favour from society; yet the eye 
of the law which he has once defied 
watches unsatisfied, ready to pounce 
upon him ; and the man lives, as 
we have said, continually on the 
alert, not knowing what day or 
hour the end may come, and the 
fabric of his honour and prosperity 
melt away from under him, and the 
galleys be again his portion. It is 
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impossible to imagine a situation 
more striking; and though the 
change from such an abyss of 
misery and crime to the sad and 
lonely heights of self-abnegation on 
which the penitent is found, when 
he emerges out of the darkness, is 
violent, and may be objected to as 
extreme, there is nothing unnat- 
ural in it. Jean Valjean, as he is 
first presented to the reader, is not 
a malignant criminal. If there is a 
weak point in the narrative here it 
is, that his initiatory offence is too 
slight: a man whose only crime 
was that of stealing a loaf for the 
starving children dependent on 
him, was scarcely like to have vio- 
lated the hospitality of Monseign- 
eur Bienvenu, notwithstanding the 
corrupting influence of fifteen 
years in the galleys ; and the radi- 
cal character of the change is ac- 
counted for by the unawakened 
condition of the man’s heart and 
intellect up to that moment. The 
stupor of ignorance and wretched- 
ness, the despair of the horrible 
convict life, the dense stupidity and 
indifference into which human na- 
ture falls when hope and possibility 
are taken from it, and nothing but 
the brutal conditions of existence 
in its hardest and most miserable 
form are left, had never been broken, 
until this dull and awful creature 
called a man, yet only a man in his 
capacity of suffering, was brought 
face to face with the good bishop. 
And no doubt M. Hugo was right 
in judging that it was needful to 
bring a goodness so resplendent to 
pierce through a darkness so miser- 
able. The contact amazes, stupifies, 
even irritates the unhappy wretch, 
and it is not until the instinct of 
crime has returned upon him, and 
he has taken without meaning it 
Petit-Gervais’ little piece of money, 
that the sudden illumination takes 
place. Then he bethinks him that 
Monseigneur Bienvenu has said, 
“* Je vous achete votre ime.” Then 
he becomes aware of the horrible 
gloom in which he has been living ; 
then his heart awakes, and his 
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mind, and humanity rises in him 
out of the brute ; it is, in short, his 
conversion, that wonderful crisis in 
life which, perhaps, does not come 
to all, or is not necessary to all, as 
Low-Church theologians say, but 
which, it is utterly impossible to 
doubt, is a historical fact in many 
existences, and a perfectly valid 
reason for any revolution. Jean 
Valjean undergoes this change. He 
is as different a man afterwards as 
any of those heroes of religious 
biography with whose lives we are 
all more or less familiar. M. Hugo 
has found this wonderful possi- 
bility as true in art as it undoubt- 
edly is in fact ; and we cannot but 
think he is entirely justified in 
using it. Jean Valjean is con- 
verted. He puts off the old man, 
as Scripture says. He is utterly 
changed, not so much in the foun- 
dation of his character, which has 
been only stupidly, wretchedly, not 
willingly and cleverly, wicked, but 
in all the habits and traditions of 
his life. The bagne at Toulon is 
swept away from his mind, except 
as a horrible shadow at which he 
shudders. The change is thus ac- 
counted for, and becomes no longer 
impossible. 

Various exceptions have been 
made by English critics to the good 
bishop, who appears in ‘ Les Miser- 
ables’ for the sole purpose of con- 
verting this unhappy convict. He 
has been denounced as a senti- 
mental vision, a dream of impos- 
sible virtue, a type of indeed almost 
undesirable perfection. Far be it 
from us to insinuate that an Eng- 
lish bishop, with a large family to 
provide for, and all the exigencies 
of society to consider, is not the 
loftiest ideal of clerical goodness. 
But yet if the institution of a celi- 
bate clergy has its drawbacks, it 
may be allowed to have also its 
possible excellences. Monseigneur 
Bienvenu is French—French all 
over, as his critics say. So much 
the better for us. He is a priest, 
not aclergyman. He is the kind 
of saintly soul which, let Protest- 
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ant objectors say what they will, 
may, has been, and probably ever 
will be, in distant and highly ex- 
ceptional cases, produced by the 
conditions of the Roman priest- 
hood. There is nothing unnatural 
about his goodness. It is the 
goodness of a man detached from 
the world, deprived of all personal 
aims, and possessed by such a love 
of his fellow-creatures as his Master 
had. He is old and mellowed by 
age. He is a man of much experi- 
ence, in whom long encounter with 
the world and all the vicissitudes 
brought about by the Revolution 
have produced that indifference to 
externals which is always more or 
less, in a large and noble mind, the 
result of experience. Thus his per- 
sonal character aids and enhances 
the beautiful goodness which no 
candid reader can be but grateful 
to M. Hugo for portraying so ex- 
quisitely. Let who will gainsay, 
we are the better for Monseigneur 
Bienvenu—the better for the ima- 
gination of an excellence so surpas- 
sing and yet so human. Probably 
the author of ‘ Les Miserables’ is 
not considered in clerical circles a 
very good Catholic, but he has done 
better service to the priesthood by 
this sketch than a score of Ultra- 
montane enthusiasts ; for the fact 
is that his bishop is an ideal priest. 
He is the kind of man whom it is 
the aim of the institution of celi- 
bacy, and the separation of the 
priestly caste, to produce; and if 
such success often attended the 
attempt, then it would be hard to 
say that the means were not justi- 
fied by the end. Our ideal of good- 
ness is of another complexion, per- 
haps ; and even the poorest curate, 
much less a bishop, with, as we 
have already said, a family to pro- 
vide for, could not, without folly 
and even sin, emulate Monseigneur 
Bienvenu. But then it is not a 
married clergy with large families 
which M. Hugo has to deal with; 
and he sets forth in his priest an 
example of all that a priest ought 
to be, according to the fundamental 
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idea of his character as conceived in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Such 
a man, when he happens to appear, 
blots out a multitude of sins, and 
the possibility of his occasional de- 
velopment is as strong a plea in 
favour of the celibate priesthood as 
any we remember against it. It 
may have been sentimental and ex- 
travagant to give his candlesticks 
to the ruffian who had stolen his 
spoons. That, too, is one of the 
things we are apt to describe as 
French; but we suspect that few 
good men would really hesitate even 
about a pair of silver candlesticks 
if they devoutly believed that the 
sacrifice of them would “buy a 
soul” and win over a life from evil 
to good. The thing that stands 
most in the way of such sacrifices is 
the extreme hesitation of the ordi- 
nary mind as tothe good to follow. 
The criminal might still continue a 
criminal, and why sacrifice candle- 
sticks, or indeed anything else of 
value, for so very doubtful a 
gain? But for his part Monseigneur 
Bienvenu believed in the good he 
purposed. He uttered no perhaps; 
he said, “Je vous achete votre 
Aime ;” and the bargain was after 
all not a bad one. But the beauty 
of the character altogether is that 
it is beyond and above the standard 
of ordinary and comfortable good- 
ness. It is goodness absolute ; it 
is the picture of a man doing all 
and whatsoever he thinks it right 
to do, limited by no bonds of ex- 
pediency or even possibility, mak- 
ing no calculations, doing abso- 
lutely in the most perfect way the 
one thing immediately before him, 
as if he had not another hour to 
live, and no consequences to con- 
template. Such a man would doubt- 
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less do very extraordinary things— 
things wonderful in themselves, as 
well as utterly incomprehensible to 
those who surrounded him, yet ex- 
plainable enough when the purpose 
of his life comes to be considered. 
Such is M. Hugo’s bishop. The 
chances are, in our humble judg- 
ment, that it is a sketch made from 
the life ; and to have come in con- 
tact with such a man, even in the 
pages of a romance, is, we repeat, 
good for us and good for the world. 

And Jean Valjean is converted by 
him—as distinctly converted as if 
Monseigneur had been a zealous Low 
Churchman or even a revivalist. 
Without this the book would never 
have been written, since nobody 
can charge the author with choosing 
the Miserables solely for the sake 
of their misery, as if that supplied 
the want of all intellectual or 
spiritual charms. M. Hugo has, 
however, an amount of profound 
and tender pity for the confused 
pathetic stupidity of the poor man, 
and specially of the peasant—a 
stupidity built upon a long foun- 
dation of hereditary ignorance and 
want, such as we scarcely remember 
to have met with before either in 
French or English authors.* He has 
no heart to condemn the muddle- 
headed uncomprehending clown. 
Few people have set forth the wordy 
explanations, rambling, irrelevant, 
and confused, of the poor and igno- 
rant, with such singular power and 
vividness, and few men have the 
same tenderness for the half-articu- 
late speaker. It is worth while to 
contrast the explanations which 
Mr Dickens’s pet poor people make 
occasionally in correct provincial 
dialect and much to the point, 
with the long rambling speech, 





* We are not sure that this tenderness for the peasant and sense of pathos in 


his inarticulate condition is not more French than English. 


We are fond of mak- 


ing impossible preachers out of our poor men, and expounding all the wrongs of 
civilisation and mistakes of government by their means. But that vivid sense 
of their limited horizon and confused mental vision which distinguishes even the 
republican soul of M. Hugo, and which has found expression in some of the re- 
markable novels of M. M. Erckmann-Chatrain, is at once more true to humanity 
and to fact than the curious delusions entertained by many English writers about 


this difficult and complicated question. 
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not the least to the purpose, 
which is now and then delivered 
by one of M. Hugo’s clients. That 
of Champmathieu, who is falsely 
accused of being Jean Valjean, and 
who strays in his defence into the 
discomforts of his daughter’s oc- 
cupation as a washerwoman, and 
her husband who beat her, and 
the time she went to bed of nights, 
is as good an instance as we recol- 
lect. Champmathieu has had the 
narrowest escape from being sent 
off to the galleys, and he is saved 
by an incident striking enough to 
electrify the assembled audience ; 
but he goes off without understand- 
ing what it all means—“ stupéfait, 
croyant tous les hommes fous, et 
ne comprenant rien a cette vision.” 
And his Maker, instead of casting 
him aside as a clod and lout, melts 
over the sad spectacle. He is ten- 
der of the dull, rambling, infinite- 
ly clouded soul. The darkness in 
it fills him as with a compunction. 
Through the cloud that hangs over 
it he sees everything softened ; and 
before the dumb plea of hardship 


and ignorance becomes silent and 
makes no accusation. Perhaps even 
his profound sense of the power 
of that plea makes him oftentimes 
disposed to qualify crime as misfor- 


tune. The Miserables, by that very 
title, make a claim upon him which 
he cannot ignore. And yet it is 
not on account of the Miserables, as 
such, that this book is written. On 
the contrary it is the history of the 
least miserable and indeed grandest 
effort in the world—of the struggle 
upward out of the depths of a soul 
and a life. The conversion of 
Jean Valjean is the true point de 
depart, and without it the book 
could never have come into being. 
The other Miserable who at the 
outset seems intended to share with 
Jean Valjean the honours of the 
tale, the unhappy Fantine, seems 
rather to have been created fan- 
tastically by way of deepening the 
horrors of the earlier part of the 
work than with any intention of 
giving a permanent double action 
to the book. Her introduction 
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must always detract from its 
popularity in England, where all 
books are expected to enter the 
family, and where the introduc- 
tion of such an unfortunate may 
be the means of shutting one of the 
noblest works of modern times to 
many innocent readers—though, 
indeed, there are plenty of books 
now publishing in English a thou- 
sand times more like to dim the 
purity of the inexperienced mind 
than this happily short, though 
terrible, episode. We do not say 
that there is not both bad taste 
and false sentiment in some parti- 
culars of this tragical sketch ; but 
it is a part of the book on which, 
either in reading or reviewing, we 
have little inclination to linger. It 
is unfortunate, and, what may seem 
even stranger, it is unnecessary ; 
and the author himself recognises 
the fact by dropping Fantine, and 
confining himself to the life of the 
more hopeful penitent. The only 
good obtained from her presence in 
the story is to be found in Cosette, 
her daughter, to whom Jean de- 
votes himself, and who becomes at 
once the light and comfort of his 
existence, and the instrument of 
his most bitter suffering. Cosette 
is, like Esmeralda, a lovely appari- 
tion. She is a modern French 
girl, and not a wandering gipsy. 
She is sweet, gay, caressing, play- 
ful, and affectionate—what the phi- 
losophical critic calls “a pretty 
piece of instinct ;” but in her dif- 
ferent way she is as witless, as im- 
pulsive, as much absorbed in her 
own love and will, as is the poor 
little dancing Faun of Notre Dame. 
It is, it appears, M. Hugo’s ideal 
of woman; and, indeed, strangely 
enough it seems an ideal of woman 
very acceptable to a great many 
men of genius ; though the exist- 
ence of such an appalling creature, 
unthinking, soulless, and self-ab- 
sorbed, able to inflict suffering, but 
blind to perceive it, with instincts 
that blossom only in the matter of 
love, would much complicate the 
already embarrassing state of af- 
fairs in this hampered world, were 
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it full of nothing feminine but Co- 
settes and Esmeraldas. But she 
is beautiful in her way ; and her 
love-play with Marius is as pretty 
as if they were two kittens or two 
birds, and she is the cause of much 
charming disquisition, and of some 
of the sorest of her adopted fa- 
ther’s struggles. Indeed it is evi- 
dent that her character is adjusted 
to the necessities of her position, 
and that, with a being a trifle more 
elevated, Jean Valjean’s martyr- 
dom could not have been so satis- 
factorily accomplished. Thus Co- 
sette is duly accounted for, and 
her limitations become excusable ; 
while there are few tales of ne- 
glected childhood more touching, 
few Cinderellas whose story goes 
more simply to the heart, than this 
of the little maid of the auberge, 
cold, forlorn, and desolate, regard- 
ing the dolls in the fair as some- 
thing divine, and carrying her pail 
through the darkness with many a 
terrified pause from the fountain 
in the wood. She is charming, in- 
deed, all through the book; even 
in her self-absorption and forget- 
fulness of everything in the world 
except herself and Marius—which 
indeed seems the orthodox state of 
mind for a young woman in most 
works of fiction.* 

It is apparent from the beginning 
that the conflict with society of 
which Jean Valjean is the hero, 
can have for him no successful 
issue ; but yet M. Hugo has very 
clearly marked the difference be- 
tween the man dragged down to 
destruction by fate, and the man 
who, after long patience and brav- 
ery, succumbs at last to an adverse 
combination of external circum- 
stances which have no spiritual 
effect upon him. Jean is vanquish- 
ed, but he is victorious. After a 
life of the purest self-denial—after 
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the most wonderful devotion, cour- 
age, and generosity—he is yet 
abandoned and permitted to sink 
into solitude and sorrow, and to all 
but die, without the succour of the 
only creature he loves; but withal 
the penitent is the victor. He 
conquers by pure goodness the 
deadly opposition of Javert, who 
has been his inveterate and unap- 
peasable enemy, and he likewise 
brings to his knees in shame and 
self-abasement the proud Marius, to 
whom he has given his child and 
his fortune. He dies of desertion 
and a broken heart, and yet he dies 
triumphant amid honour and praise 
unbounded. This is how the prob- 
lem is solved. Nothing the man 
could do—not the supreme gran- 
deur of self-sacrifice—could set 
right with the world, or secure in 
comfortable possession of its esteem 
and friendship, a man who had 
spent fifteen years of his life in 
the galleys. He might have been 
smuggled into credit under false 
pretences, but the truth at all times 
must have lost him. But he can 
die, making tardy justice into a 
kind of worship, and the lingering 
punishment of long-repented guilt 
into a crown of martyrdom. And 
this is how the author finishes the 
noble tragedy. Society, as hard as 
Fate, pursues to the last moment, 
and hunts to the uttermost corner, 
the man who has offended against 
its laws. With it there is no place 
for repentance—its memory is ever- 
lasting, and its heart impenetrable ; 
but it cannot pass its own fixed 
limits — it can neither prejudice 
heaven against him who goes to 
seek justice there, nor shut the eyes 
of individual men to the goodness 
once made manifest to them. The 
sufferer cannot redeem his name, 
nor win a new position in the 
world; but when the truth is 





* While speaking of Cosette, we cannot but remark the very lovely impersona- 
tion of her by Millais, which the publishers of the English translation of ‘ Les 
Miserables’ (which is, on the whole, a satisfactory piece of work, and has already 
had a large circulation) have affixed to the pretty volume into which, by means of 
suppressing M. Hugo’s brilliant irrelevancies, they have managed to reduce his 


work, The picture is charming. 
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known, he can reclaim here and 
there an individual heart, and he 
can die and set all right. It is a 
sad, but it is not an ignoble con- 
clusion. Neither pity nor charity, 
much less justice, are to be had 
from the world; but beyond the 
world there is another tribunal, and 
a higher Czesar, to whose judgment 
aman can appeal. This is the bur- 
den of the ‘ Miserables.’ The con- 
flict ends in a defeat, and yet it is 
a victory. After trial of every kind 
of ingratitude and cruelty, the 
truth makes itself known to one or 
two, and the sweeter cup of thanks 
and praise comes like sacramental 
wine at the last moment tothe dying 
lips. This is the best end that can 
come to the struggle; all that is 
not this is failure and defeat. Such 
is M. Hugo’s view of the relation 
between the supposed virtuous 
world and the penitent. The very 
soul of sadness is in the conclusion ; 
but, as we have already said, it is 
not an ignoble one; and hard and 
bitter as it seems, we may acknow- 
ledge it not only as the sole way of 
solving the problem, but even as 
the highest and best. 

We cannot enter into the details 
of the struggle, which most of our 
readers are, no doubt, as well ac- 
quainted with as ourselves, nor into 
any discussion of the wonderful 
dramatic devices by which Jean is 
now and then extricated out of his 
difficulties, in a way which some- 
what recalls the magnificent suc- 
cesses of Dumas’s Mousquetaires ; 
but there are some other characters 
in the story which it is impossible 
to pass without notice. Of these 
Javert is perhaps the principal. He 
is a type of policeman new to the 
insular mind, which has so revelled 
in detectives. Javert is no detec- 
tive: he is a bloodhound, sure of 
scent, and impervious to fatigue. 
He is no more like the good-natured 
individual who hunts down a crim- 
inal or a secret in an English novel 
in a genial sympathetic way, than a 
magpie is like a vulture. For Javert 
the fact that a man obnoxious to 
justice is free, is a fact against 
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which heaven and earth cry out, 
and, what is still more important, 
is a special slight upon his own zeal! 
and ability. The suspected person: 
may have done no immediate harm, 
rather may have done a great deal of 
good, but that makes no difference. 
Whenever he is within the inspec- 
tor’s reach, a fever takes possession: 
of the officer of justice. At all 
hazards and at all consequences the 
man who stole Petit - Gervais’s 
quarante sous, and who maintains 
the prosperity of the town he lives: 
in, and is its Providence, must be 
brought to justice ; and not even 
the destruction of the victim’s 
career, the awful change wrought 
on his life, or his supposed death 
itself, can turn the mind of Ja- 
vert away from its pursuit. When- 
he is handed over to Jean Valjean 
at the barricade to be shot, the in- 
spector recognises at once the fit- 
ness of the retribution ; c’est juste, 
is all that he says. The man 
he has hunted remorselessly for: 
years has a right to take his life. 
When his victim frees him and lets 
him go, a thrill of astonishment and 
dismay comes for the first time up- 
on his rigid soul. Z'wez-mor pliitot ; 
vous m’ennuyez, he says. He is dis- 
concerted and put out of his reckon- 
ing for the first time in his life; 
and when on their second encounter 
on the same eventful night, Javert, 
shaken to his heart by this unex- 
pected convulsion, lets his prey go 
when it is in his hands, the effect 
upon him is supreme. He is no 
longer the man of one idea, rigid, 
exact, and undoubting. Some- 
thing has occurred to him which 
has set at defiance all his ordinary 
rules. He has let his prisoner es- 
cape, and he is petrified by the fact, 
overwhelmed by the unaccustomed 
conflict in his mind, where never: 
before has any conflict been. To 
let Jean go is to contradict his whole 
life, sacrifice his honesty, make him- 
self a liar; yet to take him The 
end of the self-controversy is, that 
Javert solves the difficulty by 
plunging into the river, the only 
logical act that remains to him 
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after his strange departure from his 
beaten track. He is almost the only 
return to a type which M. Hugo 
makes in this book, and the species 
which he represents isone unknown, 
-at least under this tragical form, to 
tthe English reader. With us the 
genus of the irreproachable is sel- 
dom capable of anything tragical. 
Nor does the terrible concentration 
of the inspector—his ruthlessness, 
which has no relation with cruelty 
—the absolute direction of all his 
faculties into one channel — his 
tenacity, which savours more of the 
‘bloodhound than the man—and 
‘that intenseness of the narrow na- 
ture which makes his first mental 
struggle fatal, bear any resemblance 
to the fine and punctual exactitude 
which is our ideal of the blameless 
-official But the awful force of 
-such a blind yet clear-sighted in- 
stinct of justice, could not have 
been shown with greater distinct- 
ness and power. 

We will not attempt to consider 
any of M. Hugo’s philosophies nor 
his views about Waterloo, nor his 
history of the grands egotts— 
though he can make even ‘the last 
wonderful subject interesting, which 
is as great a proof of his eminence 
as a writer as it is possible to con- 
ceive of ; yet these disquisitions are 
not necessary, either to the story he 
‘tells, or the struggle which his story 
embodies, or to the great mass of liv- 
ing creatures who move and breathe 
.and come and go upon his crowded 
pages. Even in his extravagance 
and exaggeration —or at least 
in what appears exaggeration and 
extravagance to us—there is a sense 
of the real which seldom fails us. 
The story of the barricade could 
only have been written by one who 
knows what such a tragic, frightful, 
aimless episode in a popular move- 
ment is. The excitement that goes 


-on increasing and intensifying every 
moment within the little extempore 
fortress—the sense of doom in it all 
—the feeling that every moment is 

.a year, and that a long life is spent 
in the stratagems and changes of 
the hopeless battle—and withal the 
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vague consciousness on all sides, 
that there is no use in it, nor 
result to be gained,—make up one 
of the most striking pictures that 
has ever been drawn. And above 
all Gavroche; Gavroche, too, is 
a type. He is a little innocent 
criminal, a demon-angel, a creature 
forsaken of God and man, and yet 
grown up of his own energy, as 
it were, into something between 
heaven and hell, but nearer heaven 
than hell—as brave as a paladia, 
as generous as a prince, as tricky 
as an ape. M. Hugo is not indif- 
ferent in the ‘Miserables’ to the 
creatures of his fancy as we found 
him in ‘ Notre Dame ;’ on the con- 
trary he has come to be a partisan, 
to take side with Jean Valjean 
against the workd, to weep tears of 
fire over Fantine, to adore the good 
angels, the good bishop, the inno- 
cent nuns. But he loves Gavroche 
This creature is the favourite child 
of his fancy; he lingers over him 
with tender detail, notes every 
movement he makes, watches his 
every step over the hard pavements 
which are his only home. We 
know not where to find in fiction 
anything more charming, more 
humorous and pathetic, than the 
hospitality afforded by the gamin 
in the bowels of his elephant to the 
two little lost babies, the mdmes, 
whom he entertains with a hap- 
py mingling of the experienced 
sage and the grand seigneur. That 
sense of the spiritual being as dis- 
joined from the intellectual, which 
M. Hugo so largely possesses, 
comes here into the fullest evi- 
dence. It is easy enough to give 
some representation of what a clever 
man or even aclever woman may 
be thinking or meaning, and to em- 
body the sensations of the educated 
and sensitive ; but to enter into 
the mind which is barely intellec- 
tual at all, to gain its inexpressible 
meaning out of the confused soul 
of the wretched vagrant, to divine 
the depths of childish forlornness 
and desolation, to interpret that 
union of ignorance and experience, 
innocence and crime, simplicity and 
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audacity, which make the child of 
the streets so wonderful a phenom- 
enon, is a gift bestowed upon very 
few. This is what M. Hugo does 
almost whenever he touches upon 
the inarticulate mass; and he has 
nowhere done it with more marvel- 
lous skill and tenderness than in the 
personation of Gavroche. 

We do not hesitate to qualify 
‘Les Miserables’ as the greatest of 
M. Hugo’s works ; it is, in our own 
opinion, one of the greatest works 
of modern times. It is in some 
parts disfigured by false sentiment, 
and it is burdened by irrelevancies 
of all kinds, and there is to be 
found in it by times a confusion of 
right and wrong, as if wrong might, 
under certain circumstances, be 
turned into the highest virtue, 
which even the necessities of his 
subject do not excuse. But the gen- 
eral scope of the book is as lofty and 
pure as its conception is wonderful 
and its wealth of character and 
scenery unbounded. The char- 
acter of Jean Valjean, throughout, 
is in its way perfect. It is the pic- 
ture of a man unintellectual, un- 
cultivated, open to few influences 
save those of the heart and spirit, 
but tenacious of every impression 
which once takes hold of him—a 
man obstinate in well-doing, going 
at it doggedly, as he might have 
gone at crime had no bettering in- 
fluence come over him ; full of an 
almost fantastic humility, yet not 
so broken as to let himself be taken 
if skill or strength can save him ; 
and bringing with him out of his 
guilt and misery a thousand re- 
sources unknown to innocence—the 
resources of the criminal brought 
to the service of the penitent. And 
it is a singular and touching fea- 
ture in the whole, and one which 
the author never loses sight of, that 
the hero of M. Hugo’s book is a 
man who has already attained to 
middle age before he gets converted 
from evil to good. He is thus in- 
capacitated for any great mental 
development ; and in the latter 
portion of his career, in which the 
reader is disposed to find him too 





meek, too ready to accept undeserv- 
ed contumely and resign his last 
hope of happiness, he is an old 
man, travelling rapidly towards the 
end of all, and naturally indisposed 
for further conflict ; and he is al- 
ways a peasant from beginning to 
end of his history. An ordinary 
artist, or, we fear, an English artist 
of any description, ordinary or 
otherwise, would scarcely have fail- 
ed to make him feel his downfall 
and take it to heart a little when 
he sinks into the humble post of 
gardener at the convent after having 
been M. le Maire and the leading 
personage in the town which his 
enterprise had enriched: but it 


comes natural to Jean Valjean ;. 


even then it is better than what 
he was born to; and he settles into 
it asa matter of course without a 
sigh. The passiveness of the pea- 
sant appears also in his submission 
to Marius, and meek endurance 
of all the wrongs that hot-headed 
young hero pours upon him. Good- 
ness alone could scarcely have ac- 
counted for so entire a surrender of 
alla father’s and benefactor’s rights; 
but when it is remembered that he 
is old, that he is of the lowliest 
class, that he is conscious of having 
spent the best part of his life in 
crime, or at least in punishment, 
the abandon with which he makes 
his sacrifice grows clear, and the old 
man, in his loneliness and simplici- 
ty, and steadfast good faith, grows 
almost sublime. This effect is pro- 
duced without any attempt to give 
intellectual elevation to his charac- 
ter. M. Hugo does not forget that 
his hero was forty-six before he 
was so much as roused out of his 
savage state ; his talents are those 
of a man trained to the wiles of 


* evasion ;” he knows how to seize: 


every loophole of escape, how to 
scale walls and glide through half- 
invisible openings, how to hide his 
lawful earnings in the earth and 


recover them like a thief, how to. 


double and change about, and throw 
his pursuers off the scent. Also he 


knows how to work, how to succour’ 


the miserable, how to live silent 
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and patient, and bear all things, 
and look to the better world for a 
different issue ; but that is all Jean 
Valjean’s knowledge; he himself 


‘enters into no philosophies, makes 


no pretensions ; he is more interest- 
ing to the reader than Marius or Co- 
sette, than the good bishop, or even 
than M. Hugo himself, who plays 
his own part in his book ; and yet 
at the same time he remains unin- 
tellectual, unlettered, passive-mind- 
ed, old, and though not poor, yet 
with a poor man’s habits. It is in 
such an impersonation that genius 
has its highest-triumph. 

But for ‘Les Miserables,’ the 
theory of man’s struggle with re- 
ligion, as manifested in ‘Notre 
Dame,’ would, we feel convinced, 
never have been invented ; and what 
is more, but for ‘Les Miserables,’ we 
are equally convinced there would 
have been no ‘ Travailleurs de la 
Mer.’ This last book of all springs 
from the plan as clearly as the first 
has been forced into it. It is only 
in ‘ Les Miserables’ that it is spon- 
taneously and naturally evolved. 
And yet, in some respects, the last 
is the most perfect work of the 
three. There is nothing to break 
the unity of its conception. With 
a skill as great as that which he has 
hitherto displayed in calling up 
crowds everywhere at his command, 
and in hanging every kind of elo- 
quent digression on to the main 
thread of his subject, M. Hugo in 
his present work confines himself 
to the narrowest scene and the most 
limited range of figures. Landscape, 
atmosphere, inspiration, all are dif- 
ferent. He has left Paris and its 
throngs behind ; he has left behind 
vice and crime and passion, and all 
the dark depths of extreme civilisa- 
tion. Hedoes nothing todistract the 
mind of the reader from the severe 
and simple action of his piece. The 
scene includes only one little round 
of sky, and rocks, and sea. There 
are not more than five persons who 
can be called actors in the intense 
but almost silent monodrama. This 
from Victor Hugo, whose mind is, 


like Roderick Dhu’s hillside, crowd- 


ed with human creatures, ready to 
rise at a word from behind every 
bush and stone, is of itself a marvel; 
and not less strange is the tale it 
tells. It is unbroken in its unity, 
severe and distinct as an old marble, 
as free of impure passion or sugges- 
tion as the meekest domestic tale ; 
yet when the reader has once fairly 
plunged into the seeming smooth- 
ness of the tide of narrative, which 
scarcely appears to move at first, he 
will find himself by degrees drawn 
on more and more quickly, till at 
length he is swept along insensibly 
by the rising stream.  Gilliatt’s 
struggle with nature does not come 
to an awful climax half-a-dozen 
times, cutting our breath short and 
making our heart beat, like the 
conflict of Jean Valjean; but in 
the silence, in ‘the midseas, on the 
peaks of his rock, the reader en- 
camps with him, and gets to hear 
the ocean roar in his ears, and to 
note afar off the indications of the 
coming storm. The fight may be un- 
real and unreasonable, the victory 
as unlikely as a fairy tale, but that 
makes little difference. For sea 
and sky are true—true to them- 
selves and nature—and so is the 
solitary human creature set up 
between them on his span of rock. 
And though Gilliatt is not an attrac- 
tive hero, by the time he gets that 
length we have cast in our lot with 
him, and become oblivious, as love 
and kindred are, of his defects. And 
Nature has fair play, and struggles 
stoutly, though it is evident she 
must give in at the last. All this 
struggle is for the sake, not of 
overcoming nature, but of winning 
Deruchette, another trifling female 
creature of the type of the Cosettes 
and Esmeraldas, who goes and 
throws her silly heart away upon a 
fair curate, while the man is doing 
battle for her. For this is how M. 
Hugo brings back his sterner, purer, 
simpler romance to the ever-tragic 
conclusion which he seems to con- 
sider the inevitable end of all earth- 
ly story. Gilliatt alone, of all his 
fighters, openly and in the face of 
day wins his battle ; but the victor 
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is brought to nought after he has 
done all, by that caprice of the fool- 
ish human heart against which all 
struggles are unavailing. Thus the 
author proves to us that he has no 
faith in success any more than in any 
other endowment of man, when put 
in the scales with that strange wilful- 
ness of fancy which so often chooses 
the inferior and leaves the higher 
nature. The forces of the sea and 
the elements can be computed, and, 
by infinite human toil and patience, 
possibly met and subjugated ; but 
who can provide against, or account 
for, or make any successful struggle 
with, the fluctuations and caprices 
of the heart? Thus the tragic ele- 
ment in ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer’ is more intense by becoming 
more commonanduniversal. Every- 
body cannot enter into or appreci- 
ate the struggles of a man who has 
once been a galley-slave; but al- 
most everybody has known what it 
was to see another preferred to 
themselves, to suffer by the unac- 
countable caprices of love or liking, 
and to stand aside in mortification 
and amaze while somebody who 
has done nothing for it, is elected 
to the place for which they have 
struggled. Many men undergo 
such a trial, and there is little 
doubt that it is one of the severest 
trials of which human nature is 
capable, even when, as often hap- 
pens, the creature who thus for a 
moment seems to preside over the 
destinies of another life is in reality 
a very trifling creature, and utterly 
unworthy of the position. In our 
opinion, Gilliatt’s way of escaping 
from it is a cowardly and mean 
one, unworthy of so courageous and 
patient a spirit ; but then we are 
English, and M. Hugo is French. 
And we do not deny that a similar 
injury has turned, for a time at 
least, light into darkness, and made 
the sweetness of existence bitter 
for multitudes of men and women 
who have not wrought so hard as 
Gilliatt, nor concentrated their 
lives, like him, on one sole aim. 
The scene of this book is Guern- 
sey—Guernsey not in its smiling 
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and fertile aspect, a land of corn 
and apple-trees, and milk and 
honey — but the island with its 
boats, and rocks, and universal 
seafaringness, and surrounding 
ocean. Of Mess Lethierry, the 
adopted father of Déruchette, sailor, 
pilot, shipowner, and retired gentle- 
man, it is said, “Il avait naviqué 
dans les grandes mers, dans |’ At- 
lantique et dans le Pacifique, mais 
il preferait La Manche. II s’ecriait 
avec amour, C’est celle-la qui est 
rude!” This roughness of the 
vexed and limited ocean, which 
has reduced so many of us to de- 
spair, made it dear to the islander; 
and his idea of excellence was cen- 
tred in the man who knew how to 
manage, or rather to menager, this 
rude companion—to humour, and 
coax, and coerce it, as he himself 
had done in his day. Lethierry’s 
wealth is all invested in a steamer 
trading from Guernsey to St Malo, 
which, by the profound deceit of 
its captain, the Sieur Clubin, a 
very mythical personage, is cast 
away on the Douvres rocks. Cast 
away, yet so singularly caught and 
fixed among the rocks, that the 
machinery, the most valuable part 
of it, might still be saved if a man 
could be found capable of risking 
his life in such a dangerous enter- 
prise. Here is the moment which 
decides this question— 


“‘The skipper of the Shealtiel shook 
his left hand with that carelessness 
which expresses a conviction of impos- 
sibility, and resumed: ‘If there was 
such a man . 

‘*Deruchette raised her head. ‘I 
would marry him,’ she said. 

‘There was a moment of silence. A 
man extremely pale came out of the 
little crowd, and said, ‘ You would 
marry him, Miss Déruchette ?’ 

“It was Gilliatt. 

“*At the same time all eyes were 
raised. Mess Lethierry had raised him- 
self into an erect position. There was 
a strange light under his eyelids. He 
seized his sailor’s cap with his clenched 
hand, threw it on the ground, and then, 
looking out solemnly before him, with- 
out seeing any one present, he said— 

***Deruchette should marry him. I 
give my word of honour to God.’ ”’ 
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This was his favourite and final 
asseveration, “J’en donne ma 
parole d’honneur au bon Dieu.” 
Upon this slight foundation, Gil- 
liatt, without saying a word to any 
one, sets out for the fatal rocks. 
Gilliatt is the character in the book 
upon which most care has been 
lavished. It is to him that the 
author attaches himself as to the 
hero. And he is carefully prepared 
for the practical but visionary part 
he plays. He is a stranger of un- 
known origin, and yet he has been 
trained from childhood on the 
island, and knows the sea and all 
its passes and evil corners by heart. 
He has lived a solitary life alone 
in a haunted house since the death 
of his mother, who had been his 
only friend. Like her, he is sup- 
posed to deal in magic, and to gain 
success by black arts and unholy 
alliances. He has “some books” 
on his table, and many thoughts in 
his head. He ponders upon his 
simple affairs while his neighbours 
get through them without any 
thinking ; and the consequence is, 
that Gilliatt has tasted success in 
various enterprises, and won a cer- 
tain amount of respect, though not 
of popularity. And the love of 
Déruchette has come into his soli- 
tary and loveless life, as happens 
to most dreamy young men; a 
little childish coquetry having at- 
tracted him in the first instance, 
and then the perfumy, sweet, 
careless presence of her, seldom 
seen, yet watched and waited for, 
though without a word between 
them, or a single preliminary in 
the way of common courtship. 
This dreamer, half fisher, half hus- 
bandman, wandering silent about 
the land and sea, contriving, find- 
ing out the best way, exercising 
his skill in a desultory fashion, 
calling no man master nor servant, 
with only his own wants to pro- 
vide for, and no sort of ambition to 
get rich or call upon him for lab- 
our, is clearly the sort of man to 
take up such an enterprise, and to 
accept simply such terms. That 


same night his boat steals out of 
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its mooring, and is traced in the 
moonlight doubling capes and 
threading passages where nobody 
else ventures. Then he disappears, 
and no more is known of him; he 
disappears into the very heart of 
the angry Channel; into the re- 
cesses of the Douvres rock, where, 
henceforward, the reader takes up 
his abode with him. There he 
climbs to the naked heights, where 
the sea-birds dispute his dwelling, 
and descends into the wild and 
solemn magnificence of the sea. 
Such pictures of a world below 
water were never before made. 
They are given with a wonderful 
detail and reality, which compels a 
certain belief in them. There are 
rocky straits and passages—rvelles 
(wynds, as we might call them)— 
in one of which the wreck is fixed. 
There is a cave, marvellous as the 
azure grotto of southern seas, butstill 
more mysterious in its silent splen- 
dour, as becomes a secret place never 
profaned by the entrance of man. 
All these are described minutely 
with the most curious particularity, 
and with a swell of eloquence and 
graphic beauty which is sometimes 
almost rhythmic, and which we 
would fain quote. It is all made 
as clear to the reader as are the 
streets and lanes of Paris in M. 
Hugo’s former works; and the 
question on his lips as to the pos- 
sibility of encamping, as Gilliatt 
does, in this fortress of nature, and 
all his Crusoe inventions there in 
the heart of the sea, to defraud the 
ocean of its prey, is silenced by 
the steady reality of all the author's 
arrangements. There are two in 
that strange scene :—the man, a 
hungry, weary, drenched, shivering 
creature, yet indomitable, succumb- 
ing to darkness and fatigue at night 
only to spring up again with new 
energy in the morning, exploring 
caves, rocks, fissures, awful soli- 
tudes unknown to man, with the 
practical purpose of finding bits of 
wreck that may help him in his 
work, or corners where he can ar- 
range his materials and set up his 
forge; and Nature, assailed and 








indignant, not disposed to relin- 
quish her prey. The weather is fine 
and calm, and all the preliminary 
steps are taken in safety, but it is 
apparent that this tranquillity is 
delusive. ‘ The blue of the sky, 
the gentle undulations of the vast 
expanse, the serenity of noonday, 
seemed to shut out the thought of 
any evil meaning. The sea was 
gay in the sunshine. A caress to 
begin with gives flavour to treason. 
The sea is not sparing of such car- 
esses. In dealing with this woman 
we must beware of her smiles.” 
And in the silence M. Hugo makes 
us feel and hear the low far-distant 
sigh of the coming storm. The 
condition of Gilliatt becomes more 
and more desperate. Food fails 
him, water fails him, everything 
fails but will. His clothes are 
torn and drenched; he cannot 
sleep for cold; the rain rains only 
to penetrate his scanty garments, 
not to relieve his thirst. His feat- 
ures grow hollow and haggard ; his 
beard grows. The quiet night and 
dark oppress him. The illimitable 
space, with all its sounds and sil- 
ences, weighs upon his soul. But 
yet he holds head against all. At 
last, when he has all but accom- 
plished his work, nature, who has 
been watching him with a sleepless 
eye, stirs up all her forces and does 
battle. The battle is as exciting as 
if it was a throng of men that as- 
sailed his fortress. He and his 
boat, and the precious burden of 
the saved machinery, which he has 
just, by incredible labour, got into 
his boat, are in a defile of rocks— 
one of the narrow rvelles already 
mentioned — when suddenly the 
sea rises upon him like an army. 


** The sea was soft and splendid. It 
deserved all the madrigals addressed to it 
by landsmen whom it has treated kind- 
ly. ‘A mirror’—‘a lake’—‘a sea of 
oil’—‘a lamb.’ The deep blue of the 
sky answered to the green of the ocean. 
The sapphire and the emerald could there 
admire each other ; they had no mutual 
reproach to make—not a cloud above, not 
a speck of foam below. Amidst this 


splendour the April sun rose glorious. 
It was impossible to see more lovely 
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weather. On the extreme horizon a 
long black line of birds of passage cover- 
ed the sky. They went fast, directing 
their course towards the land. Some- 
thing like flight was in their speed. 
° Noon is the critical hour of the 
day. . . The sea was more than tran- 
quil—it was stagnant; not a sail was to 
be seen; the sky was limpid every- 
where, only its blue had become white. 
This white was singular. Towards the 
west, on the horizon, there appeared on 
it an unwholesome little spot. This 
stain continued in the same place, but 
grew larger. Near the rocks the tide 
murmured softly. 

‘A storm approached. The abyss 
had made up its mind to give battle.” 


It is, we fear, impossible to give 
any idea by the limited quotations 
we can make of the tragic gran- 
deur of this storm, upon which M. 
Hugo lavishes all his wonderful 
powers. He gives such time and 
space to it as only the fact that 
Nature is one of the leading char- 
acters in his drama could permit ; 
and he not only impersonates na- 
ture, but gives to the waves and 
the wind, the thunder and cloud 
and foam, a kind of distinct indi- 
viduality, so that the reader feels 
that it is indeed an army which 
threatens the solitary invader of 
that awful and furious sea. This 
is how the hurricane comes on :— 


‘*The aspect of the west was amaz- 
ing ; out of it rose a wall. A great wall 
of cloud, barring the expanse from one 
side to the other, rose slowly from the 
horizon to the zenith. Without a break 
in its height, without a rent in its form, 
it seemed built by line and square. .. . 
This wall of air rose all of one piece in 
silence, without an undulation, without 
a fold or salient point to displace or de- 
form it. This immobility in motion was 
terrible. The sun, shining wan behind 
some indescribable and unwholesome 
transparence, lighted up that apocalyp- 
tic vision. The cloud already invaded 
almost the half of space. It might 
have been supposed the frightful preci- 
pice of the abyss. It was like the ris- 
ing of a shadowy mountain between 
earth and heaven. 
night through the midst of day. 

‘¢In the air there was the heat ofa 
furnace : a cloud of vapour detached itself 
from that mysterious mass. The sky, 
which from blue had become white, now 
changed from white to grey. It was 


It was the ascent of 
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like a great slate. The sea below, dull 
and leaden, looked like another slate. 
Not a breath, not a wave, not a sound. 
As far as the eye could mark, the sea 
was desert—no sail was visible on any 
side. The birds had hidden themselves. 
In the infinite there was a sense of trea- 
son, , . . The moving mountain of 
mist which directed its course towards 
the Douvres, was one of those clouds 
which may be called clouds of battle—- 
evil-eyed clouds; through these dim 
masses an oblique gaze regards you. The 
approach was terrible. 

‘* The wall of cloud changed its aspect. 
It lost its unity. . . . The forms of the 
tempest grew visible as if by sections. 
The bed of the rain and the lair of the 
hail became distinguishable. There was 
no lightning, but a horrible illumina- 
tion. . . . The vague breath of the storm 
was heard. The silence palpitated dark- 
ly. Gilliatt in silence watched all those 
blocks of vapour grouping themselves 
over his head, and settling into different 
clouds. Upon the horizon there weighed 
and stretched out a band of brown fog, 
upon the zenith a band of lead ; livid 
rags hung down from the clouds above 
upon the fog below. The background, 
which was the wall of cloud, was dull, 
milky, earthy, gloomy, indescribable. .. . 
There was a sensation as of something 
advancing, vast, and heavy, and savage. 
The darkness thickened. All at once 
there came a great clap of thunder... . 
No electric gleam accompanied the dis- 
charge; it was black thunder. Again 
all was silent ; there was a sort of inter- 
val, as when an army takes positions. 
Then there appeared slowly, one after 
the other, great flashes of lightning 
without form. ‘These lightnings were 
silent. Noroaraccompanied them. At 
each flash the whole scene was lighted 
up. ... The pause of the shadow was at 
its height. The first peal of thunder had 
moved the sea; the second cracked the 
wall of cloud from top to bottom. 
Through this opening all the suspended 
deluge poured. The rent became an 
open mouth full of rain, and the outcome 
of the tempest began. The moment was 
frightful. Torrents of rain, fulgurations, 
fulminations, waves up to the clouds, 
foam, detonations, frantic contortions, 
cries, roars, hisses, all at once. The 
monsters were unchained. ... All im- 
mensity in commotion threw itself upon 
the Douvres rock. Numberless voices 
were heard. Who, then, cries thus? 
The antique panic of terror was there. 
By moments there seemed a sound of 
speech, as if some one gave orders. 
Then noises, trumpets, strange trepida- 


tions, and that majestic roar which sail- 
ors call the call of the ocean. Undefined 
and flying whirlwinds hissed and twisted 
the water ; the waves, rounded by these 
contortions, were dashed against the 
rocks like gigantic quoits thrown by in- 
visible athletes. The immense spray 
covered the rocks; torrents above, foam 
below. Then the noises redoubled. No 
tumult made by men or brutes could 
give any idea of the commotion of sound 
which mingled with these convulsions of 
the sea. The clouds cannonaded, the 
hail discharged its grape-shot, the surge 
scaled the walls. At some points the 
air seemed motionless, at others the wind 
made twenty fathoms in a second. The 
sea was white as far as the eye could 
reach. Fiery doors opened ; clouds ap- 
peared burned by other clouds, and on 
the mass of red mists which resembled 
embers they rose like smoke. . .. Water 
immeasurable rustled everywhere. Fiery 
balls exploded in the firmament. In the 
centre of the shadowy roof was a sort of 
great basket overturned, from which fell 
pell-mell whirlwinds, hail, mists, gleams 
of colour, phosphorescence, night, light, 
thunder. Such were the formidable 
issues of the abyss.” 


After all, Gilliatt wins the day. 
But even after the storm, another 
notable danger, a terrible encounter 
with the pieuvre, a monster of these 
seas, first, we believe, introduced 
to literature by our accomplished 
countryman, Mr Campbell of Islay, 
in his ‘ Life in Normandy,’ has to 
be got through. The pieuvre is hor- 
rible even in the sober narrative of 
its extermination on the sands of 
Granville ; but, dramatised in M. 
Hugo’s potent hands, it is something 
to shiver at. Yet worn, wounded, 
famished, half-naked, Gilliatt wins 
his victory, and carries home in tri- 
umph the saved machine. Poor Gil- 
liatt! He has not known what has 
been passing in the mean time in the 
island, where nobody is aware of 
his enterprise, and where most peo- 
plehave forgotten him. Déruchette, 
who is a mere trifling Cosette—a 
bird, a flower, a creature from whom 
nothing is expected but “de la 
charme”—has all this time taken no 
thought of Gilliatt. Her eyes have 
been fixed, on the contrary, on a 
fair young “Rector” of the parish, 
whose life Gilliatt had once saved. 
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M. Hugo evidently does not un- 
derstand much about the English 
clergy. His High Churchman, 
whom he declares to have been born 
to figure in Papal processions, pre- 
sents to us a curious mixture of the 
Evangelical parson and the Cove- 
nanter ; and the laws of marriage 
in Guernsey, if they are according 
‘to his interpretation, must have 
been framed upon the liberal code 
once in use at Gretna Green. Pro- 
bably it is by way of apotheosis to 
the popular belief (a belief, we be- 
lieve, like so many others, less true 
than popular) in the influence of 
curates in general over English 
ladies, that Déruchette, who is 
half English, gives up her foolish 
heart to the young “ Reverend.” 
When poor Gilliatt comes home, 
worn out with toil and suffering, it 
is his hard fate to hear the explana- 
tion, and witness the betrothal of 
these two. Again he says nothing. 
He has set his all upon this cast, 
and he has lost it. And when Lethi- 


erry wakes and finds the funnel of 


his lost steamer beneath his window, 
and overwhelms his saviour with 
transports, Gilliatt stands silent 
among the throng of neighbours 
that pour in, in the early morning, 
to congratulate and inquire. They 
surround him with praise and ap- 
plause, but he takes little notice of 
them. Next day, having Lethierry’s 
warrant for his marriage with Déru- 
chette in his pocket, he substitutes 
the young rector in his own place, 
and, standing by, sees them mar- 
ried ; a sacrifice which the heartless 
wretches accept with many pans 
from M. Hugo over their blessed- 
ness and love, but a mighty desire 


-on the part of the reader to strangle 


the abominable little couple. Then 
poor Gilliatt makes a pathetic 


‘speech to the little enchantress who 


has broken his heart—a speech full 
of that wonderful simplicity, the 
plainness and pathos of the pea- 
sant, for which M. Hugo has a spe- 
cial gift. He thinks, he says, that 
it is necessary to explain : the poor 
brave fellow speaks hoarsely, and 
with a scarcely audible voice. 


“«¢The day that the misfortune hap- 
pened you were in the lower room. You 
said a word; you do not recollect it—it is 
quite natural. One is not obliged to re- 
member all the words one says. Mess 
Lethierry was in great trouble. No 
doubt it was a good boat, and did good 
service. The misfortune had happened 
at sea, and the whole country was 
troubled. These are things naturally 
that people forget. He had nothing 
but this boat that was lost on the rocks : 
but people cannot be always thinking of 
an accident. Only what I want to say 
is, that as they said nobody would go, I 
went. They said it was impossible ; it 
was not that that was impossible ; thank 
you for listening to me a little. You 
understand, madam, if I went there it 
was not to offend you. Besides, the 
thing goes far back. I know that you 
are in a hurry. If there was time one 
might talk—one might call things to 
mind’; but it would do no good. It 
goes back to one day when snow 
was on the ground. And then once 
when I passed I thonght that you 
smiled. This is how it is explained. 
As for yesterday, I had not time to go 
home; I came from my work; I was 
torn and ragged; you were afraid of me; 
it made you ill. I was wrong; one ought 
not to show one’s self so; 1 beg of you 
not to be angry with me. This is almost 
all that I had to say. You are going 
away; you will have good weather, the 
wind is in the east. Adieu, madam. 
You think it reasonable that I should 
talk to you a little, do you not? This 
is the last minute.’ 

***T am thinking of this box,’ said 
Déruchette; ‘why do you not keep it for 
your wife when you marry ?’ 

‘¢ Madam,’ said Gilliatt, ‘it is pro- 
bable that I will never marry.’ 

***That would be a pity, for you are 
good — thank you.’ And Deruchette 
smiled. Gilliatt responded to her smile. 
Then he assisted her into the boat.” 

And while the heartless little 
wretch goes off with her lover, 
Gilliatt seats himself on a certain 
chair of rock within reach of the 
tide. He watches the vessel that 
conveys them to England gliding 
past, while the water rises to his 
breast and his lips. When their 
ship is out of sight the sea has 
passed over his head. Such is the 
end of the tragedy. After the aw- 
ful moments when the hero, coming 
out of his toil and agony, out of the 
heart of the seas, victorious over the 
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elements, with his salvage, to look 
at Déruchette’s window and realise 
to himself that she is his, hears all 
at once the words that cut off all 
his hopes, a dead silence seems 
to fall on the narrative. Gilliatt’s 
mind, hitherto fully expounded, is 
henceforward closed to the reader. 
We hear nothing of what is going on 
within him ; quiet and silence have 
fallen upon him—the silence of de- 
spair. We have to glean what his 
thoughts are from his actions ; and 
but for the words just quoted he 
makes no utterance of his burden. 
“One is not obliged to remember 
all the words one says. People can- 
not be always thinking about an ac- 
cident. You do not recollect ; it is 
quite natural.” This is the only 
cry of his great, awful, unthought- 
of disappointment. Such work, 
such danger, such patience and 
courage !—and yet “it was not that 
that was impossible.” This is the 
whole. A lesser artist would have 
told us all about it as he had told us 
what Gilliatt’s thoughts were on 
other questions. M. Hugo knows 
better; his hero is struck dumb 
even to himself; his thoughts are 
quenched in his breast. “They 
said it was impossible ; but it was 
not that that was impossible.” This 
is all he has to say. 

And, to be sure, we do not ap- 
prove of Gilliatt’s suicide. It would 
have been shabby of him to do it 
had he been the hero of a mere 
everyday romance, built upon pro- 
babilities and with an instructive 
moral. He ought to have seen the 
unworthiness of Déruchette, and 
given her up without so much ado. 
But then it is not an everyday 
novel, but a great tragic poem, of 
which Gilliatt is the hero; and M. 
Hugo is French, and perhaps slight- 
ly pagan, and does not think badly 
of such a step; and, above all, 
Gilliatt is young. In this point 
there is a fine discrimination. Dom 
Claude at his darkest depths of 
despair never seems to have 
dreamed of putting an end to him- 
self—nay, even struggled hard for 
his life. Jean Valjean at his worst 
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never thought of this refuge. It is 
reserved for the young, impatient, 
intolerant soul that cannot bear its. 
limitations to take this wild step. 
Gilliatt is young, absolute, simple, 
with no mass of secondary consider- 
ations to make him think of him- 
self. His life is worthless to him. 
It comes natural to throw it away 
in the magnificent anguish of youth; 
and so he does, choosing a certain 
passive form of self-murder which 
is not without its significance too; 
not taking his own life violently, 
but submitting, as it were, to the 
sea, with which he had fought so 
' bravely—yielding to it with a kind 
of dismal contempt. All its horrors 
could not move him so long as he 
was sustained by hope; now he 
sits still and lets the soft waves 
rise over him, and suffers the ocean 
to avenge itself. The reader looks 
on with a pang while the tide rises 
silent and soft over the brave man’s 
head; but it is with a thrill of 
something vindictive and diabolical 
in him that he thinks of the lovers 
who are left to be happy. Is it 
thus always in the world? Is it 
the principle of selection which 
pleases the philosopher’s fancy that 
carries the slighter creatures into 
the sunshine, but leaves the noble 
soul to loneliness and darkness and 
silence? Is it the awful award of 
Nature, that, when a choice has to 
be made, the worse is taken, the 
better left? This seems to be the 
sad lesson of M. Hugo’s philoso- 
phy. Experience gives it too much 
support to warrant any observer in 
dismissing it lightly asuntrue. Yet 
it is too complete and definite to be 
received as arule; for it is but just 
that philosophy should recognise 
that one of the profoundest prin- 
ciples in human nature is its uncer- 
tainty—that power of being moved 
at the last moment by some un- 
thought-of influence, that suscepti- 
bility to the unforeseen; in short, 
that faculty of stultifying itself, 
and doing in the end exactly what 
it had purposed in its heart not to 
do, which keeps it as a race from 
supreme wickedness as well as from 
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supreme goodness, and in most 
cases from supreme wretchedness 
too. 

This is how the third struggle 
comes, like the others, to a tragic 
conclusion. Nature in the sea and 
storm bows to the man’s courage 
and perseverance and wonderful 
wealth of resource; but Nature in 
the woman, careless of such parti- 
culars, defeats him in the moment 
even of his victory. The drama is 
grand in its unity and simplicity, 
and is conducted to its ending with 
the highest skill of art. There are 
no doubt many readers who will 
find a certain tediousness in that 
part of the book where the sea and 
the elements are the chief actors; 
but few will be able to contemplate 
poor Gilliatt’s silent overthrow, 
his bitter downfall from the heights 
of hope, the contrast between his 
victory and his defeat, without that 
emotion which it is the object of 
tragedy to produce. The book is 
not full of multitudinous life and 
vivid effects like ‘ Notre Dame ;’ it 
has not the broad and splendid 
humanity of ‘Les Miserables; but it 
is perhaps grander in its absolute 
simplicity and the unity of its con- 
ception than either; and the mag- 
nificence of its scenery and land- 
scapes, its storms and calms and 
sea-changes, are not surpassed by 
anything in modern literature. 

But it will be seen that M. 
Hugo’s philosophy of the universe 
is a very sad one. Leaving ‘ Notre 
Dame’ out of the question, in 
which there is no religion to be 
struggled with, but only Fate, and 
that not retributive or solemn, but 
simply capricious and deadly, it 
is clearly his conviction that, let a 
man struggle as he will, however 
stoutly, however bravely, with 
whatsoever patience and steadiness 
and long-suffering, he must be 
worsted in the end ; by society in 
general leagued against him, by 
the treason of his nearest and 
dearest, by awful combinations of 
accident, by the blindness and 
petty souls of those for whom he 
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has toiled and struggled—anyhow, 
every way, it is defeat that awaits 
him. It is a world full of dumb 
and blind forces ranged against the 
human race upon which M. Hugo 
looks out ; or rather, not so much 
upon the human race as upon the 
man who distinguishes himself 
among his fellows by the more sub- 
lime qualities. Hell and its depths 
are moved against this man; to 
crush him, to put him to scorn, to 
drag him down from his height of 
nobleness, is the continual effort of 
all the powers of darkness, and all 
the fluttering fickle demons of 
chance. And in the end it is he 
who must succumb—not in his 
soul, but in his life, in his: happi- 
ness, in all that a man desires in 
this world. So the great problem 
of existence appears to M. Hugo; 
and so, with difference of expres- 
sion, it has appeared to many a 
religious thinker professing a very 
different creed. Nor is it easy to 
find any effectual argument against 
this view of human affairs. Hap- 
pily its influence is counteracted in 
every individual by that almost in- 
exhaustible hope in something bet- 
ter for himself which every man 
cherishes, and in a fortunate in- 
capacity to perceive the dramatic 
progress of his own particular tra- 
gedy, and the exact moment at 
which it ought to be wound up. 
So long as a man lives and breathes 
it is hard for him to see that he 
is altogether beaten. Perhaps that 
certainty may arrive more easily to 
the French mind, which is more 
logical, than to the English, which 
is more irregular in its develop- 
ment. But it is certain that we in 
this country at least are apt to 
stray into incoherent fourth and 
even fifth acts, after the correct 
limits of the.story, according to all 
true canons of art, have been 
reached. And this inartistic prac- 
tical treatment of the question 
makes us all, more or less, optim- 
ists; and not only optimists in 
theory, but disposed to quarrel 
even with the artist who does not 
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foist in a supplementary and post- 
scriptal happiness into his picture 
of life. We have enough trouble 
in the real world, we say ; let us at 
least have poetic justice and the 
reward of virtue in the world of 
fiction. M. Hugo is too great an 
artist to suffer this natural pre- 
judice to stand between him and 
the higher truth of life, which, 
after all, 7s a tragedy and not a 
comedy, all happier vicissitudes 
notwithstanding. 

Yet we cannot fail to remark 
what M. Hugo is practically aware 
of, whatever may be his theory 
on the subject, what a wonderful 
power in Art, to speak of it in no 
higher light, is that Religion which 
he discusses as one of the necessi- 
ties yet struggles of man—not the 
Religion which binds Claude Frollo 
in a bondage contrary to nature, 
but the Religion which makes Jean 
Valjean victor over the world and 
his sorrows. The greatest of M. 
Hugo’s books is that in which he 
recognises the power of the unseen. 
‘Les Miserables’ contains few or- 
thodox sentiments, and no special 
profession of faith ; but it is, from 
beginning to end, a tacit testimony 
to the influence of the supernatural, 
to that real and unspeakable force 
of Christian faith which is the 
only power capable of supporting 
a man through a long and tedi- 
ous fight against evil and obloquy 
and injustice, and which, with its 
sublime and continual reference to 
a higher tribunal and a_ better 
life, is the only theory which puts 
true meaning into the world. He 
has shown, with a force all the 
greater that the testimony comes 
from an unexpected quarter, that 
it is the man of true religion who 
alone triumphs in the bitterconflict. 
The priest of Notre Dame is to a 
great extent a manufactured man, 
a creature of costume and theory, 
and therefore not to be considered 
as an exponent of his author's 
philosophy. And Géilliatt repre- 
sents the purely pagan natural 
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element. He is a man trained to 
the encounter with nature, to con- 
quer her and be conquered by her, 
and to stop arbitrarily and lay 
down his arms when he has no 
more heart for the fight. But the 
world is different in ‘ Les Miser- 
ables.’ It is no primitive study 
of nature—no reproduction of the 
past—but the present living, ach- 
ing, suffering world, with good in 
it and bad in it; dismal wicked- 
ness, and goodness half-divine ; 
with one great thread of light and 
meaning which runs through it, 
and which leads up to a higher 
judgment-seat and a purer world. 
By this alone, according to M. 
Hugo’s deliberate testimony, is any 
victory to be got over darkness 
and misery; and it is a victory 
won in tears, in suffering, in in- 
finite anguish, and exultations. So 
all the preachers of the faith have 
assured us for eighteen hundred 
years; so the saints have taught 
us, and the prophets of every kind 
and degree. And this is the les- 
son which, in the midst of a world 
given to much doubting, and from 
the heart of a society very far 
from saintly, a man, whom many 
religious persons hold in horror, has 
with the most touching force and 
impressiveness given to the world. 
Perhaps he meant it; perhaps it 
was half unwittingly, half unwil- 
lingly, truth and art both de- 
manding it from him, that he made 
this testimony. But still there it 
stands, the homage of Genius to a 
power which is above all earthly 
powers. “The fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom.” If this is, after 
all, the conclusion to which one of 
the richest imaginations and most 
mightily-endowed minds of modern 
days is brought, by dint of long 
contemplation and much study of 
men and facts, and the actual 
phenomena of life, the weakest 
believer in a miraculous and spirit- 
ual religion may take comfort, even 
amid all the doubts and rebellions 
of a critical age. 








TWELVE months ago the great 
Liberal party professed to have one 
common object in view, with, per- 
haps, considerable variety of opinion 
among its members in regard to the 
means best adapted to effect that 
object. They were not,nor did they 
pretend to be, revolutionists in any 
sense of the term. Their purpose 
extended no further than to per- 
fect and confirm the work in which 
they had for thirty years and more 
been engaged. They had given to 
the country, or they assumed that 
they had done so, religious liberty, 
a large and beneficial change in its 
system of taxation, a measure of 
parliamentary reform, which, if it 
deserved no higher praise, was at 
all events a vast improvement upon 
that which it had superseded, and 
a popular education. They were 
desirous of rendering trade still 
more free, of still further lighten- 
ing the weight of taxation, of re- 
moving from Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters whatever semblance of 
religious inequality might still an- 
noy them, and of going forward in 
the improvement of the electoral 
system by conceding the right to 
vote for members of Parliament to 
a considerable, though by no means 
to an overwhelming, number of 
artisans and working men. These 
were their objects, of which, in and 
out of Parliament, they made vehe- 
ment and ostentatious profession. 
They harboured no design of trench- 
ing upon the just prerogatives of 
the Crown. Far from it. They 
were as averse as the Tories them- 
selves could be to invade the privi- 
leges of the Peerage and the rights 
of property. They perfectly under- 
stood the value of the Constitution 
which had made England what she 
is, and desired to maintain it by 
wisely popularising that particular 
element in it which lies at the root 
of the whole. This was the real 
end of all their policy. And if, as 
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they could not deny, there were 
difficulties in the way of getting 
the various sections of their party 
to agree as to the best and safest 
means of attaining that end, still 
the end was there ; and good sense 
as well as statesmanship were 
exhibited in every act of forbear- 
ance and mutual concession which 
tended in any degree to break the 
neck of these difficulties and bring 
the disputants together. At last 
they succeeded—or persuaded them- 
selves that they had succeeded— 
and their Reform Bill was launch- 
ed. Alas for the shortsightedness 
which could not discover in time 
that all this was a delusion! There 
was no unanimity among them, 
after all, respecting either the means 
or the end. The Bill was resisted, 
wrangled over, and thrown out, 
mainly through the opposition of 
some of the ablest men on their 
own side of the House; and the 
truth became apparent, that what- 
ever one section of Liberals might 
think of the proposed end, they 
distrusted and abhorred the means, 
while the other section, however 
heartily they might approve the 
means, had no relish at all for the 
restricted end which the Govern- 
ment proposed to accomplish. The 
great Liberal party was rent in twain 
on the night when Lord Grosvenor 
gave notice of his motion of amend- 
ment. It broke up and fell to 
pieces when Mr Gladstone, bowed 
down in health, or spirits, or both, 
made the announcement that the 
Cabinet had withdrawn their meas- 
ure, and retained office only till 
their successors should be ap- 
pointed. 

The constitutional history of 
England may be said to have been 
elaborated principally out of the 
rise and fall of rival Administra- 
tions. By this process our laws 
have, for the most part, been made 
and mended, our institutions re- 
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cast, and the political influences 
which dictate its policy to the 
Crown brought to the condition in 
which we now find them. But 
only thrice before, since what may 
be called the Constitution attained 
its full growth, has an entire and 
absolute severance occurred of one 
segment of a great political party 
from another. And complete as in 
1792 and 1829, and again in 1846, 
the dissolution of parties seemed 
to be, it was infinitely less so than 
that to which the Liberals are now 
subjected. In 1792 the hurricane 
of the French Revolution alarm- 
ed, as it might well do, all who 
had anything to lose. Whig noble- 
men and gentlemen (for the two 
parties were then called Whigs and 
Tories), a very few hot-brained po- 
liticians excepted, at once crossed 
the floor of both Houses, and, with- 
out sacrificing one iota of principle, 
gave their support to a Govern- 
ment which represented, in their 
eyes, law and order. Most of these 
gentlemen, but by no means all, 
continued to vote with the Tories 
during the continuance of the war, 
and were confirmed in their allegi- 
ance to Mr Pitt’s immediate suc- 
cessors by the failure of All the 
Talents to construct, in 1807, a 
stable Administration. Even these, 
however, never ceased to be Whigs. 
They retained all their antipathy 
to new men, all the hereditary an- 
tagonism of their clique to the mid- 
dle classes, which yielded only in 
the end to the bitter conviction 
that their rivals had beaten them 
with their own weapons, and that if 
they continued the fight at all, they 
must find or forge fresh instru- 
ments wherewith to wage it. The 
counties, which they had long con- 
trolled, fell off from them, one after 
another. Nabobs and rich West 
India merchants bought up the no- 
mination boroughs on which they 
used to reckon. The hope of re- 
covering their authority in the 
State by means which had never, 
till of late, failed them, died out ; 
and then, and only then, they 
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learned to cast about for some other 
and more favourable combination, 
wherewith to mount again into 
power. The Granvilles and their 
adherents, under the pressure of 
imminent danger, might vote with 
Mr Pitt’s successors, and occasion- 
ally speak in their favour ; but they 
were no more converted to Toryism, 
as it became under Lord Liverpool’s 
manipulation, than the Greys and 
the Russells. They only bided 
their time, and took advantage of 
the first favourable opportunity 
which presented itself to fall off 
in a body from their new allies. 
Thus the Whig party, though 
shaken by the French Revolution, 
still survived. It survived, so to 
speak, through twenty years of ap- 
parent dislocation, and then not 
only came together again, but ga- 
thered strength by attaching to 
itself politicians with views more 
advanced than its own, and becom- 
ing what it was till the other day, 
the great Liberal party. 

In like manner the Tories broke 
to pieces in 1829. They received 
a considerable shock at Lord Liver- 
pool’s death, and scarcely relished 
passing, as they expressed it, under 
military control; nor were they re- 
conciled to the new order of things 
by the policy which, however hon- 
est and straightforward it might 
be, separated for ever from their 
camp such men as Huskisson, Lord 
Dudley, and Lord Palmerston. 
Even this, however, they might 
have survived. But by-and-by 
came the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, and with it chaos. 
The Duke was a great man, and 
rendered to his country services 
which cannot be overestimated. 
He would have been greater still 
had he adhered to his original de- 
termination never to accept the 
first place in the civil administra- 
tion of the country. The proba- 
bilities are that in 1829, or soon 
afterwards, Catholic Emancipation 
would have been carried. Ireland 
was become unmanageable under 
what remained of the Whig policy 
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of 1688 ; and the Protestant spirit 
of England and Scotland, though 
as strong as ever in the middle and 
lower classes, had, among the rising 
generation of educated men, ceased 
to find vent in shouts of No Popery. 
It is pretty certain, therefore, that 
by whomsoever the Government 
was directed, their political disabil- 
ities must have been removed 
from the Roman Catholics sooner 
or later. But perhaps any other 
Tory Minister than the Duke would 
have taken care, by resigning, to 
throw the odium of carrying that 
measure on a rival ; in which case 
his own party, after submitting to 
what they felt to beinevitable, would 
have lifted him back again into 
power, amid the acclamations of 
the whole country. This, however, 
the Duke considered it both hon- 
ourable and expedient not todo; and 
the consequences are well known. 
Outraged personal feeling was too 
strong for the exercise of sound 
judgment. The necessity of Re- 
form in Parliament began to be 
argued by those who had hereto- 
fore been the stoutest opponents of 
change; and the Duke’s uncalled- 
for and therefore injudicious de- 
claration against all Reform, put 
the coping-stone to the fabric of his 
personal unpopularity. The rest is 
matter of comparatively recent his- 
tory. The Tory party dissolved 
itself, and the Whigs came into 
power. 

It was believed on all hands 
that from this state of dissolution 
the Tory party could not possibly 
recover in less than a generation; 
and the Whigs, by the manage- 
ment of the question of Reform, 
converted, as they persuaded them- 
selves, faith into certainty. How 
they acted on that occasion, and 
with what views, we shall take an 
opportunity presently to explain. 
Meanwhile, in reference to the sub- 
ject immediately before us, it is 
to be noted that events entirely 
falsified general anticipation. In 
spite of the passing of the Reform 
Act, and the results of the first 
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general election under it, the Tory 
party came together again in such 
force that within three years’ time 
its chiefs were constrained against 
their will to accept office; and 
seven years afterwards formed a 
Government the strongest and the 
most numerously supported in the 
House of Commons of all which 
had managed the affairs of the 
country since the days of William 
Pitt. Had their leader been more 
genial or truer to the principles 
which he was lifted into power to 
support, every beneficial change for 
which the Liberals claim credit 
might have been brought about; 
yet the party continued to assert 
its proper place in the State. Un- 
fortunately, however, Peel again 
went away from old pledges, with- 
out, as before, making the slightest 
effort to convince his adherents 
that it was necessary to do so; 
and the same disastrous results 
followed, only to an exaggerated 
extent, which had come to pass 
on the settlement of the Catholic 
question. Was this second dissolu- 
tion of the party final? By no 
means. Under the wise manage- 
ment of Lord Derby and Mr Dis- 
raeli, angry personal feeling soft- 
ened down by degrees, and if 
longer time was required to con- 
solidate a fabric twice shaken, 
the work when accomplished has 
proved to be more solid and com- 
pact than ever. The Tories may 
not be numerically so powerful as 
they were in 1846, either in the 
House of Commons or in the 
country, but they are far more 
united, far better instructed. Every 
cause of internal division has been 
removed out of their way. There 
can be no more disputes among 
them on the subjects of free trade, 
equality of religious privileges, na- 
tional education, or the extension 
of the franchise. What they them- 
selves did not propose on each of 
these important heads, they have 
long ago accepted; and whatever 
principles they once accept, the 
Tories do their best honestly to 
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carry into practice. It appears, 
therefore, to us that their influ- 
ence in and out of Parliament goes 
far beyond the direct power of 
determining how a division shall 
go. They cannot as yet, perhaps, 
reckon upon votes enough to com- 
mand a certain majority when the 
House divides. But, considered 
as a party, they are, out and out, 
the most powerful even in Parlia- 
ment ; and beyond Parliament there 
is nothing capable of measuring 
swords with them. 

Compare this state of things 
with the condition to which the 
Liberal party is reduced. The loss 
of their measure, the manner of its 
loss, the bitter spirit of personal as 
well as political animosity which 
these things awakened in man to- 
wards man, the agitation which 
has gone on since the defeat was 
consummated, with the very pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with 
that agitation—all these indicate 
an extent of dissension in the 
ranks to which there is no parallel 
in the history of factions. When 
the Whigs broke asunder in their 
alarm at the French Revolution, 
one section of them made no 
attempt to raise the country in 
their own interests, far less held 
up in their written and spoken 
addresses leading men of the other 
section to public odium. When 
the Tories parted in anger, first 
in 1829, and afterwards in 1846, 
though the outraged portions of 
them were not very guarded in 
the style of their vituperations 
addressed to the men whom they 
regarded as traitors, they neither 
held them up at publie meetings 
as fit objects of mob-violence, nor 
endeavoured to revolutionise the 
country in revenge for the slight 
which had been put upon them- 
selves. And, above all, there was 
on both occasions complete ab- 
stinence from that sort of political 
warfare which leaves no room for 
compromise or after-reconciliation ; 
no announcement of views and 
principles of action directly antag- 


onistic to everything which those 
from whom they had separated 
were ever known to advocate, or 
could be expected to advocate. How 
stands the case now? The lines 
of demarcation between Radicalism 
and Whiggery, which it used to be 
the great endeavour both of Whigs 
and Radicals to conceal, are thrust 
forward for all living men to gaze 
upon ; and we defy the most in- 
genious sophist that lives — we 
defy Mr Gladstone himself—ever 
again to throw over them the 
slightest veil of obscurity. Con- 
sider this matter for a moment 
before we go farther. 

The Whigs know too well what 
tends to advance the interests of 
their own party to desire more 
than a very moderate lowering of 
the franchise, guarded and fenced 
in by suck a judicious redistribu- 
tion of seats as shall restore to 
them that command over the hus- 
tings which they have lost. The 
Radicals, with Mr Bright and his 
satellites at their head, will be con- 
tent with nothing less than man- 
hood suffrage and vote by ballot. 
The Whigs profess to believe that 
Ireland would be more easily 
governed were the Established 
Church curtailed in its proportions, 
and the revenues of suppressed 
benefices applied to purposes of 
general education. The Radicals 
will listen to no terms of treatment 
for the Irish Church, except total 
and immediate abolition. The 
Whigs believe, as we do, that all 
landlords, English not less than 
Irish, act wisely towards them- 
selves, as well as justly towards 
their tenantry, when they compen- 
sate the latter for permanent im- 
provements effected on farms which 
they are about to vacate. They 
are scarcely prepared with their 
Radieal allies to enact laws which 
shall give to tenants, either in 
England or in Ireland, a joint pro- 
perty with the landlords in the soil 
of the country. The Whigs may be 
of opinion, with many excellent 
Tories, that absenteeism is an evil 
























everywhere, and especially in Ire- 
land. But they are not ready, we 
should think, to sanction the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in such 
cases, far less to vote in favour of 
enactments which shall make resi- 
dence on lands essential to the pro- 
prietorship, either in Ireland or in 
England. The Whigs are doubtless 
willing again, as they were ready 
in the days of the Anti-corn-law 
League, to make use of combina- 
tions among the people with a view 
to force through a reluctant Parlia- 
ment any measure which they per- 
suade themselves shall tend- to 
restore or keep them in power. 
But a working-man’s League, such 
as that of which Mr Beales is at 
the head, and to which Mr Bright 
appeals, in the hearing and with 
the concurrence of his Radical fol- 
lowers, is scarcely the instrument 
on which Whigs could care to 
depend for success in any under- 
taking. This is clearly shown by 
the studied absence from Reform 
demonstrations everywhere of all 
except the lowest section of the 
late Liberal Government ; and by 
the exceeding care of the few mem- 
bers who attend to separate them- 
selves and their opinions from the 
opinions expressed by the great 
English agitator. 

Again, it is probable enough that, 
among the Whigs pur et simple, 
there may besome who patroniseand 
promote the growth of co-operative 
industrial institutions among the 
working men of the country. The 
industrial partnership of clothiers, 
for example, which Mr Thomas 
Hughes inaugurated the other day, 
is plausible in its objects, and against 
it, and others like it, not a word 
should be said rashly. But it is 
impossible that any man, not 
steeped to the chin in Radicalism, 
can make common cause with trades 
unions, which exist for the purpose, 
among other things, of setting the 
men above their masters, and will 
certainly lead, if they be persevered 
in, to the destruction of the trade 
of the country, by the transfer of ca- 
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pital to other lands where it can be 
used to a profit. And, finally, it 
cannot be that noblemen and gentle- 
men, the inheritors of princely ter- 
ritories and historic names, can de- 
sire to see the masses roused into 
hostility towards their order on 
the ground of wrongs put upon the 
poor. Yet to this the great Liberal 
party hascome. We have a crusade 
preached by one of the most eloquent 
of the leaders of that party against 
the law of primogeniture; against 
the too great concentration of land 
in the hands of a few persons; 
against the neglect of all their social 
duties by the titled and untitled 
aristocracy. And in his train are 
found members of Parliament, pat- 
ronising, flattering, supporting the 
man, at the same time that most 
of them take care to enunciate mild 
dissent from the doctrines which 
he is there to teach. Can men who 
move in circles so distinct be 
spoken of as component elements 
in the same party? Is it possible 
to imagine any common ground on 
which they could reunite — any 
policy which, when reunited, they 
would so much as profess to follow 
up for a common end ? 

We have no hesitation in saying 
that, for this most discreditable 
state of things, and for the impedi- 
ments which it throws in the way 
of good government by any consti- 
tutional party, the Whigs are a 
thousand-fold more to blame than 
the Radicals. The Radicals are, 
in their own way, perfectly hon- 
est men. They consider the state 
of society in the United States 
of America to be the very best 
at which a people can arrive, and 
they are honestly and earnestly 
bent on bringing, if they can, so- 
ciety in England to a like state. 
They might tolerate for a while a 
hereditary chief magistrate, even if 
the right of succession happened to 
devolve, as with us it has done, 
uponawoman. They would not tol- 
erate for a day longer than could 
be helped the existence of such an 
institution as a senate composed of 
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hereditary senators. They demand 
universal suffrage and vote by bal- 
lot for purposes which they frankly 
avow. Property has accumulated 
too much into lumps: it must be 
_ divided and redistributed. Capital 
and labour are opposed to each 
other ; they must be brought into 
concord by the process of division 
of profits. Established Churches 
are public nuisances ; and endow- 
ments for religious purposes public 
robbery. The establishments must 
cease, and the endowments be es- 
cheated, in order that the people 
may receive a good secular educa- 
tion, free of expense, and each man 
be free to choose his own form of re- 
ligion for himself,and topay for the 
public performance of its ceremoni- 
al. This is their political creed, and 
they will work up to its acceptance 
as the national creed by any process 
and through any instrumentality 
which shall be brought within their 
reach. Why did they support Lord 
Russell’s Government in trying 
to carry the Reform Bill of last 
summer? Because they regarded 
it as a means towards an end. 
They accepted it as an instalment 
of very much more, and were per- 
suaded that in so regarding it they 
took a right measure of its import- 
ance. Now that the Bill is lost, 
and the Ministers who framed it 
out of office, the Radicals throw off 
what little disguise they once wore. 
It is as well to fly high as low under 
existing circumstances. The round 
of the ladder on which they hoped 
to stand has broken under their 
feet. They must find another with 
fewer intervals between its two ex- 
tremes, and try to hurry the ex- 
Government with them at one bound 
from the bottom to the top. This 
is intelligible logic of its own kind. 
But what are, have been, and are 
likely to be, the objects of the 
Whigs? Let us see. 

The history of Whiggery is the 
story of an effort begun, continued, 
and carried on through wellnigh 
two centuries, for the single pur- 
pose of securing to a few great 
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families a monopoly of the govern- 
ment of the country. The Whigs 
are the authors of all the laws which 
had for their object the establish- 
ment and maintenance of exclusive- 
ness in religion, in civil govern- 
ment, and in commerce. They 
passed the enactments in the reigns 
of William III. and George I. which 
rendered penal the exercise of his 
religious duties toa Roman Catho- 
lic in Ireland and to a Protestant 
Episcopalian in Scotland. They re- 
stricted the right of succession to the 
throne by their Act of Settlement, 
and made themselves masters by 
so doing of the conscience of the 
sovereign. The oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy which they required 
from all persons seeking seats in 
the Legislature, and office either in 
boroughs or under the Crown, were 
such as closed the doors to advance- 
ment against Protestant Dissenters 
as firmly as against Roman Catho- 
lics. They were the authors of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. They 
committed the country to commer- 
cial treaties which hung for genera- 
tions like shackles on enterprise 
and talent, and they guarded native 
industries of all kinds by enact- 
ments which became at last intoler- 
able. Even poor Ireland was by 
law prevented from establishing 
factories such as might rival those 
established in England, and in the 
wealth poured in from the colonies 
she was not allowed to participate. 
Strictly and sternly were the rights 
of the forty - shilling freeholders 
guarded in counties, because from 
the Revolution down to the latter 
years of the eighteenth century 
Whigs were the great landowners 
of England. And in boroughs they 
ruled supreme by influence and 
corruption. Where the towns re- 
turning members were populous, 
Tories had achanee ; but over most 
ofthe smaller boroughs Whig agents 
threw their spell. The ownership 
of the soil on which the little town 
stood, with the pulling down or 
building up of houses as the occa- 
sion required, secured the influence 
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of the patron, pretty much as the 
influence of the Duke of Somerset 
is secured at this day in Totness, 
and that of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe in Calne. Thus for a hun- 
dred years or a little less the Whigs 
ruled England, keeping it bigoted 
in religion, narrow in politics, and 
the very hotbed of protection to 
English as against Irish and foreign 
industry. 

The Whigs were never the leaders 
of the English people. They were 
their masters, by the process just 
described ; but the people’s affec- 
tion they could not command, for 
they did nothing to earn it. By- 
and-by, when India and the colonies 
proved mines of wealth to adven- 
turous spirits from the middle 
classes, a change began to be intro- 
duced into the relative strength of 
parties. The great Revolution 
houses would have nothing to say 
to retired nabobs and planters, 
and these naturally sought and 
found their friendships among the 
Tory squires—the lesser gentry and 
landowners of the country. But 
the great Revolution houses, though 
too proud to admit nabobs and 
planters to their tables, were not 
indisposed to sell to them portions 
of their land at twice its actual 
value. With the land came the 
proprietary right over many small 
boroughs sending members to Par- 
liament, and the nabobs and plant- 
ers, gaining the suffrages of their 
new tenantry, went into the House 
of Commonsand sat with the Tories. 
By little and little the scales, 
which had hung so long in favour 
of the Whigs, thus changed their 
balance, till, in the end, the younger 
Pitt inaugurated an entirely new 
order of things. The country was 
with the Tory party. They relaxed 
the commercial code. They opened 
a trade with Ireland. They re- 
pealed the penal laws against Scot- 
tish Episcopalians ; and did their 
best to readmit Roman Catholics 
to all the privileges of the Consti- 
tution. Unfortunately the preju- 
dices of good George III., brought 
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up in the sectarian notions of his 
family, stood in the way of this lat- 
ter relaxation of a stern code, even 
when his faithful Tory Minister 
proposed it. And so, out of respect 
for the personal wishes of the King 
—which they were the more in- 
clined to gratify because their rivals 
had systematically, and sometimes 
cruelly, thwarted them—the Tory 
party came to adopt as their own 
viewson the Catholic question which 
properly speaking were of the purest 
Whig growth. As a matter of 
course, the Whigs went at once into 
the opposite camp, and the removal 
of disabilities from Dissenters and 
Romanists, which used to be urged 
in vain upon them ever since the 
Revolution by the Tories, became 
their party cry. There soon fol- 
lowed a clamour for enlarging the 
representation of the people, till 
the people learned in time to be- 
lieve that the Whigs were their 
real friends, and the Tories their 
real enemies. 

It is not worth while to trace up, 
step by step, the progress of this 
new coalition between ultra-oli- 
garchs and the masses. The French 
Revolution can hardly be said to 
have done much towards its ad- 
vancement. Not at any time was 
more than a despicable minority of 
the people of England infected with 
the madness of French anarchists ; 
and with that minority only asmall 
section, as we have stated, of the 
leading members of the Whig party 
threw in their lot. Still, between 
that small section of Whig noble- 
men aud members of Parliament, 
and the minority among the people 
who were hostile to the institutions 
of the country, a close alliance was 
struck up, which year by year, when 
the fever of the Revolution had 
worn itself out, became more warm. 
Long after Lord Grey had ceased to 
correspond with the “friends of the 
people,” Earl Russell, then Lord 
John, spoke and wrote to them 
about their outraged privileges, and 
agitated feebly for Parliamentary 
Reform. And at last, by the force 
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of circumstances, into which we are 
not called upon to enter here, he 
found, what he had long sought, 
an opportunity to introduce, as 
a Government measure, into the 
House of Commons itself, a Bill 
for revolutionising the constituen- 
cies by which it was returned. 

If our readers desire to inform 
themselves in ‘regard to the spirit 
in which the famous Whig measure 
was concocted, the best thing they 
can do is, get an electoral map of 
Great Britain and Ireland, such as 
it was in 1825, and compare it with 
the electoral map which was laid 
upon the tables of the two Houses 
in 1831, with a view to enlighten 
members of Parliament on the 
subject of the changes about 
to be wrought in the political in- 
fluences of the county. The first 
will show that previously to 1830 
successive statesmen had as much 
as possible kept the Constitution 
within the groove along which it had 
worked from time immemorial. The 
forty-shilling freeholder was still, 
as he had been under the Tudors, 
and even the Plantagenets, the 
great instrument of electing knights 
of the shire. Men might be worth 
enormous sums of money, inhabit- 
ing hired palaces, and making them 
scenes of luxurious hospitality, yet 
if they were not possessed of a free- 
hold bit of land of the value of 
forty shillings annually and up- 
wards, they had no voice whatever 
in choosing members to represent 
them in Parliament. In like man- 
ner new towns had arisen wherever 
business was carried on upon the 
largest scale ; yet, because they pos- 
sessed no charter, nor the record of 
writs addressed to them froin age 
to age, they were without a voice 
in determining by whom the laws 
should be made or unmade. On 
the other hand, old towns, some 
smaller some larger, enjoyed by 
right of immemorial usage the pri- 
vilege of electing each its couple of 
burgesses, and sending them to the 
House of Commons. And that 
right was exercised in one place by 


the mayor and corporation only, 
in another by persons called free- 
men, in others by all who contribut- 
ed in any way to the borough funds, 
in others by every one who lighted 
a fire in a room and boiled a pot. 
Thus it came to pass, that the poli- 
tical influences were wielded al- 
most exclusively by two classes, 
The aristocracy, through themselves 
and their freehold tenants and de- 
pendants, returned all county mem- 
bers —the people, as represented 
by borough magnates, by freemen, 
their sons, and their daughters’ 
husbands, by scot-and-lot payers, 
and by householders, however hum- 
ble their tenements might be, re- 
turned all the borough members. 
There is no denying that this was 
class government. The governing 
classes were either the heads of old 
county families, or gentlemen en- 
riched by commerce, or servants of 
the East India Company retired 
upon their pensions, or wealthy plan- 
ters. The first order of men sat for 
the most part for counties, and the 
other order for boroughs. And they 
represented well and truly every 
interest of the state—the land, the 
shipping, the commercial, and the 
colonial. All that could be said 
against the system was, that it fail- 
ed to engage in its favour the sym- 
pathies of the middle classes, farther 
than as these might be represented 
by corporate bodies. It undoubt- 
edly sent to Parliament members 
well acquainted with the needs of 
every department of the state, who 
took their seats in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred rather to protect 
the interests of that particular de- 
partment with which they were con- 
nected than to promote by any 
improper means their own views 
in life. Still the system was 
liable to corruption, and it be- 
came corrupt. Particular families, 
themselves perhaps lords of half 
a county, not satisfied with the 
power which large possessions 
conferred, went in for much more, 
and secured, in some degree, the 
control of Governments by buying 
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up four, six, and, in one instance, as 
many asseven boroughseach. These 
places sent to Parliament the nomi- 
nees of the proprietors, and jobs 
were from time to time perpetrated. 
A great deal more was made of 
these jobs than the truth warranted. 
That was only natural, and it was 
equally natural that the benefits 
secured by a system which kept the 
King’s Government going, and at- 
tended to the wellbeing of outlying 
as well as home provinces, were over- 
looked. Few persons not themselves 
interested in the prosperity of the 
colonies ever thought of the advan- 
tages which England derived from 
her great and flourishing colonial 
empire; and fewer still among 
those engaged in manufactures took 
into account the gain of a thriving 
carrying trade. Hence when a 
series of temporary blunders in 
politics, commerce, and social re- 
lations made the nation discontent- 
ed with itself and its rulers, de- 
signing statesmen stepped in, and 
turned the circumstance to their 
own advantage. The cry for Par- 
liamentary Reform which angry 
Tories had raised, self - satisfied 
Whigs took up, and, the constitu- 
encies going with them at the 
general election consequent on the 
death of George IV., the ball was 
placed at their feet. They did not 
turn away from it. 

If the Whigs had been what they 
professed to be, the friends of the 
people, they would have used the 
opportunity thus brought within 
their reach in the people’s favour. 
Instead of this, they tried to use it 
as a means of restoring to their 
own clique the ascendancy which 
had gone from them. They sub- 
stituted one kind of class govern- 
ment for another, and established, 
or flattered themselves that they 
had done so, a perpetual alliance 
between themselves and the class to 
which all political power was trans- 
ferred. They divided counties 
entirely with a view of recover- 
ing their lost influence in county 
elections ; and the better to secure 
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that end they took care to throw 
multitudes of freeholders, resident 
within Parliamentary boroughs, 
into the county constituencies. 
Nothing whatever was done or at- 
tempted in this respect with a view 
to give to the masses any voice in 
the matter. It was a sop to the 
forty-shilling freeholder that the 
franchise was restricted, so that 
mere tenants or occupiers, however 
extensive their holdings might be, 
were, equally with the whole body 
of the labourers, cut off from giving 
a vote for their knight of the shire. 
Here, then, was a display of indif- 
ference to what is called the rights 
of the people which should never 
be forgotten. And when Lord 
Chandos moved for a clause giving 
the suffrage to occupiers at fifty 
pounds rental, the Whigs, as a 
party, resisted the motion. The 
motion was carried, no doubt, and 
a class of farmers, at least as re- 
spectable as ten-pound tradesmen 
in boroughs, were admitted within 
the pale of the constitution. But 
they owed their admission not to the 
Whigs, but to the Tories. A Tory 
member fought their battle, Tories 
backed him up, and the Whigs 
were beaten by the defection from 
their ranks of a few independent 
men wiser and more patriotic than 
their leaders. 

Look now to the manner of their 
proceeding in regard to boroughs. 
Whatever of the popular element 
pervaded the electoral system in 
these places was by one fell swoop 
carried away. Corporations lost 
their peculiar privileges. Free- 
men, scot-and-lot payers, pot-wal- 
lopers, were all extinguished ; and 
in their room a constituency was 
set up of which all that can be said 
is, that it is just as far from being 
a popular constituency as it is from 
being an aristocratic constituency. 
Every man of full age, occupying 
a house, whether as tenant or land- 
lord, of which the value fairly taken 
gave a rental of ten pounds per 
annum at the least, was entitled to 
a vote. Every man not owning or 
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occupying such a tenement, whether 
he were a lodger or a householder, 
was denied a vote. The doctor in 
his furnished apartments, the half- 
pay officer in his ledgings, were, 
equally with the mechanic, the artis- 
an, the operative, and streetsweeper, 
passed by, and excluded from rights 
for the wise exercise of which their 
intelligence and education qualified 
them at least as much as his shop 
qualified the tallow-chandler and 
his public-house the dealer in beer, 
gin, and the decoction which passes 
under the head of wine. The doc- 
tor and the half-pay officer might 
think little of this at the time, be- 
cause there was at least a fair chance 
before them of achieving some day, 
by success in their profession, what 
the Legislature had refused to their 
intelligence and education. But 
the poor freeman, whose only leg- 
acy to his children might be the 
electoral privilege which he had 
inherited from his forefathers, the 
scot-and-lot payer coming and 
going, the pot-walloper, or humble 
occupant possibly of a single room 
—all these were ruthlessly disfran- 
chised, and every chance cut off 
thereby, from what Mr Bright is 
pleased to describe as “ the people,” 
of ever taking any share in the 
management of the affairs of the 
country. If legislation such as this 
deserve to be spoken of as liberal 
legislation, then we must acknow- 
ledge our inability to understand 
the meaning of the expression. It 
seems to us, on the contrary, to 
have been class legislation, even 
more restricted, because more 
clearly defined, than that which it 
superseded. Jt deprived the aris- 
tocracy of the influence which 
property ought to give. It de- 
prived the lower classes of the 
rights which the Constitution had 
conferred upon them. And it 
threw all power into the hands of 
a class composed chiefly of small 
shopkeepers and publicans, cer- 
tainly not the sort of men whom 
either their own habits of life and 
thought, or the respect in which 
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they are held by their countrymen 
at large, point out as those most 
entitled and best qualified to choose 
legislators for this great and wealthy 
empire. 

Consider next the order which 
these professing Liberals adopted in 
the redistribution of seats, and the 
consequent revolutionising of all 
the political influences throughout 
the country. They gave members 
to large manufacturing and trading 
towns. This was right. It was, 
indeed, the only really good and 
wise arrangement in their measure. 
It ought not to have been left to 
them to do this; and the Tories of 
1818-29, by their neglect of such 
an obviously just and becoming 
piece of legislation, deserved all 
that overtook them. Had they, 
and only they, suffered for their 
own folly, we, Tories as we are, 
would have had no compassion for 
them. Unfortunately, however, 
their shortsightedness, by furnish- 
ing their rivals with the only argu- 
ment which could not be refuted, 
furnished them at the same time 
with a plausible pretext for placing 
the country upon that incline of 
which the final gulf is democracy. 
Had the Tories seized every op- 
portunity as it occurred of dis- 
franchising corrupt places, and 
transferred their members to large 
trading and manufacturing towns, 
we should have heard nothing of 
the Reform Bill of 1831, nor, 
consequently, been in the mess 
in which we now find ourselves. 
The Tories would have done it on 
every occasion handsomely; not 
creating anywhere an entirely new 
class of voters chosen from among, 
perhaps, the least intelligent and 
most venal members of society, but, 
following the old models, by creat- 
ing corporate bodies, freemen, scot- 
and-lot payers, and pot-wallopers 
everywhere. The Tories, in their 
blind perverseness, missed the 
grandest occasion that ever oc- 
curred of renovating by degrees 
the vigour of an old and somewhat 
crazy Constitution. The Whigs, 
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rashly, eagerly, and for the most 
transparent party-purposes, threw 
it entirely down, and set up a new 
one. Their mainargument—against 
keeping the poulitical influences 
cribbed up in decayed places while 
towns and cities were unrepresented 
which counted their populations by 
tens and hundreds of thousands— 
was irresistible. Thoughtful peo- 
ple might, indeed, understand that, 
irresistible as it was, or was said to 
be, there was yet nothing init. They 
held to the principle that the end of 
all is good government; and that in- 
asimuch as each member sent to Par- 
liament ischarged with the interests, 
not of his own county or borough, 
but of the whole empire, so it matters 
very little whether the places which 
elect members be flourishing or in 
decay, populous or the reverse. But 
the multitude, who never reflect, 
could not see the matter in this 
light ; and they were confirmed in 
their hostility to it by the happy 
use of slang terms, not one of which 
was without its recognised signifi- 
cancy. “ Borough-mongers” were 
real living characters; ‘“ borough- 
mongering” was a well-known 
branch of trade ; and the right of 
knocking that on the head, and 
robbing the “ borough-mongers” of 
their ill-gotten gains, weighed with 
the unrepresented quite as.much 
as any vague and general antici- 
pation of benefits for themselves 
which were destined never to reach 
them. Hence the burst of applause 
with which the Reform Bill was 
greeted, and the untiring efforts of 
all the rabble, a considerable portion 
of the educated classes, and a ma- 
jority of the newspapers, to cram 
it down the throats of the King 
and the aristocracy. Hence its un- 
precedented popularity. It was the 
general effect to be produced, not 
the details through which the effect 
was to come, that the people looked 
at. And so the Reform Act became 
law, under the delusive persuasion, 
that in securing that they had se- 
cured a lever strong enough and 
long enough to upheave the world, 
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should the world not wag exactly 
as the people of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland desired. 

How different were the views, 
objects, and expectations of the au- 
thors of the great measure! They 
had lost their hold upon the classes 
at either end of society. The Tory 
aristocracy beat them in the coun- 
ties, and in most of the smaller 
boroughs ; the democracy favoured 
them but indifferently in the larger 
boroughs. They would enter into 
close alliance with persons hereto- 
fore overlooked in Parliamentary 
tactics—they would give the fran- 
chise to the great middle class, and 
could not fail to receive in return 
the support of that class at the day 
of election. In particular, they 
counted upon the new boroughs— 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Preston, and suchlike—as true 
to the backbone ; and for a time 
they were right. But the Whigs 
were too prudent to stop there. In 
order to enfranchise it was neces- 
sary to begin with disfranchising ; 
and to the work of disfranchise- 
ment they gave, to the full, as 
much attention as to enfranchise- 
ment. No mercy was shown to 
Tory boroughs. A line of popu- 
lation was drawn with such con- 
summate skill, that while places 
which sent to Parliament Tory 
members went by the board in 
heaps, places which sent to Par- 
liament Whig members, though 
equally venal, escaped disfranchise- 
ment either wholly or partially. 
Boroughbridge ceased to be. Calne 
remained. From Chippenham and 
Cirencester, one of the two repre- 
sentatives were respectively lop- 
ped off. Totness was still permit- 
ted to send its two members to 
Parliament. It was to no purpose 
that the Opposition of that day 
pointed out the injustice of this 
legislation. The legislation was 
meant to give to the Whigs a de- 
cided command of a certain amount 
of influence apart from the great 
towns ; and the pepole, intoxicated 
with the ideal prosperity which the 
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measure, as a whole, placed before 
them, shut their eyes to the gross- 
ness of the job, and carried it 
through. Thus the Reform Bill 
became law, the people believing 
that it had put absolute power into 
their hands, the Whigs flattering 
themselves that things had been 
so adroitly managed as to secure 
to them, for many generations to 
come, the undisputed possession 
of place and power. 

We should be sorry to accuse 
the most rabid of the authors of 
the Reform Bill of any designs 
beyond this. Earl Grey was no 
democrat ; neither is Earl Russell. 
Neither of them entertained the 
remotest thought of dethroning the 
Sovereign, abolishing the House 
of Lords, or disestablishing the 
Church either in England or in 
Ireland. They meant only to keep 
the governing power in their own 
hands, and to carry on public affairs 
much as public affairs had been 
carried on for the last ten or twelve 
years. They were free- traders, 
just as Mr Huskisson and Sir 
Robert Peel had been free-traders. 
They were willing to go further 
than Peel had gone in conciliating 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters ; 
but they were not going to hand 
over Ireland to Daniel O’Connell, 
nor to allow Political Unions to 
dictate to them how England and 
Scotland were to be managed. 
When further reforms were ask- 
ed for, especially a further lower- 
ing of the franchise, Lord John 
Russell answered like a _ states- 
man, that England could not af- 
ford to go through a revolution 
every ten years. Things must, 
therefore, remain essentially as 
they were, and the people be con- 
tent to be governed by those whom 
they knew to betheir friends. But 
one essential ingredient in this con- 
tract was, that the Whigs should 
continue to govern. If the constit- 
uencies for which so much had been 
done showed impatience with their 
benefactors—still more, if they pre- 
sumed to pass over to the rival fac- 
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tion—then steps would surely be 
taken to restrain or reprove them. 
The Whigs had allied themselves 
with the middle classes for the bene- 
fit not only of the country but of 
themselves. If the middle classes 
chose to forget this latter clause in 
the paction, they must take the con- 
sequences. Parliamentary Reform 
must always be a popular cry; 
and nothing could be more easy 
than for the Whigs, driven from 
office or threatened with expulsion, 
to raise that cry, and convert it, 
if need were, into a stern reality. 
The Whigs were driven from office 
by members returned at a general 
election by their own constituen- 
cies, and they never forgave the 
outrage. The ten-pounders had 
proved false. They were not the 
pliant creatures of Whig will which 
Whig statesmen had expected them 
to be, and Whig statesmen, in order 
to secure their proper place in the’ 
State, must try some other combi- 
nation. Their base was widened, 
slowly indeed, and reluctantly, so 
long as Lord Palmerston lived ; but 
immediately on his decease, with a 
wrench which had something omin- 
ous in it, steps were taken to achieve 
that object. Why was the Govern- 
ment strengthened by calling in 
more Radicals to fill vacant places? 
Why was Mr Bright consulted and 
flattered, except in order to ascer- 
tain by what minimum of concession 
to a factitious desire of change a 
new constituency might be created 
on which the Whigs might de- 
pend? Observe that we by no means 
charge Mr Bright, or even Mr Gos- 
chen and Mr Forster, with having 
been deceived or hoodwinked by 
Whig blandishments. They knew 
as well as Lord Russell and better 
than Mr Gladstone what they were 
about ; and in accepting the £7 and 
£14 franchises, they stipulated for 
and obtained that peculiar order 
of introducing a bill to the House 
which proved to be at least the 
proximate cause of its failure. But 
a failure, in spite of that grievous 
blunder, neither they nor the late 
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Government counted on; and both 
had their respective ends before 
them, to which, when successful 
so far, they proposed to work up. 
The Whig end was the old end 
—Whig ascendancy. This they 
meant to secure by a judicious 
manipulation of their second bill. 
They had the hearty support of 
Mr Bright and the Radicals in 
pressing forward the first bill ; and 
they could not anticipate any des- 
perate resistance from that quar- 
ter to the second bill. We suspect 
that in this they deceived them- 
selves. Mr Bright and his section 
of the Liberal party did not vote 
for lowering the county franchise 
to £14 rental and the borough to 
£7 in order that, by judicious 
grouping of places partially dis- 
franchised, the Whig aristocracy 
should still be able to put a 
stopper on the democratic advances 
of themselves and their friends. 
On the contrary, their idea of re- 
distribution was to transfer the 
political influences of the south to 
the north ; to leave the land virtu- 
ally unrepresented ; and to make 
mercantile and manufacturing 
towns the exclusive hotbeds of 
growing statesmen. Which of the 
two sections of the Liberal party 
would have prevailed, had Mr Glad- 
stone got his first bill fairly through 
Parliament, it is not very easy to 
say. But of this fact we entertain 
no doubt, that Mr Gladstone, Lord 
Russell, Lord Granville, the Duke 
of Somerset, Lord de Grey, and 
the representative of the great 
house of Devonshire, calculated on 
being able, with the help of the 
Tories, to keep the Radicals down, 
and, passing their second bill— 
with perhaps a few Tory amend- 
ments—to insure for themselves 
during their natural lives the con- 
tinued possession of those Treasury 
benches which they had learned 
to regard as their own by right of 
prescriptive possession. The results 
are before us. The first bill got 
through a second reading in the 
House of Commons ; the second, 


forced prematurely into existence, 
overtook it there; and they both 
died a premature and simultaneous 
death, involving the resignation of 
the Liberal Cabinet and the break- 
ing-up of the Liberal party. 

From that time to this, public 
business has been carried on under 
difficulties. The Radicals, furious 
at their defeat, have rushed into 
agitation. Hyde Park has been 
stormed and carried by a mob. 
Mobs less disorderly have assem- 
bled in the provinces to hear Mr 
Bright. The Reform League has 
taken its ground of manhood suf- 
frage and vote by ballot. What 
are the Whigs about? Holding 
aloof ; giving no utterance ; with- 
drawing from the very kingdom in 
the persons of their leaders; and 
here and there promising to their 
rivals a fairhearing. Does anybody 
believe in the sincerity of this 
promise? Noone. Why does Mr 
Forster show himself at any gather- 
ing of Mr Bright and his friends ? 
Is it in order to indicate that be- 
tween these extreme politicians and 
the more cautious members of the 
defunct Government a line of com- 
munication is still kept open? and 
that, when Parliament meets, if 
they can agree upon no other 
point, they will be of one mind in 
striving, by fair means or foul, to 
oust the present Ministers from 
office? What then? If they suc- 
ceed in forcing an entrance to 
Downing Street, can they hope to 
remain there without going all 
lengths with the men over whose 
shoulders they shall have again 
walked to place? And is it certain 
that, among their own friends, 
there are not prudent men, more 
than sufficient in number to pre- 
vent them ruining the country in 
order to gratify their own wretched 
ambition? We hold that, under 
any circumstances, the reconstruc- 
tion of a purely Liberal Govern- 
ment is next to impossible. We 
are confident that, if constructed, 
it would not last, with the present 
House of Commons, six months. 
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To be sure, there is the extreme 
measure of a dissolution to fall 
back upon, which Mr Bright assures 
us he advised and urged on a late 
occasion. But a dissolution in the 
present temper of the constituen- 
cies is by no means a sure card to 
those who dissolve for the express 
purpose of swamping them. Be- 
tween masters and men in every 
branch of industry there is scarcely 
such a good understanding as would 
lead the former to sacrifice them- 
selves in order to increase the poli- 
tical power of the latter. Again, 
therefore, it appears to us that the 
reconstruction of a purely Whig 
Government is next to impossible, 
and its continuance in power, either 
witn the present or any other 
House of Commons elected to 
carry a bill of Mr Bright’s proposal, 
altogether out of the question. 
What, then, are we to do ? 

That is a question more easily 
asked than answered. Lord Der- 
by’s Administration will, of course, 
meet Parliament, and succeed, as we 
trust, in winning the confidence of 
the House of Commons. But how 
this great end is to be achieved 
must depend very much upon cir- 
cumstances, concerning the prob- 
able bearing of which it would be 
unwise to speculate too deeply. 
One or other of three courses is, 
however, obviously open to them ; 
and we should think that, having 
carefully considered them all, and 
made the choice, they will so play 
their cards as to make manifest to 
the whole world that they are seek- 
ing, not their own ends, but the 
best interests of the country. 

In a former paper we expressed 
the opinion that any Government, 
whether composed of Whigs or 
Tories, would, in the existing state 
of public feeling, act unwisely if it 
met Parliament with a cut-and-dry 
Reform Bill. To a certain extent 
we are of the same opinion still. 
It must, however, be allowed, that 
within the last month matters have 
a good deal changed their aspect. 
The feelings of the multitude are 
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easily worked upon by such elo- 
quence as has of late been ad- 
dressed to them ; and though the 
better informed among them may 
see that much of what was said is 
false, and a great deal more the 
merest clap-trap, still a residue 
abides of power enough to stir them 
into that state of dogged determi- 
nation which leads to violence. 
Now, nobody desires either to 
submit to violence or to shed blood 
in repressing it ; and if it be quite 
certain that violence is intended— 
if arrangements are made for mob- 
bing members as they go down to 
the House, or trying to overawe 
Parliament by the demonstration 
of numbers—then it may be a 
question with Lord Derby and 
Mr Disraeli whether they will put 
down such demonstrations at once 
with the strong hand, or avoid 
the painful necessity of doing so 
by making Reform one of the first 
questions to which they shall draw 
the attention of the Legislature. 
Let us not be misunderstood. 
With Parliamentary Reform, Lord 
Derby, if he remains in office, or the 
Minister who shall succeed him, 
be he who he may, must deal, and 
deal decisively, before the present 
Parliament arrive at its fourth ses- 
sion. It does not, however, follow 
as a necessary consequence from 
this, that the Reform question must 
be taken up in any shape and dealt 
with immediately. For our own 
part, we are satisfied that the 
country would gain immensely by 
delay ; because legislation, or the 
attempt at legislation, must go for- 
ward next spring, if it go forward 
at all, under excitement, which is 
not favourable to calm discussion— 
which is indeed quite incompatible 
with it. Still, circumstances may 
constrain Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues to take the lead at once 
in a measure of Reform. Is there 
anything in our past or present his- 
tory to forbid this, or stamp the 
proceeding as self-contradictory ? 
Far otherwise. The ten- pound 
constituency was not of Tory crea- 
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tion. We disliked it phen first 
proposed—fought against, and did 
our best to modify and improve it. 
It was not we who disfranchised 
freemen, scot-and-lot payers, and 
pot-wallopers. All these we strug- 
gled to protect, and so far suc- 
ceeded that to such as already 
possessed the franchise on these 
conditions the privilege was re- 
served for their lives; though 
we could not prevail upon an 
adverse Cabinet to take any ac- 
count of the claims of their de- 
scendants. To speak of us, there- 
fore—we mean the great Tory party 
—as wedded to an arrangement 
which was forced upon us, is to 
speak without thinking. But this 
much we will say for ourselves and 
for the leaders of our party, that, 
not being impressed with the con- 
viction that the empirecannot thrive 
except under our guidance, we are 
entirely indisposed to aim at re- 
trieving a lost party-battle by again 
revolutionising the political influ- 
ences of the country. God knows, 
the ten-pounders have never behaved 
too well to us. They sent our chiefs 
about their business in 1832, and 
with the briefest possible intervals 
have ever since kept them, except 
from 1842 to 1846, in the cold shade 
of opposition. Why should we be 
anxious, if we are anxious, to keep 
things as they are? Because we 
prefer the mortification of personal 
ambition to the rousing again among 
our countrymen of that passion for 
organic change which, once inflam- 
ed, can never be soothed down till 
every institution in the country— 
the Church, the House of Lords, 
and the Crown itself—shall be legis- 
lated away. Compare this with the 
Whig principle of action. The Whigs, 
the very authors of our present Con- 
stitution, no sooner find them- 
selves thwarted in some project, 
however crude, than they begin to 
talk about the necessity of lowering 
the franchise ;—asif political wisdom 
were to be found most abundantly 
and in greatest perfection in classes 
which have had the least opportu- 
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nity of acquiring even the elements 
of political knowledge. Is it not 
astounding that men who act on 
this principle should be able to per- 
suade themselves, far less to per- 
suade others, that any higher mo- 
tive of action is present with them 
than spite towards their rivals and 
an inordinate craving for place? 
One would have thought that the 
Whigs, and especially Earl Russell, 
would have preferred dying in the 
last ditch to witnessing the de- 
struction of that settlement of 
which he was once ambitious of 
being considered the author. But 
not only is the reverse the case, 
but he and his followers charge us 
with bigotry to old customs because 
we contemplate a change, even 
from his crude and ill-constructed 
machine of government, with con- 
siderable alarm. Nor is there in 
the past history of Tory manage- 
ment, since the leadership of the 
party was assumed by Lord Derby 
and Mr Disraeli, anything to justify 
this charge. What do the Liberals 
say now of the measure which Mr 
Disraeli submitted to them for con- 
sideration in 1860? Who in the 
recent debates sketched out with 
the greatest clearness and effect the 
outlines of a plan which should at 
onée meet the not unnatural desire 
of the working classes to attain the 
franchise, and guard the Constitu- 
tion against the hazard of ship- 
wreck? Was it not the leader of 
the Tory party in the House of Com- 
mons? We repeat, then, that there 
is nothing, either in their past his- 
tory or in their present position 
towards the country, to prevent 
Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli from 
proposing to the next session of 
Parliament a Reform Bill, if such 
be their desire. Suppose, then, 
that such should be their desire. 
Suppose they find, as it is quite 
possible that they may, that their 
rivals have so complicated the ma- 
chinery of the State as to prevent 
its working to any good purpose 
till the question of Reform shall 
be settled—suppose this to be the 
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case: what then? Why, then, the 
present Government must go with 
the current. It is useless to say, 
in such a case, leave the task of lay- 
ing the storm to those who raised 
it. It is equally idle to ask for de- 
lay ; and even to prove what no- 
body doubts, that nothing can be 
lost, that much may be gained, by 
postponing legislation till we better 
know what is really wanted—what 
the people truly expect and de- 
sire. If the Government cannot 
be carried on without a reform or 
change in the constituencies, why, 
then, the constituencies must be 
changed or reformed. And now 
comes the question, how may this 
end be best attained—attained, that 
is to say, with the least possible 
delay, and the smallest measure of 
inconvenience and danger to the 
great institutions of the country ? 
Let us see. 

The first course which we ven- 
tured to recommend to the Cabinet 
last month—viz., a policy of abso- 
lute abstention—is, we will say for 
argument’s sake, rejected. It will 
not do for the Minister to meet 
Parliament with the declaration 
that he cannot see his way, in the 
existing state of parties, to any 
arrangement which is likely to 
satisfy a majority of the House. 
It will not do, so expressing him- 
self, to state at the same time that 
any measure which independent 
members may bring forward shall 
receive his best attention, but that 
he must decline to deal with it as 
a Cabinet question, or, as a neces- 
sary consequence, to stake the exis- 
tence of the Government upon its 
success or defeat. This course, we 
assume for argument’s sake, will not 
be taken. There remain, then, two 
others — either the: Government 
must meet the Houses with a mea- 
sure of its own to stand or fall by, 
as other Governments have done ; 
or it may express in the Queen’s 
Speech a desire to have the ques- 
tion settled, and move at once that 
the House of Commons proceed by 
resolution to consider the principle 
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on which such settlement shall 
be based. If this latter alterna- 
tive be adopted, we shall, at all 
events, know what the mind of the 
House of Commons really is. The 
question will cease to be, as it 
ought never to have been, a mere 
party question. The House is far 
more deeply interested in determin- 
ing on what conditions it shall 
hereafter exist than any Minister, 
whether he be Whig, Tory, or Radi- 
cal, can be. The House collectively 
—the members composing it indi- 
vidually—must know better than 
any six or eight noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, however able and well-in- 
structed, can do, what the real re- 
quirements of the country are—not 
merely the wishes of this or that 
group of persons, but the arrange- 
ments best adapted to keep England 
great and free, yet subject to a gov- 
ernment strong enough to prevent 
freedom from degenerating into 
licentiousness. And the House must 
have learned, from the experience of 
the last twenty years, that if these 
points are ever to be determined at 
all, they must be determined on 
higher grounds than a mere fight 
for place between Lord Derby and 
Lord Russell. It appears, then, 
to us, that there would be nothing 
unreasonable or unworthy in asking 
the House itself to consider and 
determine what ought to be done 
before any bill shall be submitted 
to it, or any Government undertake 
to carry it, even into Committee. 
For the question of Parliamentary 
Reform stands quite apart from 
all other questions. It is specially 
and markedly one with which the 
House of Commons is concerned. 
It ought never to have been used 
as a means in the hands of a party, 
either of acquiring or of keeping 
power. In leaving the House to 
settle it, the Cabinet, whether it be 
Whig or Tory, by no means abro- 
gates the functions of Government. 
The business of the Government is 
to guide and direct, if it can, the 
House of Commons, in all ques- 
tions of detail—to say what shall 
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be the national system of finance, 
of taxation, of law, of religious 
culture, of popular education—to 
determine the amount of force 
to be kept up for the defence of 
the country—to dispose of fleets 
and armies, and to manage the 
relations of England with foreign 
states. But to determine how it 
shall come together— what the 
qualifications of voters shall be— 
whether any and what extent of 
change shall take place in the 
manner of voting at the hustings 
—these, and other matters like 
these, cannot be said to come with- 
in the province of Government 
properly so called. They affect 
the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature exclusively, and by the pop- 
ular branch of the Legislature they 
ought to be determined strictly 
upon their own merits. There 
could be nothing derogatory, there- 
fore, nor unbecoming their posi- 
tion as the Queen’s Ministers, if 
the present Cabinet or any other 
Cabinet were to follow this course. 
And if they do, the nation will see 
that the fullest measure of justice 
is done, because the nation, acting 
through its representatives, deter- 
mines for itself the process by which, 
in all time coming, the popular 
branch of the Legislature shall be 
chosen. What the results may be 
to the Ministers who act in so lib- 
eral a spirit, is a matter of very 
secondary importance. They may 
retain office, or they may lose it. If 
they retain office, they will have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the coun- 
try, not a faction, accepts them as 
its leaders ; if they lose it, they will 
lose like patriots and men of hon- 
our. Our own persuasion is that 
no Ministry would lose office, but, 
on the contrary, that any Ministry- 
would find themselves strongerfrom 
following this course. For if the 
House cannot agree upon a plan of 
Reform, then they are clearly ex- 
onerated from the duty of prepar- 
ing one. If the House do agree 
upon a plan, their duty is at once 
easy and direct : they must exercise 


their influence in the management 
of details ; and it will say little for 
the House if, having had so great 
a work committed to it, it fail to 
be guided in smaller yet not unim- 
portant matters by the men who 
gave to it their own and their royal 
mistress’s unlimited confidence. 
Even this course may not, how- 
ever, be approved, and then all 
that remains is for the present 
Ministry to bring in a Reform 
measure of their own, and to 
stand or fall by it. What shall 
it be? We do not know—we do 
not desire to know; but this much 
is certain, that unless it be more 
honest than the measure of last 
year, more wisely put together, and 
more popular in the best sense of 
the term, it will not stand the 
slightest chance of success. What 
have we to fear from giving the 
franchise to the people? Give it 
fairly to all classes, and we shall 
gain immensely, The county pop- 
ulation stands towards the town 
population in the proportion, we 
believe, of 12,000,000 to 8,000,000. 
If this be so, or the proportion be 
even a little less, and if the occu- 
pation of a house confer a vote, 
we, the Tories, shall be able to 
muster at least as many voters as 
the other side. But in this case 
care must be taken to draw a clear 
line between boroughs and coun- 
ties, and to limit the exercise of 
each man’s franchise to the place 
within which his qualification lies. 
We must neither have county 
people voting for parliamentary 
boroughs, nor the inhabitants of 
parliamentary boroughs voting for 
county members ; and in the redis- 
tribution of seats, the power of 
swamping a rural majority by an 
urban minority must be taken 
away. Nor will it do, while ad- 
mitting operatives and labourers to 
the franchise, on the ground that 
they are householders, to shut out 
that large and intelligent class of 
persons who, for their own: con- 
venience, or because circumstances 
decide for them, live in lodgings, 
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chambers, and suchlike. If we 
are to have household suffrage, let 
us have the suffrages of intellect, 
education, and professional status 
at the same time. But we need 
not pursue this part of our subject 
further. We write at an interval 
of wellnigh three months from the 
earliest probable date of the meet- 
ing of Parliament. Three months 
in these days count as three years 
used to do a quarter of a century 
ago. There is no foretelling what 
may come to pass between this date 
and February next, to qualify, if not 
to upset, the whole of our specula- 
tions. But, come what will, the 
Government as it is has our entire 
confidence, and will retain it till 
they show, which we hold to be 
out of the question, that, having 
had the cares of government thrust 
upon them, they are incapable of 
making great sacrifices, not of place 
only, but of prejudice, rather than 
deliver over the country to anarchy 
and misrule. 

And now, before laying aside the 
pen, let us say one word about the 
demonstrations which have taken 
place of late in various parts of the 
kingdom, and are threatened in 
more. Far be it from us to under- 
rate their importance or their sig- 
nificancy. A gathering of many 
thousands of men is a grand sight. 
It speaks to us of power, moral 
as well as physical; and whatever 
may be thought of the purposes of 
the individuals who have brought 
the thousands together, no man 
possessed of his reason will affect to 
despise the crowd as he gazes upon 
it. But no man possessed of his 
reason gives the crowd credit for 
understanding what either they or 
their leaders want. Take the late 
procession through Edinburgh and 
the gathering in the Queen’s Park 
as a fair specimen of Scottish feel- 
ing. Nothing could exceed the 
good-humour and geniality of the 
throng. From the sixty mounted 
carters who led the van, down to 
the mass of labourers who brought 
up the rear, all engaged in the de- 
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monstration behaved in the most 
decorous and becoming manner ; 
and if, after the business of the 
day was over, whisky and its con- 
comitants had their swing, this 
was no more than might have been 
expected, looking to the specialties 
of the national character. Such a 
scene of placid drunkenness has not, 
we are assured, been witnessed in 
Edinburgh since it became a city. 
Body after body was carried to 
the Infirmary dead—but only with 
drink; and a frequent application of 
the stomach-pump worked wonders, 
giving back to their country and their 
families many patriots who, with- 
out such appliance, must have been 
lost to both. As to the meeting in 
the Corn Exchange, the less that is 
said about that the better, having 
regard to the feelings of the Liberal 
party. Mr Duncan M‘Laren, M.P., 
appears, in his own proper person, 
to have represented on that occasion 
both the late Government and the 
House of Commons; and how much 
of political force and unanimity of 
sentiment in the Liberal party was 
by such an exhibition made mani- 
fest, we leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. 

In like manner, the meeting of 
Reform delegates in Manchester, 
though in some respects more pre- 
tentious, was certainly not more 
indicative of political force and 
unanimity of: purpose than the 
gathering in the Corn Exchange. 
Mr Bright, to be sure, was there, so 
were Lords Teynham and Hough- 
ton. What they must have thought 
of themselves in such curious com- 
panionship we cannot pretend to 
guess. Besides these, not fewer than 
twenty-four members of Parliament 
sat down to the “ Banquet,” and 
spoke as might have been expected 
from gentlemen dissatisfied with 
things as they are, but by nomeans of 
one mind as to what they ought to be. 
But what does all this teach? That 
the late Government has unsettled 
everything, without, in the most 
remote degree, indicating how any- 
thing is to be settled ; and that the 
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people—perplexed, agitated, and 
not knowing where to look for 
leaders—toss to and fro, noisy yet 
harmless, waiting till wiser heads 
than have yet considered their 
wants shall deal with and supply 
them. We say nothing of the Irish 
demonstrations, except that they 
fully bore out the characteristics of 
the country. Their only result was 
to convince lookers-on that neither 
did Mr Bright understand the 
Irish people, nor the Irish people 
understand or put any value on Mr 
Bright. So, also, of what may come 
to pass in London on the 3d of 
December, it would be idle to speak 
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by anticipation. But this much we 
will venture to predict, that the 
whole affair will pass over with 
perfect quietude; and that, when all 
is done, the opinion of thoughtful 
men will remain as it is—that the 
most hopeless of all efforts is that 
of those who think of carrying poli- 
tical measures by violence ; for 
neither would the Legislature yield 
to violence were it offered, nor can 
the working men of London or 
the provinces be induced by any 
amount of blandishment or flat- 
tery to offer violence to the Legis- 
lature, and disgrace themselves in 
doing so. 
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